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ATKYNS, SIR ROBERT, a judge and 
an eminent political character in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, was de- 
scended from a family of wealth and influ- 
ence in Gloucestershire. His father and 
grandfather were both distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession of the law. His father, 
Sir Edward Atkyns, was one of the seij cants- 
at-law named by the Long Parliament to 
Charles I. as proper persons to be made 
judges, in the proposals sent to the king in 
January, 1C42 — 43. (Clarendon’s Rebellion , 
vol. iii. p. 407.) He was made a baron of 
the Exchequer in 1645 ; and although he re- 
fused at first a renewal of his commission 
from Cromwell, he afterwards became a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas during 
the Commonwealth. Upon the restoration 
of Charles II. he was appointed a baron of 
the Exchequer, and was named in the com- 
mission for the trial of the regicides. He 
died in 1 669, at the age of eighty-two. 

Sir Robert Atkyns was bom in 1621, and 
after receiving the early part of his educa- 
tion in his father’s house in Gloucestershire, 
was entered at Baliol College, Oxford. He 
spent several years at the university, and in 
November, 1 645, was called to the bar by the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, to which his father 
and grandfather had belonged. During the 
Commonwealth he attained to high reputation 
as an advocate, confining his practice to the 
Court of Exchequer, which at that particular 
time seems to have disposed of as much busi- 
ness as either of the Superior Courts. (Har- 
dres’s Reports .) Although he had taken the 
engagement to be true to the Commonwealth, 
and was a member of the popular party, he had 
acted no personal part in the more obnoxious 
and violent proceedings against Charles I., 
and being possessed of talents, wealth, and in- 
fluence, he was one of those whom at the resto- 
ration it was the policy of the government to 
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conciliate. At the coronation of Charles II., 
therefore, he was one of the sixty-eight 
“ persons of distinction ” who were created 
knights of the Bath. In 1661 he was chosen 
recorder of Bristol ; and upon the marriage 
of the king to Catherine of Portugal, he 
was appointed solicitor-general to the queen. 
In the ensuing term he was called to the 
bench of the Society of Lincoln's Inn. He 
was not a member of the Convention Parlia- 
ment assembled immediately upon the resto- 
ration, but he was returned to the House of 
Commons for the borough of East Looe in 
the Parliament which met in May, 1661. 
He continued to hold his seat in the House of 
Commons until he was raised to the bench : 
and although he retained his practice in the 
Court of Exchequer, the frequent mention of 
his name in the journals proves his assiduous 
attention to parliamentary duties. In April, 
1672, he was appointed a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas. No facts are recorded 
which mark his judicial character, and at 
such a period it was, perhaps, a proof of merit 
not to be conspicuous. He is mentioned, 
however, as presiding, with other judges, on 
the trials of several persons charged with 
being concerned in the Popish Plot ; and al- 
though his language and demeanour on those 
occasions were decorous and moderate, it is 
evident that he fully participated in the de- 
lusion which pervaded all classes of society 
respecting that transaction. 

In the early part of 1 680 , Sir Robert Atkyns 
quitted the bench — whether by dismissal, or 
by his voluntary resignation, is uncertain. 
Possibly his disagreement with Chief Justice 
North may have led to his retirement Roger 
North relates that he incited the other judges 
to dispute the right of the chief justice to the 
exclusive appointment of one of the officers 
of the court ; and adds, that “ Judge Atkyns 
took all opportunities to cross his lordship.” 
B 
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( Life <f Lord Keeper North , p. 1 84, 4to. edit.) 
He was, however, too consistent in his prin- 
ciples, as well as too independent in character 
and circumstances, to submit to the abject 
subserviency which the court at that time re- 
quired from the judges; and soon after he 
left the Bench, a committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into cer- 
tain judicial misdemeanours of Sir William 
Scroggs, notice “ an ill representation which 
had been made by the Lord Chief Justice to 
the King of some expressions Atkyns had 
used in favour of the right of petitioning.” 
( Commons' Journals , December 23, 1680.) 

In the year 1682 Sir Robert Atkyns re- 
signed his office of recorder of Bristol, in 
consequence of his being involved in an 
alleged irregular civic election in that city, 
which led to his being indicted and found 
guilty of a riot and conspiracy. The whole 
proceeding obviously originated in the vio- 
lent party-spirit of the time, inflamed by a 
recent parliamentary election for Bristol, at 
which Sir Robert Atkyns had been proposed 
(apparently against his will) as a candidate. 
He succeeded in arresting the judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bench, where he argued 
his own case with great moderation and skill ; 
but by the advice of Chief Justice Pemberton, 
and his brother, Sir Edward Atkyns, who was 
a baron of the Exchequer, he resigned his re- 
cordership — which was, in fact, the object of 
the prosecution. {Modem Reports , vol. iii. 
p. 3.) 

Upon quitting the bench, in 1 680, Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns withdrew from all public occu- 
pation to his seat in Gloucestershire, where 
he lived for several years in great seclusion ; 
and “ keeping no correspondence ” (as he 
himself says in one of his letters) about pub- 
lic affairs. There is no doubt, however, that 
at this time he was privy to the consultations 
and designs of the popular party ; and, in 
1683, he was applied to for his opinion re- 
specting the management of the defence of 
Lord Russell. lie readily gave his advice 
on this occasion; and, in the letter which 
contained it, censures in strong terms the 
doctrine of constructive treason, and expresses 
his sympathy for the unfortunate gentlemen 
who were then under prosecution. After the 
Revolution he published two tracts, entitled a 
“ Defence of Lord Russell’s Innoceucy,” in 
which he argues against the sufficiency of the 
evidence for the prosecution, and the validity 
of the indictment. Both these tracts, and 
also his letter of advice respecting Lord Rus- 
sell’s defence, are published among his “ Par- 
liamentary and Political Tracts.” 

Upon the occasion of the prosecution of 
Sir William Williams, in 1 684, for having, 
as Speaker of the House of Commons, and by 
order of the House, directed Dangerfield’s 
“ Narrative ” to be printed. Sir Robert Atkyns 
composed an elaborate argument for the de- 
fence. In the account of this case in Howell’s 
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“ State Trials,” vol. xiii. p. 1380, it is stated 
that Sir Robert Atkyns openly appeared and 
argued for the defendant as counsel, “ although 
he was at that time resident in the country, 
and had so entirely retired from the profes- 
sion, that he was obliged to borrow a gown 
to appear in court.” In the contemporary 
reports of the proceedings, however, Pollex- 
fen and Jones are mentioned as the defen- 
dant’s counsel, and Sir Robert Atkyns is not 
named. It is improbable, therefore, that he 
actually delivered his argument, although he 
formally composed it for the occasion, and 
afterwards published it. The argument is a 
laborious piece of legal reasoning, clearly 
arranged, and displaying great historical re- 
search, and a carefiil and acute examination 
of the various authorities on the subject. It 
was published by himself in 1 689, under the 
title of “The Power, Jurisdiction, and Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and the Antiquity of the 
House of Commons, asserted and was re- 
published after his death among his “ Parlia- 
mentary and Political Tracts.” 

In the reign of James II. Atkyns composed 
another legal argument, which w as suggested 
by the case of Sir Edward Hales, and was 
directed against the king’s prerogative of 
dispensing with penal statutes, which had 
been asserted in that case. 

It is not recorded in any of the histories of 
the Revolution in 1 688 that Sir Robert Atkyns 
took any prominent part in the promotion of 
that event. Nevertheless, his character and 
opinions, as well as his political associations 
and the marks of distinction afterwards be- 
stowed upon him by the new government, 
afford a strong presumption that he was not 
an inactive spectator of the change. In 
April, 1 689, he was appointed chief baron of 
the Exchequer, Sir John Holt being at the 
same time made lord chief justice, and Sir 
Henry Pollexfen chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. In the same year he was chosen 
speaker of the House of Lords, and continued 
to hold that office until the great seal was 
given to Lord Somers in 1693. In the course 
of the following year he signified his intention 
of retiring from public life; the immediate 
cause of mis determination being disappoint- 
ment in his desire to obtain the office of mas- 
ter of the rolls, which was given to Sir Tho- 
mas Trevor. Attempts were made to induce 
him to continue in his office of lord chief 
baron until certain difficulties respecting the 
choice of his successor were removed ; but he 
persisted in his determination, and retired to 
his seat at Sapperton, near Cirencester, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He died 
in the year 1 709, at the age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Early in life Sir Robert Atkyns married 
the daughter of Sir George Clerk of Walford, 
in Northamptonshire, by whom he had no 
issue. By his second wife, who was a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Dacres of Cheshunt, in Hert- 
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fbrdshire, he had an only son ( the subject of 
the next article) to whom his large estates in 
G loucestersh i re descended. ( Biographia Bri- 
tannica ; Penny Cyclopaedia , art. 44 Atkvns, 
Sir Robert Lincoln's Inn Registers ; Par- 
liamentary History .) D. J. 

ATKYNS, SIR ROBERT, Knight, was 
the only son of the subject of the last article. 
He was bom in 1046 ; and was knighted by 
Charles II. when he visited Bristol a few 
years after the Restoration. He was re- 
turned to the House of Commons as member 
for Cirencester in the Oxford Parliament, in 
March, 1080 — 1; and afterwards, in 1085, 
represented the county of Gloucester in the 
only parliament holden by James II. He 
died in 1711, two years after the death of his 
father. Sir Robert Atkyns, the younger, was 
not a prominent public character ; and he is 
only distinguished as the author of a History 
of Gloucestershire, which he compiled with 
much labour and care, but which was not 
published until the year after his death. A 
second edition of this work was published 
in 1769. ( Biographia Britannica ; Wood, 

At heme Oxonienses.) D. J. 

ATOSSA. [Darius.] 

ATROCIA'NUS, JOANNES, a Latin 
poet, philologist, and botanist, was a native 
of Germany, and bom towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. Weiss (art. Atro- 
cianus, Biographic Universelle ) asserts that 
Herzog ( Athena Rauracce ) has confounded 
A t roc i anus with J. Acronius or Acron, pro- 
fessor of medicine and mathematics at Basle, 
making them one person. Herzog has been 
followed in his account by Adelung and 
modem medical biographers, all of whom 
may have been misled by the skill of Atro- 
cianus as a botanist, and his intimate con- 
nection with the most celebrated physicians 
of his day. He was well versed in the 
learned languages, and was engaged for 
some time as a schoolmaster at Fribourg. 
From Fribourg he went to Basle, which city 
he quitted on the establishment there of the 
reformed religion ; and, in 1 530, he was at 
Colmar. Beyond this nothing appears to be 
known respecting him. His works are: — 
1. “ ASmilius Macer de herbarum virtutibus, 
jam primum emaculatior, tersior^ue in lucem 
editus. Pneterea Strabi Galli, poetm et 
theologi clarissimi, Hortulus vernatissimus ; 
uterque scholiis Joanis Atrociani illustratus.” 
Basil, 1527, 8vo. 2. “AEmilius Macer de 
herbarum virtutibus, cum Joannis Atrociani 
comentariis longe utilissimis et nuquam antea 
impressis. Ad hac: Strabi Galli Hortulus 
vernantissimus.” Fribourg, 1530, 8vo. This 
commentary must not be confounded with the 
Scholia published in 1527; the commentary 
is confined to the iEmilius Macer: and is 
fuller and altogether different from the 
Scholia. 3. 44 Elegia de bello rustico, ann. 
1525, in Germania exorto; praeterea ejusdem 
Epigrammata aliquot selectiora; pncmissa 
3 



etiam est Epistola ad bonas litteras horta- 
toria.” Basil, 1528, 8vo. and Hanau, 1611, 
8vo. This poem has passed through many 
other editions, and is inserted in FreheFs 
“ Germanicarum re rum Scriptores,” Frank- 
fort, 1624, iii. 232, and Strassburg, 1717, iii. 
278. 4. 44 Nemo Evangelicus ; Epicedion de 
obitu Frobenii, typographorum principis — 
Morwpia, hoc est, superbia,” Basil, 1 528, 8vo. 
The Nemo Evangelicus is a poem against the 
Reformers. It was reprinted the same year 
with the “Nemo” of Ulrieh Hutten. 5. 
44 Querela Missse — Liber Epigrammatum,” 
Basil, 1529, 8vo. (Athena Rattraca, 334 ; 
Biographie Universelle , edit. 1843; Saxius, 
Onomasticon Literarium t iv. 606; Hendreich, 
Pandect ce Brandenburgicte.) J. W. J. 

ATROMETUS. [VEschines.] 
ATROMETUS. [Amometus/] 

AT RCy PATES (’At pon dry s), a Persian 
satrap, probably of Media, commanded a 
large division of the Persian forces at the 
battle of Gaugumela, or, as it is generally 
called, of Arbela, n.c. 331. On the death of 
King Darius, Alexander appointed him to the 
satrapy of Media, and his daughter after- 
wards married Perdiccas, at the famous 
nuptials of Susa, b.c. 324. [Alexander III. 
of Macedonia.] After Alexander’s death, 
Perdiccas continued Atropates in the sa- 
trapy of Media, or, as Justin (xiii. 5) says, 
gave him the satrapy of the Greater Media. 
The northern part of this country was called 
Media Atropatene, in consequence of Atropa- 
tes having formed an independent kingdom 
there, which existed till the time of Strabo 
(xi. p. 523). There was a story that Atro- 
pates once presented Alexander with a hun- 
dred Amazons, but Arrian asserts his dis- 
belief of the tale, which, as he says, is not 
mentioned by the most trustworthy writers 
of the life of Alexander. (Diodorus Siculus, 
xviii. 4; Arrian, Anabasis , iii. 8, iv. 18. vii. 
4, 13.) R. W— n. 

ATSYLL, RICHARD, an English artist 
of whom Vertue found a record, as graver, 
or seal engraver to Henry VIII., for which 
office he received a salary' of twenty pounds 
per annum. (Walpole, Anecdotes of Paint- 

%m h &c.) R. N. W. 

AIT A, TITUS QUTNTIUS, a Roman 

dramatic poet, is said by Eusebius to have 
died in the third year of the 1 74th Olympiad, 
that is in the year b.c. 82, and to have 
been buried on the Frames tine Way, two 
miles from the city. He was a writer of 
44 Com cedi a? Togatse,” or Comedies repre- 
senting Roman characters and manners ; 
and his name is frequently mentioned by 
the Latin writers. Horace refers to his 
works in that tone of dissatisfaction with 
which his courtly taste taught him to regard 
most of the early monuments of Roman let- 
ters. Gellius, Isidorus, and others, furnish 
the names of the following comedies, as writ- 
ten by Atta: — 44 Matertera,” 44 Satyri,” 
b 2 
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« Conciliator,” “ iEdiles,” “ Tiro Profici- 
scens.” The very insignificant fragments of 
his works which can be collected are given 
by Bothe, “ Poetfe Scenici Latini.” Festus 
says that his name of Atta was derived from 
a lameness in his feet, to which Horace like- 
wise has been wrongly thought to make 
allusion. (Eusebius, Chronicorum Liber Pos- 
terior ; Horace, Epistolarum , lib. ii. 1, v. 79 ; 
Gellius, lib. ii. cap. 9 ; Festus, Atta ; Vos- 
sius, De Poetis La t inis; Crinitus, De Poet is 
Latinis , lib. ii. cap. 23.) W. S. 

ATTAGI'NUS (‘Arro y7yos), a Theban 
who, with his fellow-citizen Timegenides, 
took a leading part in inducing the Thebans 
to join Xerxes when he invaded Greece, 
b.c. 480. A short time before the battle of 
Plabeea, when the Persians under Mardonius 
were encamped in Bceotia, Attaginus in- 
vited Mardonius and fifty Persians of the 
highest rank to a grand entertainment at 
Thebes; and he invited fifty Thebans to 
meet them. Among the guests there was 
also one Thersander of Orchomenus, from 
whom Herodotus had an account of a con- 
versation which Thersander had with one 
of the Persians who could speak Greek. i 
This is an instance in which the historian 
has, apparently without design, informed us 
of one of the direct sources of his informa- 
tion about the events of this great cam- 
paign. Thersander was an eye-witness of 
that which Herodotus reports. After the 
defeat of the Persians at Platma (b.c. 479), 
Pausanias, at the head of the confederate 
Greeks, besieged Thebes, with the view 
of compelliug the Thebans to surrender 
Attaginus ana Timegenides, with the rest 
who had favoured the Persians. After twenty 
days’ siege, Timegenides, with other The- 
bans, and the children of Attaginus, were 
surrendered to the combined forces. Atta- 
ginus made his escape. Pausanias set his 
children at liberty, saying that they were 
not to be blamed for their father's fault. 
The rest of the prisoners expected to save 
their lives by a judicious distribution of 
bribes, but Pausanias, suspecting their de- 
sign, disbanded the confederate army, and, 
taking the Thebans to Corinth, put them all 
to death. Athenaeus mentions the feast of 
Attaginus, but the name is written Autamnus 
in the last edition of Athens’ us. The addi- 
tion of the choice things which were served 
up on the occasion is an excusable invention 
of Athenseus. (Herodotus, ix. 15, 86, &c. ; 
Pausanias, vii. 10; Athenseus, iv. p. 148.) 

G. L. 

ATTAIGNANT, GABRIEL CHARLES 
DE L\ or LATTAIGNANT, a canon of 
Reims, was born at Paris in the year 1697. 
To his post of canon he united tne office of 
44 Conseiller Clerc ” to the parliament of 
Paris. He was endowed by nature with a 
lively imagination ; was passionately fond of 
pleasure, and had a great taste for literature. 
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He appears to have possessed considerable 
facility in extempore composition, and he did 
not hesitate to devote much of his time to 
the unclerical pursuit of a song writer. His 
compositions were generally sprightly, and 
always pleasing, excepting in one or two in- 
stances when he indulged a satirical mood at 
the expense of the Count de Clermont-Ton- 
ni*re and others, and narrowly escaped severe 
chastisement for his ill-timed witticisms. 
After living a life of pleasure, he withdrew, 
towards the end of his days, among the Fa- 
thers of the Doctrine Chretienne, where he 
died on the 10th of January, 1779. His con- 
version was brought about by the Abbe' Gau- 
thier, who had been sent for to Voltaire on 
his deathbed, and was chaplain to the Incur- 
ables. This circumstance gave rise to the 
following epigram : — 

44 Voltaire et Lattaignant, par avia de fhmille, * 

An meme con feme ur ont fait le merae aveu. 

En tel caa il importe peu 
Que ce aolt a Gauthier, que ce soit a Garguille ; 
Mais Gauthier ce pendant me parolt mieux trouve ; 

L'honneur de deux cure* semblablea 

A bon droit etoit reserve 

Au chape lain de* Incurables.” 

L’Attaignant’s works are, l. “ Berthoide a 
la Ville, Opera Comique, en nn aete ; tout en 
Vaudevilles.’’ Paris, 1754, 8vo. This was writ- 
ten in conjunction with two other authors. It 
was reprinted at the Hague in 1760, 12mo., 
and at Amsterdam in 1770, 12mo. 2. “ Le 
Bouquet du Roi, Opera Comique, en im acte ; 
en Vaudevilles." Paris, 1752 and 1753, 8vo., 
and at the Hague in 1753, 8vo., written in 
conjunction with Vadc and Fleury. 3. “ Can- 
tiques Spirituels." Paris, 1762, 12mo. 4. 
“ Correspondance Podtique et Morale entre 
l’ Abbe Lattaignant et R.” 1788, 8vo. 5. 
“ Epitre a M. L. P. sur ma Retraite.” Paris, 
1769, 8vo. 6. “ Pieces deroix-es & un Ami, 
on Poesies.” 2 vols. Paris, 1750, 12mo. 7. 

“ Poesies, contenant tout ce qui a paru sous 
le titre de ‘ Pieces Derobees,’ avec des Aug- 
mentations, Annotations, &c.” 4 vols., col- 
lected and published by the Abbe' de la Porte. 
London and Paris, 1757, 12mo. 8. Chan- 
sons et autres Poesies Posthumes, suivies de 
particularity singulieres de la vie de Madame 
de C * Paris, 1779, 12mo. 9. “ Reflexions 
Nocturnes, par M. L. D. L. T.” Paris, 1769, 
8vo. 10. “ Le Rossignol, Opera Comique, 
en un acte, en Vaudevilles,” 1753, 8vo., and 
Paris, 1766, 8vo. 11. “ Themiriides ; ou 
Recueil d’Airs,” 8vo. 12. “ Choix de ses 
Poesies, pr^cedd d'une Notice,” Paris, 1810, 
18mo. (Sabatier de Castres, La train tiecles 
de la LittCtature Francaise, “ Lattaignant 
Dictionnairc Universe}, 9th edition ; Que- 
rard, La France Littdraire.) J. W. J. 

ATTAIGNANT, PIERRE, a printer at 
Paris, in the sixteenth century, appears to 
have been the first Frenchman who used 
musical types. His earliest musical publi- 
cation was a set of motets by various authors, 
for four or five voices, which appeared in 
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1527. Nineteen similar works were pro- 
duced by Attaignant between this year and 
1 536, forming altogether the largest existing 
collection of the compositions of the early 
French masters. He also published eleven 
books of French songs for four voices, and a 
further collection of motets. He was living 
in 1543, as his name appears to a “ Livre 
de Danceries 'a six parties,” but in 1556 he 
must have been dead, as his widow in this 
year published several books. He writes his 
name Attaignant, Attaingnant, and Atteig- 
nant. Some of the works which he printed 
are in the Bibliotheque du Roi, but they are 
now very rare. (Fe'tis, Biographic Univer- 
scllc des Musi dens.) E. T. 

ATTA'JI' or ATHA'JF NEWA'LI'- 
ZA'DE, the son of Athlillah Newalf, the in- 
structor of Sultan Mohammed III., was a 
Turkish poet, and the contemporary of At- 
t£j i Newi-zade, with whom he is often con- 
founded, although he is far inferior to the 
celebrated son of Newf. Att&jf Newah'-zade 
was born at Constantinople in the middle of 
the tenth century a.h. (the sixteenth of our 
teraj, and died in a.h. 1027 (a.d. 161 7), after 
having discharged the offices of secretary to 
the Mufti, and judge, during a period of 
thirty years. His best poem is an elegy on 
the death of Sultan Mohammed III. His 
44 diwan ” is not printed. (Hammer, Ge~ 
schichte dcr Osmanischen Dichtkunst , vol. iii. 
pp. 162—164.) W. P. 

ATTA'JT or ATHA'JI' NEWI'-ZA'DE, 
the son of Newf, who was the chief instruc- 
tor of Sultan Murad III., was born at Con- 
stantinople in a.h. 991 (a.d. 1583), and stu- 
died divinity and law at first under his fa- 
ther, and afterwards under other distinguished 
professors. In his twenty-fifth year he was 
appointed Professor of Law at the college 
called Janbdziye, and soon afterwards he be- 
came judge at Ltifje. He subsequently held 
the same office in several considerable towns 
on the Danube and in Thessaly. He died 
at Constantinople in a.h. 1045 (a.d. 1635), 
with the reputation of being the most distin- 
guished writer and poet of his time. His 
principal works are: — 1. 44 Shakaikti-n’u- 
manjyet” (“ Collection of Anemones”). This 
is a Turkish continuation of the Arabic work 
composed by Tash-kd'prf-zade, which is a 
collection of biographies of the most distin- 
guished diviues and lawyers from the begin- 
ning of the Turkish empire down to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Sultan Selim II. ; it was 
translated into Turkish by Mejdf. Attdji 
continued this work in Turkish till the end 
of the reign of Sultan Murad IV. A beau- 
tiful MS* of this work (one volume of 434 
pages in folio) is in the imperial library at 
Vienna. 2. 44 Sbhbetu-l-^bkyar ” (“ Conver- 
sations of Virgins”), a poem on the principal 
moral, social, and religious duties of men and 
women of all ranks, finished in a.h. 1035 
(a.d. 1625). The author severely blames 
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the propensities of his countrymen to unna- 
tural pleasures, and from this poem, com- 
pared with so many others on similar sub- 
jects, we may conclude that the moral cor- 
ruption of the higher classes in Turkey has 
not been effected without a long struggle 
against purer principles. 3. 44 Heft Khuan” 
(“ The Sevenfold Dish”). This is a didactic 
poem, in which seven divine men speak in 
seven sections on divine love, and its influ- 
ence on men manifested by inspiration. The 
author adopted the Persian title, in allusion 
to the ancient Persian custom of eating twice 
a year, on holy days, a dish composed of 
seven different things: this dish is now 
called ’Ashura, and the people eat it on the 
10th of Moharram. The 44 Heft Khtf&n” is 
of no great value. 4. 44 Nefhata-l-ezMr” 
( 44 The Breath of Flowers”), a poem on the 
ascent to heaven and other miraculous 
acts of Mohammed. 5. 44 Saki-n&me’* ( M The 
Cupbearer’s Book”), a poem on the art of 
drinking, of eating opium, of love, and other 
sensual pleasures. 6. 44 Diw6n,” a collection 
of lyric poems, among which there is a beau- 
tiful poem on the night, which is the first in 
a series of 44 Mirajiyeler,” or poems on the 
ascent of Mohammed. The works of Attajt 
have never been printed. German transla- 
tions of many passages, and of whole poems, 
are given in the sources cited below. (Ham- 
mer, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst , 
vol. iii. pp. 244 — 283 ; Chabert, Ldtiji , 
Lebensbeschreibungen Turhischer Dichter.) 

A'TTALA, SAINT, second abbot of the 
monastery of Bobbio, in Italy, on the Trebbia, 
an affluent of the Po. The monastery was 
founded by St. Columban, or Columbanus, on 
whose death (a.d. 614) Attala was chosen 
abbot He was a Burgundian of noble family, 
and embraced the monastic life at Lirins, or 
Lerins, on the coast of Provence ; but being 
dissatisfied with the lax discipline of the 
monastery there, he removed to the Abbey of 
Luxeuil, in Franche Comte', where St. Colurn- 
ban was then abbot. St Columban received 
Attala among his immediate followers, and 
probably took him with him to Bobbio. After 
Attala’s elevation to the abbacy at Bobbio, 
discontents broke out among the monks, and 
some withdrew ; but the death of three or 
four of the malcontents, soon after their seces- 
sion, being regarded as a divine judgment, 
the rest returned and submitted. Jonas, the 
disciple and biographer of Attala, has re- 
corded several miracles as wrought by him. 
He received what he conceived to be a divine, 
though somewhat ambiguous, warning of his 
death fifty’ days before it occurred ; ana he oc- 
cupied the interval in strengthening the walls 
and renewing the roof of the abbey, and re- 
pairing its furniture. He died of fever, 
apparently about the time anticipated by him, 
on the 10th March, but in what year is not 
known. ( Life of St. Attala , by J onas, in the 
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Acta Sanctorum , by Holland us and others, 
10th March.) J. C. M. 

ATTALI'ATES, MICHAEL (Mt X d)A 6 
*Arra\*tdrris) was proconsul and judge (avdlt- 
Taros k ol Kf/irijs) under the Emperor Michael 
Ducas, who reigned at Constantinople from 
1071 to 1078. Of the personal history of 
Attaliates nothing is known beyond the facts 
of his having filled these offices, and compiled, 
at the command of the emperor, a popular 
compendium of law. This treatise is con- 
tained in the second volume of the “ Juris 
Gneco- Romani Libri Duo ” of Leunclavius, 
published by Freher. Its title is: Mt X o^A 
'AvOvrdrov xal KptroD, rov 'ArraAtidrov, 
Toti}fjLa vofuichv Ifrot TpayfiariK^ TorqOciora 
nard k(K(v<uv rov fUaffiktws M* X a^A rov Aovtcd 
(“ A Legal Work, or Pragmatical Treatise, 
of Michael Attaliates, the Pro-Consul and 
Judge, compiled by order of the Emperor 
Michael the Duke ”). It consists of a preface 
(which contains a brief outline of the history 
of the Roman law), ninety-five titles, and 
six Novell® of the Emperor Leo. There is 
little to remark on the arrangement, except 
the insertion of a title “On the Supreme 
Trinity ; the Catholic Faith ; and the Prohi- 
bition to dispute publicly on these Mysteries 
and Heresies” (vii. 3), between the title 
“ On Things” (i. 2) and that “ On Obliga- 
tions and Actions” (vii. 4). In the dedica- 
tion to the emperor (wp2>s rbv avroupdropa 
Mi X aVjA), Attaliates professes to have aimed 
at brevity and perspicuity, and the use of 
popular phraseology (Koivo\€£la). (Leun- 
clavius, Juris Graco- Romani tam Canonici 
quam Civilis Tomi Duo ; J ocher, Allgemeines 
GeUhrten- Lexicon.) W. W. 

A'TTALUS (‘'AttoAos), one of the officers 
of Alexander the Great. He commanded 
the Agrianians, and distinguished himself at 
the battles of Issus and Gaugamela, and iu the 
pursuit of Bessus and his confederates, when 
they carried oft* Darius, the Persian king, as 
a prisoner. (Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 9, iii. 12, 
21.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS, a mathematician, who edited 
the “ Phenomena” of Aratus, and subjoined 
to it a commentary, in which he professed to 
reconcile the statements of the poem with the 
facts, or supposed facts, of the sciences of 
which it treats. Hipparchus, who frequently 
quotes him, charges him with having, with 
one or two exceptions, followed Aratus in 
his errors ; but elsewhere, in a passage sup- 
posed to refer to Attalus, he describes him 
as the most careful of the expounders of the 
poem. If this passage refers to Attalus, he 
was a contemporary of Hipparchus, who was 
living between b.c. 1G2 and 128. Vossius and 
Fabncius, with other modems, call Attalus 
a Rhodian ; but we liave not been able to 
trace any mention of his country in Hippar- 
chus, who is, as far as we know, the chief or 
only ancient authority respecting him. (Hip- 
parchus, Commentary on the P/ianomcna of 
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Aratus ; Vossius, De Scientiis Mathematicis, 
cap. xxxiii. § 21 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. 
iv. p. 93, ed. Harles.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS, a stoic philosopher in the 
time of the Roman emperors, Augustus and 
Tiberius. The year and place of his birth 
are not known ; but his name indicates that 
he was of Greek origin : perhaps the same 
tiling is indicated by an expression of Lucius 
Anmeus Seneca the philosopher, that “he 
joined the subtile acuteness of a Greek to the 
learning of the Etruscans.” He is mentioned 
by Marcus A u metis Seneca, the father of Lu- 
cius, as the most acute and eloquent of the 
philosophers of his day. He was introduced 
as one of the speakers in the secoud of the 
“ Suasoria*” of Marcus Seneca, but the pas- 
sage is lost, and the fact of his being intro- 
duced is known only from the critique of 
Seneca at the close of the piece. Lucius Se- 
neca was a pupil of Attains, and tells us that 
his master was not only willing but desirous 
to impart instruction ; indeed Attalus appears 
to have exercised considerable influence over 
the mind of his pupil. “ We were the first,” 
says Seneca, “ to enter the lecture-room, and 
the last to leave it. We also drew him into 
discussion in his walks.” .... “ Certainly 
I, when I heard Attalus discoursing on the 
vices, the mistakes, the evils of life, have 
often pitied the human race, and considered 
him as raised aloft, far above the highest 
eminence of humanity. He himself said that 
he was a king ; but it seemed to me that he 
was more than a king, since it was his pre- 
rogative to pass judgment on those who w ere 
kings. When, too, he began to recommend 
poverty, and to point out how everything 
which exceeded the limits of necessity was 
an unnecessary burden and heavy to be 
borne, I often wished I could have quitted 
his lecture-room a poor man,” &c. ( Epis - 
tola 108.) 

Seneca has quoted in his epistles many of 
the sayings of Attalus. They are commonly 
sensible aud just, and in almost every case 
illustrated by a comparison. In fact, judging 
from the quotations of Seneca, liveliness of 
illustration was one of the most marked cha- 
racteristics of Attalus. This may serve as a 
specimen. “ There is a pleasure in the 
memory of departed friends, which may be 
compared to apples that have an agreeable 
roughness, or to wine of too great age, the 
very bitterness of which has a charm ; but 
in which, after a time, all that was unplea- 
sant is lost, and unmingled sweetness re- 
mains.” ( Epistola 63.) 

Attalus wrote or discoursed on thunder, 
regarded as ominous ; and laid down a num- 
ber of rules by w hich its ominous character 
might be discriminated : a summary of these 
rules is given by Lucius Seneca in his “ Na- 
turales Qiuestiones.” Attalus was banished by 
the influence of Sejanus. Nothing is known 
of him subsequently. Fabricius thinks it 
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probable that he is the Attalus cited by He- 
sychius, in his Lexicon (under the word 
Kopiwoxrtri) as the author of a book IT tpl ria- 
poi/xiuv, tl On Proverbs.” (Fabricius, Bi- 
bliotheca Grceca , iii. p. 544, v. p. 106, ed. 
Harles; L. Annieus Seneca, Epistolcc 9, 
63, 67, 72, 81, 108, 110, Aaturales Qutes- 
tiones, lib. ii. c. 48 and 50 ; M. Annaeus 
Seneca, Suasoria, 2.) J . C. M. 

ATTALUS (“'AttoAos), a physician, who 
was a contemporary of Galen at Home, in 
the second century after Christ He was 
a pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the 
medical sect of the Methodici. Galen gives 
an account of his attending the Stoic phi- 
losopher Theagenes in his last illness, and 
accuses him of having been the cause of his 
death by his faulty treatment. Theagenes 
appears to have been suffering from an attack 
of acute hepatitis, which Attalus undertook 
to cure in three days, by means of a poultice 
of bread and honey, by fomenting the part 
with warm oil, and by restricting the patient to 
a drink probably answering to our water-gruel, 
which three remedies, Galen says, were con- 
sidered by Thessalus and his followers to be 
sufficient to cure acute diseases. Galen 
warned Attalus of his error (though his own 
proposed plan of treatment does not appear 
altogether satisfactory), but without effect, 
and in three days’ time, when Attalus brought 
some of his friends to enjoy his triumph, he 
found the patient dead. This case is exa- 
mined and explained at some length (though, 
of course, in the style of the sixteenth century) 
by Zacutus Lusitauus, De Medicor. Princip. 
Histor. lib. ii. hist. 102, p. 363, Lyon, 1642. 
(Galen, De Meth. Medendi , lib. x. cap. 1 5, 
tom. x. p. 909, ed. Kuhn.) W. A. G. 

ATTALUS, a presbyter of the Christian 
church in the fourth century, condemned at 
the Council of Aquileia, a.d. 381, for having 
embraced Arianism. ( Epistola Synodal is 

Concilii Aquileiemis ad Augustas, quoted by 
Baronius, Annates, a.d. 381, c. 93.) J.C.M. 

ATTALUS (’'AttoAos), son of Andro- 
menes, an officer of eminence in the army of 
Alexander the Great. He is first noticed on 
occasion of the conspiracy of Dimnus, when, 
after the execution of Philotas, Attalus and 
three of his brothers, Amyntas, Polemon, 
and Simmias, were charged with being im- 
plicated in the treason, on account of their 
intimacy with Philotas. Polemon fled, and 
this was held to be a corroboration of his 
own and his brothers* guilt. The other 
three, however, defended themselves so well 
as not only to secure an acquittal, but to ob- 
tain leave for Polemon to return [Amyntas]. 

Attalus served with distinction after his 
acquittal. During Alexander’s operations 
against the Sogdian insurgents (n.c. 328), 
Attains, with Polysperchon, Gorgias, and 
Meleager, was left in Bactria to secure that 
province; and early next year (n.c. 327) 
Attalus w’as sent, wdth others, under the 



command of Craterus, to finish the subjuga- 
tion of the district of Parsetacene. He also 
served with distinction in the Indian cam- 
paigns of Alexander (b.c. 327 — 325), and 
was, with his division, in the force sent 
homeward through Carmauia, under the 
command of Craterus. 

While Alexander was on his death-lied 
(b.c. 323), Attalus was one of the seven offi- 
cers who passed a night in the temple of Se- 
rapis, to consult the oracle of the god as to 
whether Alexander should be brought to the 
temple. On the death of Alexander, when 
the infantry, discontented with the arrange- 
ments made by Perdiccas and others of the 
superior officers, rose in revolt, Attalus and 
Meleager were sent to quiet them. Instead 
of doing so, they took part with the revolters, 
and Attalus sent men to put Perdiccas to 
death. The firmness of Perdiccas, however, 
prevented the execution of this purpose, and 
quelled the revolt. This account of the part 
taken by Attalus on this occasion rests on the 
sole authority of Justin. Some have thought 
that the Attalus mentioned by that writer was 
a different person from the son of Andro- 
menes ; but we are disposed to identify them. 
Attalus managed to reconcile himself to Per- 
diccas, and received the command of his fleet 
in the expedition against Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, in Egypt (b.c. 321); and (unless the 
marriage was of older date) received the 
hand of Atalante, sister of Perdiccas, in 
marriage. 

When Perdiccas was assassinated by his 
own officers ou the bank of the Nile (b.c. 
321), Atalante was also put to death. Atta- 
lus, who was at Pelusium with the fleet, im- 
mediately sailed to Tyre, and took possession 
of the town, and of a considerable treasure 
which Perdiccas had deposited there, and 
afforded an asylum to such of the friends of 
Perdiccas as fled to him. When Eurydice 
attempted to raise a sedition against Anti- 
pater in Syria, the same year, Attalus sup- 
ported her ; but, on the failure of her efforts, 
appears to have returned to Tyre, or pro- 
ceeded to Pisidia, where he united his forces 
with those of Alcetas, brother of Perdiccas. 
He attacked the Rhodians, but was beaten 
by them at sea (b.c. 320 or 321), and made 
an attack, apparently without success, upon 
Caunus and Cnidus. He and Alcetas de- 
feated Asander, the 6atrap or governor of Ca- 
ria, whom Antipater sent against them [Asan- 
der] ; but they were soon afterwards defeated 
by Antigonus in Pisidia, where they had col- 
lected sixteen thousand infantry and nine hun- 
dred horse: the army of Antigonus was 
much more numerous, and composed of bet- 
ter troops. Attalus, with Docimus and Pole- 
mon (the latter probably his brother) were 
taken, and confined in a strong fort situated 
on a rock. After a time the prisoners, only 
eight in number, by bribing some of the 
guard, obtained their own freedom and the 
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possession of the fort ; but while deliberating 
whether to hold out there or attempt to es- 
cape, they were blocked up by troops from the 
different posts in the neighbourhood. They 
had just time to admit some persons from 
without, who favoured them, and though 
these did not make their number more than 
sixty, they held out for above a year, ex- 
pecting to be relieved by Eumenes. At last 
they were obliged to surrender, and we hear 
no more of Attalus. (Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 
27, iv. 16, 22, 27, v. 12, vi. 17, vii. 26, and 
Fraqmenta , apud Phot. Bibliotheca , Cod. 92 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, xviii. 27, 45, xix. 16, 35 ; 
Justin, xiii. 3.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS (’'AttoAoj), an Athenian 
sculptor, who executed the statue of the Ly- 
cian Apollo, which was in the temple of 
Apollo at Argos. The date of Attalus is un- 
known. (Pausanias, ii. 19.) R. W. jun. 

A'TTALUS (called on his coins Flavius 
Pri8CU8 Attalus, the son of Priscus), one of 
the later Emperors of the Western Roman 
Empire. He is described as being an Ionian 
by descent (by which is probably meant that 
his family was from Ionia in Asia Minor), 
and a heathen by education ; and it is pro- 
bable that he continued a heathen until about 
the time of his accession to the empire. After 
the first siege of Rome by the Visigoths, under 
Alaric (a.d. 409), Attalus was sent by the Ro- 
man Senate, with Ctecilianus and Maximia- 
nus, to the Emperor Honorius, at Ravenua, on 
a missicn, the object of which is not clearly 
stated. They could only relate and lament the 
sufferings which Rome had endured, all useful 
measures for remedying these evils being 
obstructed by Olympius, then chief minister 
of Honorius. Attalus received from Olym- 
pius the appointment of chief of the treasury 
at Rome, and was sent back under the escort of 
Valens, and six thousand Dalmatian soldiers, 
destined to garrison Rome. The escort was 
attacked and destroyed by Alaric ; but Attalus 
and Valens, and about a hundred men, escaped 
to Rome ; where Attalus immediately super- 
seded Heliocrates in charge of the treasury, 
and proceeded, by order of Olympius, to 
confiscate the property of those who had 
been friends of Stilicho. This employment 
was, however, disagreeable to him : accord- 
ing to Zosimus, “ he thought it impious 
to insult the unfortunate and he made the 
search as inefficient as he could: he even 
privately admonished some of the proscribed 
parties to conceal their effects. Ilis mild- 
ness offended his employer, and he was sent 
for to Ravenna to pay the penalty of his 
indulgence ; and would have been put to 
death, if he had not taken sanctuary in a 
Christian church. 

On the downfall and flight of Olympius, 
soon after, Attalus was sent back to Rome by 
the emperor, as prefect or governor of the 
city, his former office of treasurer being con- 
ferred on Demetrius. Attalus held the office 
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of prefect when hostilities were renewed, and 
Rome r was a second, time liesieged by Alaric. 
The capture of the Port (Portus), at the mouth 
of the Tiber, a few miles distant from Rome, in 
which the corn for the supply of the citizens 
was stored up, obliged the city to submit to 
the Gothic king (a.d. 409), who directed the 
Romans to elect an emperor in place of Ho- 
norius. It was by the command of Alaric 
that Attalus was chosen. The choice was, 
how'ever, a popular one, and the accession of 
the new emperor was hailed with great joy, 
to which the prospect of a resident sovereign, 
and the lenient character of Attalus, appear 
to have conduced. As he was baptised by 
Sigesarius, whom Sozomen describes as “ the 
bishop of the Goths,” and who was an Arian, 
it is probable that his baptism immediately 
preceded or accompanied nis elevation. His 
accession gave hope to the Arians of greater 
indulgence than they had experienced from 
Theodosius and his sons. Those also who 
adhered to the ancient religion of the empire 
rejoiced at the accession of one who had been 
brought up a heathen. 

Attalus immediately proceeded to appoint 
his officers. Alaric himself was made general 
of the army, conjointly with Valens, who how- 
ever appears to have been at the time at Ra- 
venna with Honorius ; Ataulphus, or Adolphus, 
brother of Alaric’s wife, and afterwards his 
successor in the Gothic kingdom, was made 
general of the household cavalry : the other 
offices were filled up with Romans. Attalus 
then assembled the senate, and made a long 
and elaborate speech, in which he promised 
to preserve their privileges, and to reduce 
Egypt and the provinces of the east under 
their ancient subjection to Italy. Perhaps by 
thus recalling the memory of their departed 
greatness, Attalus thought to revive the na- 
tional spirit of Rome : he was also misled by 
some pretended prophecies ; but whether these 
were of pagan or Christian origin is not said. 

His first attempt was on the province of 
Africa of which Carthage was the capital, 
which was held for Honorius by Count Hera- 
clian. Attalus rejected the advice of Alaric 
to send a small body of Gothic troopB under 
Drumas, and sent Coustans, one of his parti- 
zans, with scarcely any force, to supersede 
Heraclian in the government of the province. 
Sozomen and Zosimus attribute his conduct 
to his infatuated reliance on the above- 
mentioned prophecies ; but possibly an un- 
willingness to deliver up the provinces of the 
empire to barbarian troops may have had its 
influence. Attalus, with Alaric, then ad- 
vanced toward Ravenna at the head of a com- 
bined army of Romans and Goths. Honorius 
in alarm sent an embassy, consisting of his 
chief officers, offering to make Attalus his 
partner in the empire ; but Attalus refused 
the offer, though he expressed his willingness 
to allow Honorius his choice of an island, or 
other place as a retreat, and to leave him the 
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state and retinue of an emperor. As the 
cause of Honorius seemed lost, Jovian, or as 
Sozomen calls him, John (’lwdyyyjs), or ac- 
cording to Zosimus, Jovius (’ 1 6 fho$), one of 
his ambassadors, embraced the side of Attalus ; 
and suggested to him to insist that Honorius 
should undergo the mutilation of one of his 
members : but Attalus immediately rejected 
the proposal, and rebuked Jovian; though 
he received him at the same time into his 
confidence, and confirmed him in his dignity 
of patrician. Honorius was preparing to 
quit Ravenna, and had vessels prepared for 
the purpose, when he received a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand men, or, according to 
Zosimus, forty thousand, from his nephew 
Theodosius II., Emperor of the East; and 
this assistance determined him to carry on 
the struggle to the last. The foregoing ac- 
count of the transactions at Ravenna rests 
chiefly on the authority of Olympiodorus, 
whose narrative appears more accurate and 
particular than that of Zosimus. 

The aspect of affairs soon began to change. 
Constans was slain in Africa by Heraclian, 
who not only secured that province for Hono- 
rius, but by laying an embargo on the corn- 
ships destined for Rome, produced in that city 
a dreadful famine, so that the inhabitants were 
reduced to feed upon chesnuts in place of 
wheat, and some were suspected of feeding 
on human flesh. Attalus in consequence re- 
turned to Rome to consult the senate. Jovian, 
seeing the turn of affairs, and being bribed 
by Honorius, turned traitor again, ana sought 
to ruin Attalus by alienating Alaric from 
him. Attalus himself gave offence to his 
Gothic patron, by refusing, in opposition to 
the judgment of the senate, Alaric’s renewed 
offer to send a body of Gothic soldiers to 
Africa ; and contented himself with sending 
officers and money to support his adherents 
there. About this time Valens was put to 
death on suspicion of treason, but whether by 
Honorius or by Attalus is not clear. The 
account of Zosimus rather leads us to sup- 
pose it was by Attalus. Possibly Valens, 
like Jovian, had deserted Honorius when his 
cause seemed desperate, and now sought, by 
fresh treason, to be reconciled to him. 

The siege of Ravenna meanwhile con- 
tinued, but with little success : several towns 
were taken by Alaric for refusing to acknow- 
ledge Attalus, but Bononia (Bologna) success- 
fully resisted his attacks. Alaric was, by this 
time, quite estranged from the cause of Atta- 
lus, disgusted, as is commonly said, by his 
inefficiency ; perhaps also offended by his re- 
fusal to sacrifice the empire entirely to the 
Goths. However this may be, he resolved on 
his deposition : and, having made terms with 
Honorius, he brought Attalus to Ariminum 
(Rimini) and there publicly despoiled him of 
the insignia of the imperial dignity, which 
were sent to Honorius. All the officers of 
Attalus resigned their honours ; which, how- 
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ever, Honorius restored to them. Attalus 
did not venture to trust the clemency of his 
late competitor, but preferred to remain with 
Alaric as a private individual. His son, 
Ampelius, also remained with him. The 
deposition of Attalus took place a.d. 410, 
about a year after his elevation. 

At a subsequent time Alaric replaced Atta- 
lus in his imperial dignity, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards again, and finally, deposed 
him. We refer to this second and very brief 
reign of Attalus the account of Socrates, the 
ecclesiastical historian, who says that Alaric 
44 one day ordered him to go forth surrounded 
with imperial state, and ,the next day made 
him appear in the dress of a slave,” meaning 
probably of a subject. This second eleva- 
tion of Attalus was probably at the time of 
the third siege of Rome (Aug. a.d. 410) when 
the city was pillaged by the Goths. 

On the retirement of the Goths into Gaul 
(a.d. 412), and afterwards (a.d. 414) into 
Spain, under Ataulphus, Alaric’s successor, 
Attalus accompanied them. While in Gaul 
he resumed the title of emperor for a short 
time : but does not seem to have attempted 
to obtain any actual power. 

He appears to have had some influence 
with the Gothic prince, and it was at his 
suggestion that Ataulphus offered to assist 
with his forces the usurper Jovinus, whom he 
marched to join. Jovinus, however, feared 
or suspected the Gothic prince, and reproached 
Attalus with having brought him into con- 
nection with so unwelcome an ally. On oc- 
casion of the marriage of Ataulphus with 
Placidia, sister of Honorius (a.d. 414), Atta- 
lus composed or sung an epithalamium. He 
afterwards attempted to leave Spain, 44 on 
some unknown enterprise” (incerta moliens), 
says Orosius, but more probably from fear of 
being delivered hp to Honorius, with whom 
the Visigoths maintained their alliance. His 
attempt to escape was not successful : he was 
captured at sea, and taken to Constantius, 
general of Honorius, and by him sent to 
Honorius at Ravenna, who took him to Rome, 
and having exhibited him publicly before 
his tribunal at Rome, and mutilated him by 
the amputation of two of the fingers of his 
right hand, sent him into banishment in the 
Lipari Isle6. Philostorgius says he was 
delivered up by the Goths to Honorius after 
the death of Ataulphus, which took place at 
Barcelona a.d. 4 1 5. The date of his capture 
is variously given : it probably occurred in 
a.d. 416 or 417. Nothing further is known 
of his history. 

Tillemont and Gibbon both speak of Attalus 
very unfavourably: Tillemont apparently 
from his want of orthodoxy, and Gibbon 
from his deficiency in what are termed the 
heroic virtues. \et Attalus showed good- 
ness of disposition in his unwillingness to 
persecute the friends of Stilicho, and his re- 
fusal (according to Olympiodorus) to require 
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the mutilation of Honoring. His disinclina- 
tion to send Gothic troops into Africa, how- 
ever much # at variance with the dictates 
of self-interest, showed his regard for what 
he deemed the interest and honour of the 
empire ; and his deposition was, in fact, 
caused by his unwillingness to subserve the 
purposes and ambition of Alaric. (Zosimus, 
vi. 6 — 12; Sozomen, Eccles. Hist . ix. 8, 9; 
Socrates, Eccles. Hist. vii. 10; Olympiodorus, 
apud Phot Biblioth, Cod. 80 ; Philostorgius, 
Eccles. Hist. xii. 3, 4, 5, with Godefroy’s 
Notes ; Paulus Diaconus, xiv. ; Orosius, vii. 
42 ; Procopius, Vanda lie War , i. 2 ; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall , &c., c. xxxi ; Tillemont, 
Hist oi re des Empereurs.) J. C. M. 

ATTALUS (‘'ArroAor), a Macedonian 
officer of rank, in the reign of Philip II., of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great. 
Attalus married the daughter of Parmenion, 
one of Philip’s best officers ; and when Phi- 
lip, toward the close of his life, repudiated 
Olympias, he married Cleopatra, niece of 
Attalus. On occasion of these nuptials At- 
talus, being drunk, insulted Alexander, by 
inviting the Macedonians, who were present 
at the marriage-feast, to ask of the gods a 
u legitimate” successor to the throne. Alexan- 
der kindled at the insinuation, and asking 
Attalus whether he thought him a bastard, 
threw his wine-cup at his head. Attalus 
threw his in return ; and a brawl ensued, in 
which Alexander had nearly fallen by the 
hand of his own father. The retreat of 
Alexander and his mother into Illyricum 
and Epirus left Attalus predominant at the 
court of Philip, where his abuse of his influ- 
ence led to the king’s death. A quarrel be- 
tween two persons of the name of Pausanias, 
one of whom was the friend of Attalus, led 
Attalus to commit a gross outrage on the 
other. The injured man complained to 
Philip, but, not being able to obtain justice 
from him, determined on his assassination, 
which he effected b.c. 336. 

At the time of Philip’s murder Attalus ap- 
pears to have been in Asia Minor, whither 
he had been 6ent with Parmenion and 
Am vntas, to prepare for the campaign against 
the Persians, ana where he had made himself, 
by acts of kindness and by his friendly de- 
portment, acceptable to the army. The ac- 
cession of Alexander led Attalus to engage 
in some intrigues with the Athenians, then 
influenced by Demosthenes; but changing 
his mind, he sought to recover the king’s 
favour, and, to effect this, gave up to him a 
letter which he had received from Demos- 
thenes. Alexander, however, sent Hecatacus 
into Asia, writh orders, if possible, to bring 
Attalus a prisoner ; but if not, to put him 
privately to death. Iiecatscus preferred the 
latter course, and Attalus was put to death, 
apparently soon after Alexander’s accession. 
It is doubtful whether Alexander, when he 
gave his commission to Hecakens, was influ- 
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enced by more than suspicion of what Atta- 
lus might do; nor is it clear that Attalus 
had involved himself so far in his commu- 
nications with Demosthenes, as to be justly 
liable to punishmeut. His death was made 
the subject of reproach against Alexander, 
both by Cleitus and Hermolaus; and it is 
observable that Hermolaus, according to 
Quintus Curtius, speaks of Parmenion as 
the agent of Alexander in the affair : but 
Diodorus and others are silent as to Par- 
menion’s participation in the death of his 
son-in-law. (Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 93, xvii. 
2, 3, 5; Justin, ix. 5, 6, xii. 6 ; Quintus Cur- 
tius, vi. 9, viii. 1, 7, 8.) J. C. M. 

ATTALUS, the Martyr, one of those 
Christians who were put to death at Lyon 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 
177. He was a native of Pergamus in Asia, 
and a Homan citizen, well instructed in Chris- 
tianity, and a man of eminence in the church 
of Lyon, of which he was regarded as “ a 
pillar and foundation.” He and Alexander, 
one of his fellow-martyrs, were exposed to 
wild beasts; but, as these did not destroy 
them, they were subjected to various tortures, 
and then put to death. Attalus, while under 
torture, was asked what was the name of 
God : to which he answered, “ God has not 
a name like a man ; ” or, as Rufinus gives it, 
“ Those who are many are distinguished by 
names: he who is one needs no name.” 
( Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and 7.y on, 
in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, v. 1 ; Hu- 
finus, version of the above letter, in the Acta 
Sanctorum , June 2.) J.C. M. 

ATTALUS ("AttoAos), the name of three 
kings of Pergamus, one of the kingdoms 
which were formed after the breaking up of 
the great Macedonian Empire. Previous to 
the time of the first Attalus, Pergamus had 
been governed by dynasts or tyrants, whose 
descendant Attalus I. assumed’ the title of 
king, and transmitted it to his successors. 

Attalus I. succeeded his cousin Eu- 
menes I., in b.c. 241. He w r as a son of Atta- 
lus, a younger brother of Philettcrus, the 
founder of the principality of Pergamus, by 
Antiochis. At the time of his accession the 
Galatians, or Gauls, were overrunning Asia 
Minor, plundering and ravaging the country, 
and they served either as mercenaries in the 
armies of the princes of Asia Minor, or made 
war upon one another. Attalus I. was the 
first of the Asiatic princes who succeeded in 
defeating one of their hosts in Mysia in a 
great battle. This victory, which was gained 
by the aid of Gallic mercenaries, took place 
soon after the accession of Attalus, and on 
this occasion he assiuned the title of king, 
and dedicated a sculptured representation of 
the defeat of the Gauls on the Acropolis of 
Athens. By this victory Attalus extended 
his kingdom, which was afterwards increased 
by his taking advantage of the disputes 
among the members of the royal family of 
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Syria. In b.c. 229 he gained several victo- 
ries over Autiochus Hierax, and his kingdom 
gradually extended over all Asia Minor, west 
of Mount Taurus. Seleucus Ceraunus, who 
succeeded Seleucus Callinicus in b.c. 226, 
attempted to recover the possessions which 
Syria had lost in Asia Minor, but he was 
murdered during his campaign against Atta- 
ins in b.c. 224. Ilis kinsman Achieus, how- 
ever, carried out his plan, and succeeded so 
far as to confine Attalus to the town of Per- 
gamus. But he was prevailed upon by the 
Byzantines, whom Attalus had assisted in 
their war against the Rhodians, to abstain 
from further hostilities. While Ac bee us was 
afterwards engaged in Pisidia in b.c. 218, 
Attalus recovered some of the towns which 
he had lost, by the aid of Galatian mercena- 
ries, but as he was making progress in iEo- 
lis, an eclipse of the sun took place, which 
frightened the barbarians, and they refused 
to fight any longer. In b.c. 216, Antio- 
chus III. marched against Acha*us, who, 
after his victories, had revolted, and declared 
himself an independent king. Attalus now 
formed an alliance with Autiochus, though 
he does not appear to have taken any active 
part in the campaigns against Achicus, who 
was put to death in b.c. 214. In proportion 
as the kingdom of Antiochus now increased 
in importance by the defeat of Achseus and 
other events, that of Attalus sank in the scale, 
and as Attalus had also to fear the enterprise 
of Philip V. of Macedonia, his dominions 
became more unsafe. These circumstances 
induced him to join the league which was 
formed by the Romans and JEtolians against 
Philip and the Acha>ans, in b.c. 211. Two 
years afterwards Attalus and Pyrrhias were 
elected strategi of the /Etolians, and in order 
to support them against Philip, Attalus 
landed with a fleet on the coast of Angina, 
where he was joined by the Roman procon- 
sul P. Sulpicius and his fleet, and both spent 
the winter of b.c. 207 and 206 in Angina. 
While petitions were sent to Philip from 
various parts of Greece to solicit his protec- 
tion against Attalus aud the iEtolians, Atta- 
lus sailed to the island of Lemnos, and thence 
to Peparethus, which he ravaged. After this 
he held a meeting of the iEtolians at Hera- 
clea. P. Sulpicius and Attalus now went to 
Nicsea in Ixicris, and thence they proceeded to 
Oreus in Eulxpn, which the Romans besieged 
by sea, and Attalus by land. After a fearful 
struggle the Macedonian garrison was com- 
pelled to quit the place. While Sulpicius 
proceeded to Chalcis, Attalus took and de- 
stroyed the town of Opus. Ignorant of the 
approach of Philip, he lost his time in exact- 
ing money from the wealthy inhabitants of 
Locris, and had it not been for some Cretans, 
who discovered the enemy at a distance, At- 
talus would have fallen into the hands of the 
Macedonians. He had only time to escape to 
his ships, whither he was followed by Philip. 
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On arriving at Oreus. he was informed that 
Prusias, King of Bithynia, had invaded his 
kingdom, and he hastily returned to Asia. 
Respecting the events of his war with Pru- 
sias, and its termination, nothing is known. 

In b.c. 205, Roman ambassadors appeared 
in Asia to fetch the symbol of the great mother 
of the gods from Pessinus, aud Attalus assisted 
them in obtaining it. In the general pacifica- 
tion which was brought about at the close of 
b.c. 205, Attalus and Prusias were included, 
the former as the ally of the Romans, and 
the latter as the ally of Philip. This peace 
was broken by Philip in b.c. 203: by de- 
stroying the town of Cius, on the Propontis, 
he provoked the Rhodians, whom Attalus 
sided with. In b.c. 201 Philip took revenge 
upon Attalus by invading his kingdom and 
ravaging the neighbourhood of Pergamus in 
a most barbarous manner, though he was un- 
able to take Pergamus itself. A sea-fight 
took place off Chios, between the united 
fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians on the one 
side, and the fleet of Philip of Macedonia on 
the other. Philip was defeated with consi- 
derable loss ; but as Attalus, who had pur- 
sued one of the enemy’s ships too far, was at 
last obliged to save himself by flight, Philip 
claimed the victory. Hereupon Philip went 
to Caria, and while he was still in Asia, At- 
talus, at the request of the Athenians, who 
were oppressed by a Macedonian garrison, 
sailed to Europe. He was received at Athens 
in the most flattering manner, b.c. 200, and 
a new tribe was formed and called after him, 
Attalis. At Athens he met embassies of the 
Romans and Rhodians, and war was again de- 
clared against Philip, who was then besieg- 
ing Abydos on the Hellespont Attalus im- 
mediately set out to relieve the place, but he 
did nothing. In the year following, b.c. 199, 
the combined fleets of Attalus and L. Apus- 
tius sailed from Pineus to Andros, which 
was surrendered to them after a short siege, 
and the place was given to Attains ; the Ro- 
mans kept the booty. After attempting to 
take several other towns, Attalus and L. 
Apustius appeared before Oreus in Eubcea, 
which had again fallen into the hands of the 
Macedonians, but was now taken after a reso- 
lute defence of the Macedonian garrison. 
Oreus was given to Attalus, and the Romans 
took the prisoners. But before the war could 
be brought to a close, Attalus was obliged to 
return to Asia, for Antiochus III. had taken 
advantage of his absence, and invaded the 
kingdom of Pergamus. Attalus requested the 
interference of the Romans, and a Roman 
embassy was accordingly seut to Antiochus, 
which caused him to withdraw his troops from 
the dominions of the ally of Rome. Attalus, 
in his gratitude towards his deliverers, again 
joined the Romans in Greece in B.c. 198, 
and after spending the winter in ASgina, he 
went to Thebes in Boeotia, with the view of 
detaching the Boeotians from the cause of 
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Macedonia. He addressed the people in 
their public assembly, but in the midst of 
his speech he was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy. He was carried to Pergamus, and 
died there in b.c. 197, at the age of seventy- 
two, and after a reign of forty-four years. 
Attalus was one of the greatest kings of his 
dynasty. When he succeeded his cousin, 
Eumenes I., he had little except a well- 
stocked treasury, and this he employed in 
delivering the country from a formidable 
enemy, and in forming a kingdom. He was 
a great general, a liberal and faithful friend 
and ally. Polybius glories in the idea that 
Attalus died in defending the liberty of 
Greece. Attalus was a man of singular mo- 
desty, and a kind husband and father. By 
his wife, Apollonis, or Apollonias, a woman 
of no rank, to whom Attalus was sincerely 
attached, he had four sons, Eumenes, Atta- 
lus, Philetcenis, and Athenseus: Eumenes 
succeeded him on the throne of Pergamus. 
Pergamus was at that time, like Alexandria, 
one of the great seats of art and learning, 
and Attalus, like most members of his family, 
loved and encouraged them. It has even 
been supposed that he wrote on subjects of 
natural history, but there is no satisfactory 
evidence for this. (Polybius, iv. 48, 49, 
v. 77, 78, x. 41, 42, xvi. 1, &c., xvii. 2, 8, 
16, xviii. 24, xxii. 2, &c. ; Livy, xxvi. 24, 
xxvii. 29, 30, 33, xxviii. 5, &c., xxix. 10, 
&c., xxxi. 14, &c. 44, &c., xxxii. 8, 27, 33, 
&c., xxxiii. 2, 21 ; Pausanias, i. 8, § 1, 5, 
§5, 8, § 1, 25, § 2, x. 15, § 3 ; Strabo, xiii. 

624 ; Eusebius, Chronicon. Armen, p. 347 ; 

iogenes Laertius, iv. 8 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
viii. 74, xxxiv. 19, § 24, xxxv. 49; Athe- 
mcus, xv. p. 697.) 

Attalus II., surnamed Philadelphia, 
was the second son of Attalus I. After the 
accession of his elder brother, Eumenes II., 
he, as well as his other brothers, occupied a 
private station, although they, and more 
especially Attalus, were actively engaged in 
the armies of Eumenes. Thus we find Atta- 
lus, in b.c. 190, opposing Seleucus, the son of 
Antioclius III., who had invaded the king- 
dom of Pergamus, and even laid siege to Per- 

E imus itself, while Eumenes was absent in 
ycia. Afterwards, in the same year, he 
commanded the right wing in the battle near 
Mount Sipylus against Antiochus III. In 
the year following, while Eumenes was ab- 
sent at Rome, Attalus was called upon by the 
Roman consul, Cn. Manlius Vulso, to join 
him in the war against the Galatians, and 
Attalus accordingly met the consul with a 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, and 
requested his brother Athemeus to follow 
with other troops. In b.c. 182, just after his 
return from an embassy to Rome, he served 
his brother Eumenes in a war against Phar- 
naces, and when Roman ambassadors arrived 
in Asia, to bring about a peace between the 
belligerents, Attalus was sent by his brother 
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Eumenes to meet and receive them. In B.c. 
171 he accompanied Eumenes and Athenapus 
with a fleet to Chalcis, from whence Attalus 
proceeded with a detachment to the Roman 
consul P. Licinius Crassus, who was opera- 
ting in Thessaly against the Macedonians. 
Attalus was also employed several times on 
embassies to Rome ; and when he was sent 
thither for the fourth time, in b.c. 167, to 
congratulate the Romans on their late vic- 
tory over Perseus of Macedonia, some sena- 
tors suggested to him that as he had always 
been a sincere friend of the Romans, the 
kingdom of Pergamus ought to be divided, 
and that one half of it ought to be given to 
him as an independent kingdom. Attalus 
was not only disposed to enter into this 
scheme, but appears to have thought of usurp- 
ing the whole kingdom. However, the re- 
monstrances of a physician, named Stratius, 
whom Eumenes had sent after him to watch 
his conduct, prevailed upon him to abandon 
the plan, as it was evident that Eumenes 
could not live much longer. 

Eumenes died in b.c. 159, and Attalus 
succeeded to the throne, according to Strabo, 
only as the guardian of Attalus, a son of 
Eumenes, who w as yet a child ; but Polybius 
mentions no such restriction. The first act 
after his accession was the restoration of 
Ariarathes V. Philopator to his kingdom of 
Cappadocia, from which he had been ex- 
pelled. In b.c. 156 he was involved in a 
war with Prusias of Bithynia, who ad- 
vanced as far as Pergamus, and after being 
defeated by Prusias, Attalus sent his bro- 
ther Athena?us to Rome to inform the senate 
of what had happened. The report was 
looked upon at first with some suspicion, 
until P. Lentulus, on his return from Asia, 
confirmed it Several embassies were now 
sent from Rome to prevent Prusias continu- 
ing his hostilities, but he persisted in spite of 
the threats of the Romans. Attalus then 
called in the aid of his Asiatic allies, Ariara- 
thes of Cappadocia and Mithridates of Pon- 
tus. The Roman envoys advised Attalus to 
protect his frontiers, but to abstain from act- 
ing on the offensive, while they exerted 
themselves to induce the towns of Asia to 
abandon the cause Of Prusias and join Atta- 
lus. At last, however, a fresh Roman em- 
bassy appeared in Asia, b.c. 154, which put 
an end to the war, and established peace be- 
tween the two kings on the following terms : 
that Prusias should surrender to Attalus 
twenty ships, pay five hundred talents in the 
space of twenty years, and (hat each of the 
two kings should remain in the possession of 
what he had before the war. Prusias was 
also obliged to pay one hundred talents, as 
an indemnification for the injuries he had 
inflicted upon several towns. In b.c. 152 
Attalus sent an auxiliary army to Alexander 
Balas, and assisted him in usurping the 
throne of Syria; and as he had probably 
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never forgiven the defeat he had suffered 
from Prusias, he assisted Nicomedes, the son 
of Prusias, at first secretly, and afterwards 
openly, against his father, and thus became 
the main instrument in bringing about the 
downfall of his old enemy, in b.c. 149. The 
part he had taken in this affair between fa- 
ther and son, drew upon him an attack from 
Diegylis, a Thracian prince, and son-in-law 
of Prusias, whom, however, he soon con- 
quered. Shortly after he assisted the Ho- 
mans in their wars against the impostor Philip 
of Macedonia, and against the Achacans, the 
latter of which terminated in the destruction 
of Corinth, b.c. 146. During the remaining 
years of his life he abandoned himself to in- 
dolence, and was completely guided by Phi- 
lopcemen, one of his friends. Like his pre- 
decessors, he encouraged the arts and learn- 
ing in his dominions, and he founded the 
towns of Attalia in Pamphylia and Philadel- 
phia in Lydia. He died in b.c. 138, accord- 
ing to Lucian, at the age of eighty- two, and 
was succeeded by Attalus, the son of his pre- 
decessor and brother. (Polybius, iii. 5, 
xxii. 22, xxv. 4, 6, xxx. 1, &c., xxxi. 9, 
xxxii. 3, 5, 25, 8tc xxxiii. 1, 6, 10, & c.; 
Livy, xxxv. 23, xxxvii. 18, 43, xxxviii. 12, 
xlii. 16, 55, 58, 65, xlv. 19, 20; Strabo, xiii. 

624, xiv. p. 667; Lucian, Macrob. 12; 
iodorus Siculus, xxxi. Excerpta , p. 589, 
ed. Wesseling ; xxxiii. Excerpta , p. 595, ed. 
Wesseliug, &c. ; Appian, De Bello Mithrid. 4, 
&c. ; Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Plutarch, An Seni ait 
gerenda Respubl. 16 ; De Fratrum A more, 18’; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 39, viii. 74, xxxv. 36, 
§ 19; Athenseus, viii. 346, xiv. 634; Ste- 
phanus Byzant. under *i\abt\<pta ; Pausanias, 
vii. 16, § 8.) 

Attalus III., surnamed Philome'tor, 
was a son of King Eumenes II. and Strato- 
nice, the daughter of Ariarathes of Cappa- 
docia. When yet a boy, he spent some time 
at Rome, and on the death of his uncle, At- 
talus II., in b.c. 138, he succeeded to the 
throne of Pergamus. No sooner was the go- 
vernment in his hands than he set about 
murdering his nearest relatives and friends. 
After the perpetration of these crimes, for 
which there was not the slighest excuse, he 
sunk into a state of remorse and gloomy me- 
lancholy ; he allowed his hair and beard to 
grow, and withdrew from all society. Un- 
concerned about the affairs of his kingdom, 
he devoted himself to sculpture and garden- 
ing : one of his favourite occupations was to 
prepare poisons. He wrote a work on gar- 
dening, which is lost, but it is mentioned by 
Varro, Columella, and Pliny. He died in 
b.c. 133, in consequence of a fever which he 
took by exposing himself to the heat of the 
sun, in erecting a statue of his mother. He 
bequeathed, in his will, the kingdom of Per- 
gamus to the Romans ; but the suspicion is 
not without some probability that this be- 
quest was not an act of his free will, and that 
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it was made on the advice of some friends of 
the Romans. The Romans, however, did 
not remain in the undisturbed possession of 
the bequest ; for, soon after the death of At- 
talus, Aristonicus claimed the kingdom. (Po- 
lybius, xxxiii. 16 ; Strabo, xiii. 624 ; Diodo- 
rus Siculus, xxxiv. Excerpta, p. 601, ed. Wes- 
seling ; Justin, xxxvi. 14; Livy, Epit. lib. 
58; Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus , 14; Appian, 
De Bello Mithrid. 62, De Beilis Civil, v. 4 ; 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 4 ; Varro, De Re Rus- 
tica , Preface ; Columella, i. 1 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 5. On the family of the Attali, and 
their merits in regard to the arts and litera- 
ture, see Manso, Ueber die Attalen , ihr staats- 
kluges Benehmen und ihre andem Verdienste , 
Breslau, 1815, 4to. ; Wegener, De Aula At - 
talica literarum artiumque fautrice , Copen- 
hagen, 1836, 8vo.) L. S. 

A'TTALUS C'AttoAos), a sophist or rheto- 
rician, son of Polemon, also a sophist, lived 
in the reign of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. His name occurs in a Greek in- 
scription on the reverse of three different 
medals of that period, “ Attains, the sophist, 
to his own cities, Smyrna and Laodicea.” It 
appears from this that he belonged to one of 
these places by birth, to the other by adop- 
tion. Which of the two was his birth-place 
is disputed ; it was probably Laodicea. He 
appears to have settled at Smyrna. He had 
a daughter, Callisto, married to Rusinianus, 
a man high in municipal office in the city of 
Phocsea. Hermocrates, the sophist, was the 
son of Callisto, and grandson of Attalus. The 
Attalus, whose etymology of the word ph\a 
(small cattle, as sheep or goats), is quoted in 
the “ Etymologicum Magnum,” is perhaps 
the sophist. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grate, vi. 
p. 124, ed. Harles; Tristan de St. Amand, 
Commentaires Historiques , tom. i. p. 647 ; 
Ezechiel Spanheim, De Prastantia et Usu 
Numismatum Antiquorum Dissertatio Unde- 
cima , c. 35 ; Philostratus, Lives of the So- 
phists, book ii. c. 25, with the notes of Olea- 
rius.) J.C.M. 

AT-TAMI'MI', an Arabic physician, whose 
complete designation was Abu ’Abdullah Mo- 
hammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn Sa’id At-tamfmi 
Al-makdesf. He was (as his name implies) a 
native of Jerusalem, where his grandfather 
Sa’id had been a physician before him. He 
was instructed in the art of medicine by a 
Christian, and seems to have given much 
attention to pharmacy and materia medica, 
especially to the discovery of a theriaca, or 
universal antidote, on which subject he wrote 
several works. He went to Egypt about 
a.h. 360 (a.d. 970 — 1) and entered the ser- 
vice of Ya’kiib Ibn Kalis, who was vizir to 
Al-’aziz, the second of the Fatimide Khalifs, 
a.h. 365—386 (a.d. 976—996). Here he 
continued to prosecute his studies, and wrote 
several other medical works : he was still 
alive in Egypt in a.h. 370 (a.d. 980 — 1). 
Abd-’l-feraj mentions him among the most 
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eminent physicians of his time, and particu- 
larly praises his good breeding ; saying, that 
“ he never contradicted any one hut for the 
sake of truth/’ The titles of seven of his 
works are mentioned by W iistenfeld, “ Ge- 
schichte der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturfor- 
scher,” Gottingen, 8vo. 1840. (Abu-’l-fhraj, 
Hist. Compend. Dynast, p. 214; I bn Abi 
Ossaybi’ah, Funtes Helationum de Claxtsibus 
Medicorum , cap. xv. § 5.) W. A. G. 

ATT A 11, or, as he is more commonly 
called, Oogi or Khojah Attar, from a title 
attached to his name, was nominally the 
vizir, but in reality the sovereign, of Ormuz 
at the time when the Portuguese first ap- 
peared before that city, under the command 
of Affonso d'Albuqucrque. The accounts of 
his early career, given by Joam de Barros and 
Lopes ue Castanheda, differ in several parti- 
culars. According to Barros he was first 
known as a favounte eunuch of Torun-Shah, 
the king of Ormuz, great-grandson of that 
Gordun-Shah who first discerned the advan- 
tages of the position of Ormuz for the com- 
mand of the Persian Gulf, and founded a city 
in that barren island, which rapidly became 
the most splendid centre of commerce in 
Western Asia. When discord broke out 
among the three sons of Torun-Shah, and 
the eldest was killed by some Abyssinian 
slaves, it was by the advice and influence of 
Attar that the youngest was raised to the 
throne. On the defeat of the new monarch 
in battle, by Sargol, the second of the brothers, 
who blinded his vanquished competitor, Attar 
was reduced to obscurity and exile during 
Sargol’s long reign of thirty years ; but on 
his death it was again by Attar’s influence 
that Seif-ed-din, a boy of twelve, the son of 
his former defeated and blinded master, was 
made Shah of Ormuz. According to Cas- 
tanheda, Attar, though a foreign eunuch, a 
native of Bengal, had, after destroying the 
Abyssinian slaves who murdered the eldest 
son of Torun-Shah, taken himself a more 
conspicuous share in the government than 
Barros assigns him ; had first set up a blind 
king, then deposed and murdered him, and 
established another. There is no doubt that 
Attar had the chief authority in Ormuz at 
the time of Albuquerque’s arrival, Sunday 
the 25th of September, 1 507. The news of 
his ravages on the coast of Arabia had already 
reached Attar, who had requested the com- 
manders of some vessels in the port to delay 
their departure, in expectation of the appear- 
ance of this dangerous visitor. A messenger 
was sent on board to request to know the object 
of the European’s visit Albuquerque replied, 
that he was a captain of the King Emmanuel 
of Portugal, sent by him to the coasts of 
Arabia to give peace to those who would 
become his tributaries, and totally to destroy 
all those who refused; adding that, as the 
Portuguese were brought up in constant con- 
test with the Moors, they would rather have 
14 



war than peace. Attar endeavoured to gain 
time to meet these imperious demands ; but 
Albuquerque refused to allow delay, and with 
his fleet of seven sail, manned with four 
hundred and seventy Portuguese, he attacked 
the immensely superior forces in the port and 
city of Ormuz, and gained a victory, in which 
the Portuguese lost ten men and the Asiatics 
sixteen hundred. Attar was compelled to 
ield ; and at an interview lietween the boy- 
in g and Albuquerque, the Shah of Ormuz 
acknowledged himself the vassal of the King 
of Portugal. Soon after, when envoys arrived 
from the Shah of Shiraz to claim a customary 
tribute from Ormuz, Attar sent them to Al- 
buquerque, who gave them some lance-heads 
and cannon-balls, and told them that w as the 
coin the King of Portugal paid tribute in. 
The Portuguese shortly after commenced 
building a fort, but, as if this was not humili- 
ation enough, Albuquerque, upon missing 
five of his men, before knowing what had 
become of them, sent to Attar to demand 
that they should be found and sent back to 
him, with the threat that, unless this were 
done forthwith, he would destroy the city 
with fire and sword. His own captains in 
vain opposed his headlong fury. On his re- 
ceiving a “ round-robin,” signed by many of 
them, as he was talking with the masons at 
the fort, he handed it to one of the masons, 
and contemptuously desired him to build it 
into the wall. On not receiving the five 
missing men, who some time afterwards 
turned out to have deserted to Attar, he de- 
clared war, in opposition to the opinion of his 
captains, blockaded the island of Ormuz, and 
cut off the noses, ears, and hands of the boat- 
men whom he intercepted in endeavouring to 
convey provisions from the -mainland to the 
insulated town. His next attempt was to 
choke the wells from which the Ormuzians 
derived their scanty supply of water; but 
Attar, obtaining information of his purpose, 
hastened to the spot, and after a desperate 
conflict, in which Barros says that more blood 
was spilt than there was water in the wells, 
the Portuguese were defeated. Three of 
Albuquerque’s captains, disgusted at his ob- 
stinacy, deserted him, and sailed to carry 
their complaints to Don Francisco d’ Al- 
meida, the Portuguese viceroy of India, which 
obliged Albuquerque to relinquish his enter- 
prise, and go to winter at Socotra. Attar, in 
the mean time, opened a correspondence with 
the viceroy, and when Albuquerque appeared 
next year off Ormuz, with a repetition of his 
demands, the Asiatic met them by producing 
a letter from Almeida to himself, in which he 
disowned the proceedings of Albuquerque, 
and another from Almeida to Albuquerque, 
commanding him to desist The Portuguese, 
after consulting with his captains, determined 
to go on. Another desperate conflict took 
place for the wells, at a place called Nabande, 
and the Europeans conquered. On the same 
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day the Portuguese suffered a defeat at another 
point, and again Albuquerque was compelled 
to retire, but with the resolution to let his 
beard grow till he had conquered Ormuz. 
This defeat was mainly owing to the skilful 
use which Attar made of his own fort, which 
he had completed during Albuquerque’s ab- 
sence. Attar expressed no reluctance to pay 
the tribute agreed on, but was steadfast in 
refusing to allow the Europeans to occupy 
this fort, the ultimate purpose of which it 
did not require much sagacity to foresee. 
He actually paid a large sum, but only three- 
fourths of the stipulated tribute, to Duarte 
de Lemos, a Portuguese admiral, who after- 
wards touched at Ormuz, and the Europe- 
ans were on that occasion much disgusted 
at what they called his ingratitude in not 
paying the whole. The contests between ! 
Albuquerque and Almeida for the viceroyalty 1 
allowed him to remain for the rest of his life 
in peace, so far as the Portuguese were con- 
cerned. lie appears to have died iu 1513. 
Two years later, when Albuquerque for the 
third time assailed Ormuz, he found a new 
king and a new vizir, who, with scarcely 
auy resistance, surrendered the island, and 
gave up the Portuguese deserters to be burned. 

( llarros, Asia, dug fextos que os Portuguezes 
Jizeram no descubrimento do Orient*, decada ii. 
livro 2, cap. 3, 4, &c. ; Lopes de Castanheda, 
HiMoria do descobrimento da India , &c., livro 
ii. cap. 61, &c. ; Alboauerque, Commentarios 
do grande Affonso d’ Alboquerque, parte i. 
cap. 29, 61, &c.) T. W. 

'ATTA'R FERID-UD-DI'N, a Persian 
poet of great celebrity, but chiefly admired 
for his profound knowledge of the Sufi doc- 
trines, with wliich his writings abound. He 
was born at the village of Karkan (or, ac- 
cording to some MSS., K&rakdau), one of the 
suburbs of Nishapur, in Khorasan, about 
a.d. 1119. In his earlier years 'Attar re- 
ceived his instruction from Kutb-ud-din Hai- 
der, a distinguished Sufi of that period, who 
lived to au extremely advanced age, as he 
had been preceptor to the poet’s father, Ibra- 
him 'Attar Karkani, and died, according to 
Daulatshah, in a.d. 1202. One of the poems 
attributed to 'Attar is called the 44 Haider 
Nama;" and, as it is inferior to his other 
compositions, it is supposed to be his earliest. 
'Attar’s father seems to have made a con- 
siderable fortune in the city of Nishapur as a 
dealer in perfumes, in which occupation he 
was assisted, and ultimately succeeded, by 
the poet About a.d. 1 148 the father and 
son removed to Shadyakh, one of the most 
select suburbs of the city, where the governor 
and the more distinguished families resided. 
During his father’s life 'Attar seems to have 
been left to pursue his mystic studies at his 
own leisure. He was known to, and in cor- 
respondence with, numerous learned men and 
illustrious shaikhs of that period. He had 
also collected a library, consisting of a hundred 
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and fourteen volumes, the works of the most 
distinguished masters on spiritual matters. 
After his father’s death 'Atttfr succeeded to 
his fortune, and, unlike most poets in such 
circumstances, seems for some time to have 
conducted his business of perfumer, or drug- 
gist, with great success. His shop was the 
admiration of the city, its 44 beauty and 
fragrance rivalling those of the garden of 
Irem." Here the rich found an inex- 
haustible source for the supply of their lux- 
uries, and the poor never turned away dis- 
appointed. 'Attar now lived more in the 
style of a prince than that of a merchant of 
drugs and perfumes. His Sufi friends, ac- 
cording to whose doctrines this world is 
nothing, and spirituality everything, under- 
took to rouse him from his perilous con- 
dition. One of these, having assumed the 
garb of a darwesh mendicant, went to the 
gate of 'Attdr’s mansion, aud, on being ad- 
mitted, found the poet surrounded by his 
numerous attendants, busily engaged in his 
thriving occupation. He humbly sought 
alms, aud his wants were liberally relieved. 
About an hour after, the same beggar returned, 
and readily received another donation. A 
third time he returned, and was amply sup- 
lied without a question asked. This time, 
owever, the beggar seemed in no hurry to 
depart ; he remained gazing mournfully on 
the wealth and splendour with which he saw 
himself surrounded. At length the poet said 
to him, “ Friend, your wants have been 
supplied; why not betake yourself to the 
road ? " The darwesh replied, — 44 Sir, I 
have been thinking how hard it will be for 
you to enter upon that road which all must 
tread. How can you convey these number- 
less packages of the rarest drugs, these odo- 
riferous perfumes, as well as your silver, gold, 
and jewels ! As for me, I am at all times 
prepared for the road ; this tattered cloak is 
all my burden. You, whose possessions are 
so great, have no time to lose in making 
your preparations.” 'Attar was deeply af- 
fected at the words of the mendicant; the 
thick mist of worldly prosperity was dis- 
pelled from before his eyes, and the mirror 
of his mind became illumined with the rays 
of spiritual light. He renounced the world, 
and abandoned his possessions to be seized 
by any one who felt the inclination. He 
entered the monastery of Shaikh Rukn-ud- 
din Asaf, a distinguished master of the Sufi 
sect, said to have attained to the highest de- 
gree of spirituality. Here he passed some 
years, undergoing the severest mortification, 
secluded from the world, aud perpetually oc- 
cupied in divine contemplation. After a few 
years, when about the age of forty, 'Attar 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca ; in the course 
of which he became acquainted with a great 
number of men distinguished for learning 
and sanctity. On his return to Nishapur he 
devoted the remainder of his long life to the 
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practice of piety, and the composition of his 
numerous works in prose and verse. Of the 
former kind is his “ Tazkirat-ul-awlik,” or 
Lives of the Saints — that is, those of his own 
sect His writings in verse are numerous and 
extensive, amounting in all to upwards of a 
hundred thousand couplets, forming forty 
different pieces, or works, of which the fol- 
lowing twelve were favourites in the time 
of Daulatshih: — 1. “The Asrdr-ntima.” 
2. “ The Ilahi-n&ma.” 3. “ The Masibat- 
nAma.” 4. “ The Ushtur-n£ma.” 5. “ The 
Wasiyat-i Mukhtilr-nama.” 6. “ Jawahir- 
ul-lazzut” 7. “ Mantik ul-tair.” 8. “ Bul- 
bul-nama.” 9. “ Gul o Hormuz.” 10. “ Pand- 
ndnia.” 11. “ Haidar-naraa.” 12. l * Siy&h- 
nama.” Of these the text of the “ Pand- 
nama,” or “ Book of Counsels,” was printed at 
Paris, 1819, with a French translation, and 
valuable notes, by the eminent Orientalist 
M. Silvestre de Sacy. Prefixed to the work 
is a Life of the poet, apparently from an in- 
correct copy of Daulatskah. In that memoir 
we have Shadbakh , instead of Shddydkh, 
which is the correct reading, as we know 
from numberless other sources, among which 
the “ Geography of Abu-l-feda,” lately printed 
at Paris, m the original Arabic, is sufficient 
authority. Again, in M. de Sacy’s memoir, 
we are told that the poet “ had collected a 
library of Sufi works amounting to fourteen 
hundred,” instead of a hundred and fourteen. 
Our MSS., and several others we have seen, 
read the latter number ; and, time, place, and 
subject considered, fourteen hundred volumes 
savour strongly of exaggeration. Lastly, 
our fifth work in the above list forms two m 
De Sacy’s memoir, and the “ Pand-nama” is 
not at all mentioned, which the translator 
very justly considers as a remarkable omis- 
sion on the part of the biographer. It would 
be difficult now to ascertain how many of 
’Attar’s forty poems are extant. In com- 
paring two MSS., said to contain the “ Kul- 
liyut,” or whole works of ’Attdr, each con- 
tains several works not in the other, so as to 
exceed twenty in number. But the fact is 
that ’Attar’s writings in general have little 
attraction for European scholars ; for, as De 
Sacy remarks, 44 none but a thorough Sufi 
could have the patience to read such an 
enormous mass of mystic compositions, where 
the theme is ever the same.” In the Baron 
von Hammer’s valuable work 44 Geschichte 
der Schoenen Redekiinste Persiens,” there is 
a copious Life of ’ Attdr, with numerous trans- 
lations from his works, occupying seventeen 
quarto pages. In that work, however, the 
birth and death of the poet are said to have 
happened more than a century later than we 
read of in all other works, but on what 
authority we know not. Daulatshdh him- 
self is uncertain as to the period of 'Attar’s 
death, though he mentions a fact from which 
we can easily ascertain the exact year. ’Attar 
was murdered in a.d. 1221, in the hundred 
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and second year of his age, by one of the 
ruthless horde of barbarians who, under 
Chingiz Kh£n, desolated the city of Nis- 
hapiir, at that time the capital of Khordsdn. 
The blood of this venerable and innocent 
man would of itself be sufficient to tarnish 
the arms of a conqueror; but humanity 
shudders when we are told by all contempo- 
rary and subsequent historians, that in the 
city of Nishapiir and its environs not fewer 
than one million seven hundred and forty 
thousand people were massacred in cold 
blood dunng that invasion. The leader 
of this glorious feat was Tuli Khan, the 
son of Chingiz ; and, as if he were deter- 
mined to ascertain the full amount of his 
notable deeds, he employed his troops twelve 
days — not in burying — but in counting the 
dead, that he might have something to 
boast of to his worthy father. The city was 
levelled with the ground, in such a man- 
ner that horses might run over it without 
stumbling, and a few years afterwards its 
very ruins were obliterated by an earthquake : 
its name and shadow only remain. (Daulat- 
shdh, Lives of the Persian Poets ; Majdlis 
ul-Mtiminin , Atash Kadah , and Habitus 
Siuar , Persian MSS.) D. F. 

ATTARDI, BUONAVENTU'RA, was a 
native of the Sicilian town of San Filippo 
d’Agira. He became an Augustine monk, and 
lectured on ecclesiastical history in the Univer- 
sity of Catania, and was appointed, in 1738, 
to be Provincial of his order in Sicily and 
Malta. The following works of Attardi are 
enumerated by Mazzuchclli : — 1. “ Bilancia 
della Verith,” &c. Palermo, 1738, 4to.; a po- 
lemical treatise in a controversy then going 
on as to the place of Saint Paul’s shipwreck, 
which Attardi maintained to have been the 
island of Malta. 2. 44 Lettera Scritta ad un 
Amico,” &c. Palermo, 1 738, 4to. ; in which 
the author undertakes to prove that Saint 
Philip of Agira, sent by Saint Peter, was the 
first preacher of Christianity in Sicily. 3. 
44 La Risposta senza Maschera al Signore Lo- 
dovico Antonio Muratori,” Palermo, 1742; a 
controversial treatise on the Virgin Mary’s 
exemption from original sin. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia.) W. S. 

ATTAVANTE FIORENTPNO, a very 
clever Italian illuminator, of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, much less known, 
says Lanzi, than he deserves to be. He 
worked chiefly at Venice. He is noticed by 
Vasari in the 44 Life of Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole,” with whom he was contemporary, 
and he is also mentioned in the lives of Don 
Bartolomeo, and Gherardo of Florence. Va- 
sari notices an illuminated manuscript, by 
Attavante, of Silius Italicus, which in his 
time was in the library of Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, but it is now in that of St. 
Mark. It contains many historical figures, 
and friezes containing numbers of birds 
and children: there are portraits, or in- 
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tended as such, of Silius Italicus, Scipio 
Africanus, Hannibal, Pope Nicholas V., 
Hanno, Hasdrubal, Cslius, Massinissa, L. 
Salinator, Nero, Sempronius, M. Marcel- 
lus, Q. Fabius, the younger Scipio, Vibius, 
Mars, Neptune, Ac. Vasari attributed this 
work to Attavante, upon the authority of 
Cosimo Bartoli, a Florentine nobleman ; but 
Morelli, in the ** Notizie d' Opere di Di- 
segno," maintains that Bartoli misled Vasari, 
and that Attavante was not the illuminator 
of this manuscript There is in the same 
library a manuscript of Marcianus Capella, 
with illuminations by Attavante ; it is signed 
“ Attavantes Florentinus, pinxit.” These, 
according to the Cav. Puccini, are very in- 
ferior to the illuminations of the Silius Itali- 
cus ; he says their greatest value is in their 
laborious execution, and the brightness of 
the gold; but Lanzi, who also examined the 
work, gives a different opinion : he praises 
the conceptions throughout as most appli- 
cable, and well illustrating the works, and 
admires both the colouring and the design : 
the design, he says, is like the most studied 
of Botticelli, the colouring gay, lively, and 
lucid. Tiraboschi also praises Attavante’s 
illuminations in some works in the Este 
library, which belonged to Matthias Corvi- 
nus king of Hungary, for whom they were 
probably executed. There is in the Royal 
library at Brussels a splendid folio missal on 
parchment, which Attavante also illuminated 
for Matthias Corvinus ; the former regents 
of Belgium used to take their official oath 
upon it ; the archduke Albert and Isabella 
were the first to do so in 1599, and the prince 
of Saxen-Teschen, in the name of Joseph II., 
was the last in 1781. Every page is orna- 
mented with arabesques, flowers, and figures : 
the miniatures of the first two pages, and 
those at the beginning of the canon mass, are 
said to be of extraordinary beauty. On the 
first page is the following inscription — “ Ac- 
tavantes de Actavantibus de Florentia hoc 
opus illuminavit, a.d. mcccclxxxv.,” and 
on another miniature is written, 44 Actum 
Florentia, a.d. mcccclxxxvii.” The Hun- 
garian arms are often repeated in the book, 
but those of Austria and Spain have been 
glued over them ; towards the end there are, 
as gold medals, the portraits of Matthias and 
his queen, — “ Matthias Corvinus Rex Hon- 
garia 1 ," and 44 Beatrix de Aragon Regina." 
This missal was probably brought to Brus- 
sels by Maria, the sister of Charles V., who 
obtained the government of the Netherlands 
after the death of her husband Ludwig II., 
of Hungary ; it is described by Chevalier, in 
the fourth volume of the “ Memoires" of the 
Academy of Brussels. This painter is some- 
times called Vante Fiorentino. Vasari calls 
him an imitator of Don Bartolomeo, in the 
life of that painter, where, through the omis- 
sion of a few words, he is, in the Giunti edi- 
tion, confounded with Gherardo of Florence. 
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In the third volume of the “ Lettere Pitto- 
riche," there are two letters from Attavante 
to the Cav. Niccolo Gaddi, both of the date 
1484. ( Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, &c. ; Vasari, 
V ite de' Pit tori, &c., in the life of Fra Gio- 
vanni da Fiesole, and the note in Schom’s 
German translation.) R. N. W. 

ATTAVANTI, PA'OLO, an Italian eccle- 
siastic of the fifteenth century, was born at 
Florence, of a noble family, in the year 1419. 
He entered at an early age the order of the 
Servites, which he afterwards quitted for 
that of the “ Knights Regular " of Santo Spi- 
rit© in Rome. He enjoyed, in his own time, 
distinguished celebrity as a preacher : Marsi- 
lius Ficinus, hearing him preach in Florence, 
called him a second Orpheus, saying, hyper- 
bolically, that his eloquence animated the 
very stones of the church. His extant ser- 
mons, however, are pronounced by Tira- 
boschi to display no superiority, either in 
matter or in style, over the current oratory 
of his times. He attended likewise to classi- 
cal literature and to philosophy, cultivating 
the society of Leonardo Aretino, and fre- 
quenting the famous Platonic Academy held 
in the palace of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Atta- 
vanti died at Florence in 1499. Mazzuchelli 
gives a full catalogue of his works, printed 
and unprinted. In the former class the most 
remarkable are his two volumes of sermons 
for Lent : “ Quadragesimale De Reditu Pec- 
catoris ad Deum,” Milan, 1479, 4to. ; “Quad- 
ragesimale De Tempore,” 4to., printed with- 
out note of place or date. Among his un- 
published works was a History of Mantua, or 
of the house of Gonzaga, of which an account 
is given by Bettinelli. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d’ Italia ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura 
It a liana, 1787—94, 4to. vi. 319, 770, 1148.) 

W. S. 

ATTEIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 

ATTEIUS, a grammarian, surnamed 
pRiETEXTATUS, afterwards assumed the name 
of Philoloous. He was a native of Athens, 
and a freedman. His name Atteius is Ro- 
man. According to his own statement, [he 
was well versed in Greek literature, and mo- 
derately conversant with Roman literature : 
he had been a hearer of Antonins Gnipho, 
and had taught many noble Roman youths, 
among whom were the brothers Claudii, 
Appius and Pulcher. He is supposed to have 
adopted the name Philologus, in imitation of 
Eratosthenes, in respect of his extensive and 
varied learning. He states that he had made 
a digest of all kinds of subjects in eight hun- 
dred books; this compilation was entitled 
“ Hyle very little of his labours was ex- 
tant in the time of Suetonius. He was very 
intimate with C. Sallustius Crispus, the his- 
torian, for whose use he compiled a compen- 
dium or Breviarium of Roman history, out of 
which Sallust selected for his Roman history 
what suited his purpose. After the death of 
Sallust, Atteius became intimate with C. 
c 
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Asinius Pollio, who was also engaged on an 
historical work. Pollio received from At- 
teius instruction in the principles of compo- 
sition. Suetonius expresses his surprise that 
Pollio should have supposed that Atteius col- 
lected for Sallust antiquated words and ex- 
pressions, when Pollio must have known that 
Atteius recommended him to adopt the lan- 
guage which was in ordinary use, and par- 
ticularly to avoid Sallust’s obscurity and 
abrupt transitions. 

The age of Atteius is fixed by that of his 
contemporaries who have been mentioned: 
he livea in the latter part of the first century 
b.c. (Suetonius, De IUustribus Grammati- 
cis, c. 10; Madrig, Opuscula , p. 97.) G. L. ' 
ATTE'NDOLI, DARIO, a native of Bag- 
nacavallo, between Faenza and Ferrara, pub- 
lished a treatise “ On the Duel,” and “ A 
Discourse on the Point of Honour.” In the 
reface to the latter work he tells us that 
e studied at Bologna with Corso, secre- 
tary to the Cardinal Coreggio. We know 
that Corso received the degree of Doctor in 
1546, and soon after left Bologna, on account 
of ill health, and are thus enabled to fix ap- 
proximatively the time when Attendoli stu- 
died there. In the collection of letters ad- 
dressed by various persons to Pietro Aretino, 
published in 1 552, there is one from Ronche- 
gallo Gioldi, professor of law at Ferrara, 
dated in February, 1550, recommending to 
the good offices of Pietro the bearer Dario 
Crespoli da Bagnacavallo, Doctor of Laws, 
formerly a pupil of Gioldi. Mazzuchelli has 
assumed that this Crespoli was Attendoli, 
apparently on the ground of Attendoli’s hav- 
ing mentioned in the dedication of his book 
44 On the Duel” that his great-great-grand- 
father’s name was Crespolo. In 1552 Atten- 
doli served under the Prince of Salerno, who 
commanded the infantry in the imperial 
army in Piedmont. It is mentioned in the 
sixth chapter of the first book of his treatise 
44 On the Duel ” that Attendoli was ap- 
pointed by the Prince of Salerno to act with 
another officer as arbiter in an affair of ho- 
nour between the prince’s chamberlain and 
Count Amurate Torello. The first edition 
of the treatise “ On the Duel ” was published 
at Venice in 1560, and it would appear from 
a preface prefixed to a later edition that At- 
tendoli had by that time abandoned the pro- 
fession of arms for literature. The reason 
assigned for the change is, that private ene- 
mies and public feuds had tamed his spirit, 
and made him desirous of embracing a pro- 
fession in which several eminent prelates, his 
friends, could be of more service to him. 
The 44 Discourse on the Point of Honour ” 
was published in 1563: and on the title- 
page of a small volume containing both trea- 
tises printed at Venice in 1565, it is stated 
that they had been revised and corrected by 
the author. Nothing further is known of 
Attendoli. The professed object of both 
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treatises is to facilitate the amicable settle- 
ment of quarrels on the point of honour. 
Their titles are : — 1. 44 II Duello di M. Dario 
Attendoli. Con le autorith delle leggi e de’ 
Dottori, poste nel margine.” 2. 44 Discorso 
di M. Dario Attendoli intorno all' honore, e 
al Modo di indurre le Querele per ogni sorte 
d’ Inquiria alia Pace.” Some sonnets in the 
collection entitled 44 Rime scelte de’ Poeti 
Ferraresi” are attributed to Dario Crespolo 
Attendoli, and this name may perhaps be 
thought to strengthen Mazzuchelli’s conjec- 
ture, that the Crespoli of Gioldi is the same 
person as Attendoli. There is, however, this 
difficulty, that Gioldi calls Crespoli Doctor 
of Laws, and that Attendoli nowhere lays 
cluim to that title. (Mazzuchelli, Sarittori 
d’ Italia; Prefaces and Dedications of At- 
tendoli’s two Treatises, ed. 1565.) W. W. 

ATTE'NDOLO, GIOVANNI BATTIS- 
TA, a native of Capua, was a respectable 
scholar and critic, and a small poet, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. He be- 
came a secular priest, but spent a part of his 
life in retirement at the famous convent of 
Monte Vergine, in the Neapolitan Terra di 
Lavoro. Attendolo took part, on the side of 
Torquato Tasso, in the literary controversy 
which arose about that poet’s 44 Gierusalemrae 
Liberata.” He died, from the effects of an 
accident, in the winter of 1592 — 93. Mazzu- 
chelli enumerates, besides sermons, the follow- 
ing publications by Attendolo : — 1. “Rime,” 
a considerable number of poems, with those 
of Benedetto dell’ Uva and Camillo Pere- 
grino, Florence, 1 584, 8vo. ; the same poems, 
with twenty-two additional sonnets, Naples, 
1588, 4to. 2. 44 Bozzo di Dodici Lezioni 
sopra la Canzone di Messer Francesco Pe- 
trarca, Vergine Belial’ Naples, 1604, 4to. 
3. 44 L’ Units della Materia Poetica,” Naples, 
1724, 8vo., perhaps published previously. 
Attendolo likewise edited (Vico, 1585, 8vo.) 
the poem of Luigi Tansillo, called the 44 La- 
grime di San Pietro.” Tansillo, who was 
now dead, had made himself obnoxious by 
the looseness of his works ; and Attendolo, 
with the professed view of qualifying the new 
poem to obtain a licence from the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, made on it mutilations and 
other changes, which subsequent editors cen- 
sured and endeavoured to amend. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d’ Italia; Crescimbeni, Storia 
della Volgar Poesia , ii. 436, iv. 124, v. 138.) 

w. s. 

ATTE'NDOLO. [Sforza.] 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS, Bishop of 
Rochester, a younger son of Dr. Lewis At- 
terbury, was born March 6, 1 662 ; and ad- 
mitted a king’s scholar at Westminster in 
1676. Of his schoolboy days no record has 
been preserved. Dr. Busby was then at the 
head of the school. 

In 1680 Atterbury was elected from 
I Westminster to Christ Church, Oxford, 
i He continued to reside at the University 
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from the time of his admission till 1691. 
The author of 44 Brief Memoirs of Bishop 
Atterbury,” in the fifth volume of Nichols’s 
edition of Atterbury’s miscellaneous works, 
states that his application to study was in- 
tense, and that to the cultivation of polite 
literature he added mathematical and theo- 
logical studies. Atterbury’s publications 
during his college life afford a surer index 
of his favourite pursuits at that time. They 
are, — 1. A Latin version of Dryden’s “ Ab- 
salom and Achitophel,” published in 1682. 
2. “ 'Av6oAoyla, seu Selecta qua?dam Poema- 
tum Italorum qui La tine scripsernnt,” pub- 
lished in 1684. Of this collection Dr. John- 
son remarked, without knowing who was 
the author, — 44 A small selection from the 
Italians who wrote Latin had been pub- 
lished at London about the latter end of the 
last century, by a man who concealed his 
name, but whom his preface shows to have 
been qualified for his undertaking.” 3. “ An 
Answer to some Considerations on the spirit 
of Martin Luther, and the Original of the 
Reformation,” published in 1687. The 
44 Considerations ” to which this pamphlet 
was a reply were published under the name 
of Abraham Woodhead, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic controversialist of the day ; 
but the real author is understood to have 
been Obadiah Walker, master of University 
College. Atterbury’s vindication of Luther 
is eloquent and just ; his protest tliat, 44 let 
the spirit of Martin Luther be as evil as ’t is 
supposed to be, yet the proof of this would 
not blast one single truth of that religion he 
professed,” is judicious. It may serve to 
throw some light on the views of the poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical party to which Atter- 
bury and Swift belonged, to direct attention 
to Atterbury’s early vindication of Luther, 
in combination with the favourable manner 
in which brother Martin is handled in the 
44 Tale of a Tub.” The bold and active 
irit of Atterbury himself breaks out in his 
etch of Luther : — “ His life was holy, and 
when he had leisure for retirements, severe : 
his virtues active chiefly, and homilctical, 
not those laxy sullen ones of the cloister.” 
4. A number of epitaphs and epigrams, 
English and Latin ; and Imitations of Horace 
ana Theocritus in English verse. 

Atterbury took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, June 13th, 1684; and that of master, 
April 20th, 1687. In 1690 he was mode- 
rator of his College, and sub-lecturer. In 
1691 he filled the office of censor (peculiar 
to Christ Church), who presides over the 
classical exercises, and held the catechetical 
lecture founded by Dr. Busby. The Hon. 
Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, 
was placed under his tuition in 1690. Some 
letters from this young nobleman to Atter- 
bury, written in the years 1691 — 93, after 
the latter had left Oxford, and containing an 
account of his pursuits and studies (appa- 
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rently the same as had been prescribed by 
Atterbury), leave a favourable impression of 
the manner in which the tutor discharged his 
duties. 

The aspiring spirit of Atterbury was not, 
however, framed for the patient discharge of 
the routine duties of a college. In a frag- 
ment of a letter (dated Oxford, October 24th, 
1690, and addressed to his father), which 
was published by Budgell, he says : — 44 My 
pupil (Mr. Boyle) I never wished to part 
with till I left Oxford. I wish I could part 
with him to-morrow on that score: for I 
am perfectly wearied with this nauseous 
circle of small affairs, that can now neither 
divert nor instruct me. I was made, I am 
6ure, for another scene, and another sort of 
conversation ; though it has been my hard 
luck to be pinned down to this, I have 
thought and thought again, Sir, and for 
some years ; nor I have never been able to 
think otherwise, than that I am losing time 
every minute I stay here.” The old gentle- 
man, in reply, reminds him of the object 
with which he was first sent to college, — 
which appears to have been that he should 
succeed in time to the rectory of Risington, 
which was held by Lewis Atterbury. He 
draws a picture of the state of his son’s 
mind, which, in a manner, shadows out his 
subsequent career : — 44 1 know not what to 
think of your uneasiness. It shows unlike a 
Christian, and savours neither of temper nor 
consideration. I am troubled to remember 
it is habitual. You used to say, 4 When you 
had your degrees, you should be able to 
swim without bladders.’ You seemed to re- 
joice at your being moderator, and of your 
quantum , and sub-lecturer, — but neither of 
these pleased you ; nor was you willing to 
take those pupils the house afforded you, 
when master ; nor doth your lectures please, 
nor noblemen satisfy you. But you make 
yourselves and friends uneasy : cannot trust 
Providence.” 

This letter concludes with a strange mix- 
ture of pious invocation and counsel of a 
sufficiently worldly character : — 44 For match- 
ing, there is no way of preferment like mar- 
rying into some family of interest, either 
bishop or archbishop’s, or some courtier, 
which may be done with accomplishments, 
and a portion too ; but I may write what I 
will, you consider little, and disquiet vour- 
self much. That God may direct ancl sea- 
son you with his fear is the earnest prayer 
of your loving father.” Dr. Lewis Atter- 
bury did his son injustice : he did “ consi- 
der.” He had taken orders about this time, 
and he not long after married Miss Catharine 
Osborn, a near relative to the first Duke of 
Leeds, 44 a great beauty, and possessed of a 
fortune” of seven thousand pounds. In Oc- 
tober, 1691, he was elected lecturer of the 
parish of St Bride’s within the walls, on the 
particular recommendation of Dr. Compton, 
c 2 
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Bishop of London. With this appointment 
commences the public life of Atterbury, which 
lasted till his exile iu 1 723. 

During the first eight or nine years of his 
residence in London, Atterbury was under- 
going the probation which all men who have 
raised themselves to eminence have had to 
pass through— seeking for an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. On the 29th of 
May, 1692, he was appointed to preach be- 
fore Queen Mary at Whitehall. The ser- 
mon (“ On the Duty of Praise and Thanks- 
giving”) was afterwards printed by her 
Majesty’s special command, and Atterbury 
designated himself on the title-page simply 
“ student of Christchurch.” On the 4th of 
October, 1693, he was elected minister and 
reacher of Bridewell ; and a sermon which 
e preached before the governors of the 
House (“ On the Power of Charity to cover 
Sins”), involved him in a controversy with 
Hoadley. He was soon after appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to their Majesties, and 
preached a sermon before the queen on the 
2 1st of October, 1694, which was published 
under the title 44 The Scomer incapable of 
true Wisdom.” A real or supposed attack 
on the orthodoxy of Tennison and Tillotson 
in this discourse drew down several warm 
attacks upon it and the author. In Novem- 
ber, 1698, he was appointed preacher at the 
Rolls. 

Thus far Atterbury won his way, partly 
by his pleasing eloquence as a preacher, 
partly by the impression he created of his 
skill as a controversialist, and partly by the 
arts of the courtier. His pulpit eloquence is 
thus described in the 6ixty-sixth num- 
ber of 44 The Tatler,” at a later period of 
his life : — 44 He has so particular a regard to 
bis congregation, that he commits to his 
memory what he has to say to them ; and 
has so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it 
must attract your attention. This, it is to be 
confessed, is no small recommendation ; but 
he is to be highly commended for not losing 
that advantage, and adding to the propriety 
of speech (which might pass the criticism of 
Longinus) an action which would have been 
approved by Demosthenes. He has a pecu- 
liar force in his way, and has many of his 
audience, who could not be intelligent 
hearers of his discourse, were there no ex- 
planation as well os grace in his action. 
This art of his is used with the most exact 
and honest skill. He never attempts your 
passions, till he has convinced your reason. 
All the objections which you can form are 
laid open and dispersed, before he uses the 
least vehemence in his sermon ; but when 
he thinks he has your head, he soon wins 
your heart, and never pretends to show the 
beauty of holiness till he has convinced you 
of the truth of it.” The reputation Atter- 
bury had won by his defence of Luther — of 
which even the low-churchman Burnet ex- 
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pressed the highest approbation — contributed 
to fix upon him the eyes of those who were 
capable of promoting his views. And that 
he knew how to turn to account the arts of 
the courtier is strikingly illustrated by the 
sermon he preached on the death of Lady 
Cutts, in 1698, at the desire of her husband. 
This discourse, although evincing a sound 
judgment, and (except in the forced manner 
in which he introduces Queen Mary) good 
taste, is, after all, no better than a piece of 
skilful and delicate flattery to a living patron. 
His continued connection with his pupil, Mr. 
Boyle, is another exemplification of the way 
in which he made and preserved powerful 
friends — though that connection appears, by 
a letter from Atterbury to Boyle, written in 
1698, to have ended in dissatisfaction. The 
passage alluded to is curious, not only for 
the light it throws upon the services which 
Atterbury privately rendered to Boyle, but 
also for the light it throws upon his share in 
the controversy on the authenticity of the 
letters of Phalaris : — 44 1 have sent you back 
the papers.* .... Sir, you might have sent 
these papers to anybody better than me, 
whose opinion all along in this controversy 
you have not seemed very willing to take, 
and whose pains in it, I find, have not pleased 
you. Some time and trouble this matter has 
cost me. In laying the design of the book, 
in writing above half of it, iu reviewing a 
good part of the rest, in transcribing the 
whole, and attending the press, half a year 
of my life went away. . . . Since you came 
to England no oue expression, that I know 
of, has dropped from you that could give 
reason to believe you had any opinion of 
what I had done, or even took it kindly 
from me. Hitherto, Sir, I have endeavoured 
to serve your reputation, without your thanks, 
and against your will; but it does not be- 
come me always to do it. You will easily, 
therefore, excuse me if I meddle no further 
in a matter where my management has had 
the ill-luck to displease you, and a good 
friend of yours.” This magnanimous re- 
monstrance, taken in connection with Atter- 
bury’s improving prospects, reads rather like 
a discliarge given to a patron who was no 
longer needed ; or a quarrel with his pupil 
for discovering the indifferent character (for 
scholarship) oi the work he had been induced 
to father. 

The next period of Atterbury’s life com- 
prehends his struggles on a wider theatre, 
while he was fighting his way up to the 
bench of bishops. It extends from 1699 to 
1713. 

The first controversy of public interest in 
which Atterbury' engaged related to the 
Convocation of the Anglican church. In 
the latter end of 1699, or beginning of 1700, 

* Dr. Bentley’* Dissertation on the Epistle* of 
Phalaris and the Fables of i£sop, examined by the 
Hon. C. Boyle. 
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he published “The Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation, stated 
and vindicated, in answer to a late book of 
Dr. Wake’s, intituled * The authority of 
Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical 
Synods asserted.’ ’’ This work appears, from 
the preface, to have been the result of the 
studies of three or four years, and to have 
been published with a view to prevent the 
annual assembling of the Convocation at the 
same time with Parliament from falling into 
disuse : — “ It has so happened that, upon the 
calling of a new Parliament, the writ for the 
province of York has been dropped ; through 
forgetfulness, no doubt: however, for the 
same reason, it may so happen again, when 
another Parliament is called, that the pro- 
vince of Canterbury may be forgotten too.” 
The object of the argument, however, is to 
assert the Convocation’s independence of the 
civil legislature. Wake, whose opinions 
were assailed in it, wrote to a friend in 
Oxford, in March, 1700, — “The world is as 
full of Mr. Atterbury’s book as I left it at 
Oxford. I find men’s judgments follow their 
affections ; and some look upon it to be a 
complete conquest, others to have no such 
formidable appearance in it : but in this all 
agree, that it was writ with a hearty good 
will, and may be a pattern for charity and 
good breeding.” Others did not judge of it 
so leniently. Burnet attacked it in print, in 
June, 1700; and, in November, the judges 
had a serious consultation on it, as being 
supposed to trench on the royal prerogative. 
Holt, then Lord Chief Justice, it is said, was 
of that opinion, and encouraged in it by 
Archbishop Tennison. Attempts were made, 
without effect, to induce the king to allow 
the work to be censured. This work pro- 
cured for the author the patronage of Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, then Bishop of Exeter, 
and, through his recommendation, of the 
Earl of Rochester and Bishop Sprat. A se- 
cond edition appeared in December, 1700, 
with Atterbury’s name in the title-page, and 
a dedication to Archbishops Tennison and 
Sharp. The press now teemed with “ An- 
swers:” by Dean Kennett, in a bulky octavo; 
by Dr. Hody, in two large octavo volumes ; 
and by Dr. Wake himself in a folio. An- 
other controversy, in which Atterbury was 
at this time engaged, arose out of the former, 
and had also in view the obtaining an effi- 
cient security that the Convocation should 
not be silently suppressed. It related to the 
execution of the Prsemunientes — a right 
claimed by the bishops of issuing writs to 
summon the inferior clergy to Convocation. 
I n asserting this right Atterbury was warmly 
supported by Bishops Compton, Sprat, and 
Trelawney ; the last-mentioned of whom re- 
warded his exertions by promoting him to the 
archdeaconry of Totuess, in which he was 
stalled January 29th, 1701. On the 16th of 
August Atterbury published a pamphlet, ad- 
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vocating another means of ensuring the exist- 
ence of the Convocation, “ The power of 
the Lower House of Convocation to adjourn 
itself, vindicated from the misrepresentations 
of a late Paper, intituled * A letter to a 
Friend in the Country concerning the pro- 
ceedings in the present Convocation.’ ” This 
piece contains an analysis of what had been 
written on all these controverted points. 

Whilst Atterbury’s pen was thus busy in 
support of the Convocation, he was at the 
same time an active member of that body. 
In particular he exerted himself to secure 
the election of Dr. Hooper to the prolocutor’s 
chair, as successor of Dr. Jane ; in examining 
irrel igious books ; in the conduct of the contro- 
versy between the Upper and Ix>wer Houses; 
in “ considering the means of promoting the 
propagation of religion in foreign parts;” 
and in preparing an address to the king. 

Atterbury’s party in the church was not 
ungrateful. He received the thanks of the 
Lower House of Convocation, “ for his learned 
pains in asserting and vindicating their rights,” 
on the 7th of April, 1701 ; and, in consequence 
of a request from that body, the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity was conferred upon him 
by the University of Oxford, in the same 
year. Nor had the controversy excited at 
that time 60 much interest among secular 
politicians as to render the dominant party 
unfriendly to him. He retained the favour 
of the kiug ; and he was selected to preach 
before the House of Commons on the 29th of 
May, 1701. 

On the accession of Queen Anne (March, 
1702), Atterbury was continued in his ap- 
pointment of court chaplain. His rise in the 
church was not however very rapid. In 
May, 1704, he became one of the four canon- 
residentiaries of Exeter. On the 15th of 
July, in the same year, he was appointed by 
the queen Dean of Carlisle. The appoint- 
ment was objected to by Dr. Nicholson, bishop 
of the diocese, on the ground that the letter 
of presentation bore an earlier date than that 
of the resignation of Dr. Grahame, the pre- 
ceding dean. This was explained, on the 
part of Atterbury, to have been occasioned 
by a mistaken opinion that Dr. Grahame’s 
promotion to the deanery of Wells had, 
ipso facto , vacated the deanery of Carlisle. 
The explanation is scarcely satisfactory ; but, 
after some demur on the part of the bishop, 
Atterbury was instituted on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, upon the original letter of presentation. 
On the 28th of August, 1711, Atterbury was 
appointed dean of Christchurch, notwith- 
standing a strenuous opposition, which kept 
the office vacant for more than eight months. 
At last, in the beginning of June, 1713, the 
queen, at the recommendation of Lord Chan- 
cellor Harcourt, advanced him to the bishopric 
of Rochester, with the deanery of Westminster 
in commendam. A glance at the part taken 
by Atterbury in public aftuirs during this 
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period will sufficiently account for his tardy 
promotion. 

Early in October, 1 702, he published “ The 
Parliamentary Origin and Rights of the 
Lower House of Convocation cleared, and 
the Evidences of its Separation from the 
Upper House produced, on several heads, 
particularly on the point of making separate 
applications (as a distinct body of men) to other 
bodies of persons, in pursuance of an argument 
for the power of the Lower House to adjourn 
itself." About the same time he warmly 
urged in Convocation the remission of the 
first-fruits. He thus continued to retain the 
post of foremost champion of the high church 
party. Opposition in church politics, quite 
as much as any other reason, appears to nave 
led to the incidental controversies between 
him and Hoadley on doctrinal points. These 
controversies widened the breach between 
him and the ruling churchmen aud their 
patrons. In a pamphlet published by Atter- 
bury in 1705, under the title “Some Pro- 
ceedings in Convocation," he charge's “ the 
modest aud moderate Mr. Handley” with 
“ treating the whole body of the established 
clergy with language more disdaiuful and 
reviling than it would have become him to 
have used towards his Presbyterian antago- 
nist, upon any provocation, charging them 
with rebellion in the church, whilst he him- 
self was preaching it up in the state." This 
is very different language from that used in 
the preface to “ The Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation 6tated 
and vindicated." There the Dissenters were 
spoken of as “ our brethren of the separation,” 
and the warmest attachment professed to 
Revolution principles of government. The 
continuous growth of this spirit of bitterness 
was marked in 1708 by the publication of 
Atterbury's “ Reflections on a late Scandalous 
Report about the Repeal of the Test Act.” 
In 1 709 a Latin sermon which he preached 
before the clergy of Ixmdon on the 17th of 
May, was attacked by Hoadley as advocating 
“ passive obedience.” In 1709 — 10 came on 
the trial of Sacheverell, whose speech was 
generally believed to have been drawn up by 
Atterbury, in conjunction with Dr. Smalndge 
and Dr. Friend. This of course broke all 
terms betweeu him and the politicians of the 
ministerial party ; but enough has been stated 
of his previous career to show that his church 
politics had by degrees engaged him in a 
course of political opposition to the party 
then in the ascendant. 

The same cause which prevented his pro- 
motion under the Whigs accelerated it under 
their successors. The High Church party was 
a main stay of the new ministers, and Atter- 
bury was the most powerful member of the 
Ia>wer House of Convocation. He had in- 
deed for some years held the chief manage- 
ment of affairs in that house. In March, 
1711, he was appointed one of the committee 
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for comparing Whiston’s doctrines with those 
of the Church of England. In June he had 
the chief hand in drawing up the draft of a 
“ Representation of the Present State of Re- 
ligion," which was adopted by the Lower 
House, and, though laid aside by the bishops, 
printed for distribution. Burnet says of it : 

“ Atterbury procured that the drawing of 
this might be left to him, and he drew up a 
most virulent declamation, defaming all the 
administrations from the time of the Revo- 
lution.” In 1712 and 1713 he maintained 
the validity of lay baptism in the Lower 
House ; but openly expressed his regret that 
the controversy should have been raised, as- 
serting that it “ will be looked upon by wise 
and good men as a stroke levelled at the 
present constitution of the church of Eng- 
land, and as a cordial intended to keep up 
the Dissenters’ spirits under their late morti- 
fication." On the 9th of April, 1713, he was 
unanimously elected prolocutor of the Lower 
House. Occupying this position, won by the 
indefatigable services of fourteen years, it is 
not surprising that the ministry should seek 
to confirm their hold upon him by advancing 
him to a bishopric. 

The death of Queen Anne (August 1, 
1714) precluded all prospect of further ad- 
vancement According to a story repeated 
by Stackhouse, George I. evinced a personal 
dislike to Atterbury. “ He received a sen- 
sible mortification presently after the corona- 
tion of King George I., when, upon offering 
to present his majesty (with a view, no doubt, 
of standing better m his favour) with the 
chair of state and royal canopy, his perqui- 
sites as Dean of Westminster, the offer was re- 
jected, and not, as it is said, without some evi- 
dent marks of personal dislike." If Bishop 
Pearce’s statement that Atterbury had of- 
fered to proclaim the Pretender be true, it 
may easily be conceived that the king should 
be hostile to him. But whether the bishop’s 
hostility to the Hanoverian succession origi- 
nated in a personal slight, or was of older 
date, it was early ana perseveringly dis- 
played. Towards the end of 1714 a' pam- 
phlet appeared under the title “ English 
Advice to the Freeholders of England.” It 
was not published through the medium of a 
bookseller, but privately, though extensively 
distributed. It was denounced as “ a mali- 
cious and traitorous libel" in a royal procla- 
mation, offering a reward of one thousand 
pounds for the discover}* of the author, and 
five hundred pounds for the printer. It was 
generally attributed to Atterbury, and those 
who have perused this rare tract state that 
the style affords strong internal evidence of 
its being his composition. Many of the most 
violent protests of the House of Lords, during 
the early part of the reign of George I., 
were drawn up by him. A declaration of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishops residing in or near London, was 
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issued in 1715, professing their abhorrence of 
the rebellion : Atterbury refused to sign it, 
on the ground that unbecoming reflections 
were cast upon the party in the church to 
which he belonged. In 1721 and 1722 he 
drew up the protests against the Quakers’ 
bill. 

Atterbury was arrested on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1722, on suspicion of being engaged in 
a treasonable plot, and committed to the 
Tower. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into his case, re- 
ported that he had been engaged in “ carry- 
ing on a traitorous correspondence, in order 
to raise an insurrection in the kingdom, and 
produce foreign forces to invade it.” Upon 
this report a bill was brought in on the 23rd 
of March, 1723, “For inflicting certain 
Paius and Penalties on Francis, Lord Bishop 
of Rochester,” a copy of w hich was sent to 
him with notice that he had liberty to ap- 
point counsel and solicitors for his defence. 
He desired the opinion of the House of Lords 
as to his conduct in this conjuncture, and 
appears to have been dissatisfied when a ma- 
jority of the peers decided that he might, 
without diminution of the honour of that 
house, appear and make his defence in the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding this 
decision, Atterbury informed the Speaker, 
by a letter, that he had determined to give 
the house no trouble, but should be ready to 
defend himself when it came to be argued in 
another house, of which he had the honour 
to be a member. 

His refusal to appear in the House of 
Commons proves nothing against him, for 
his political opponents had a majority there, 
and were animated by personal hostility. 
The strongest evidence against him consisted 
of letters in cipher to General Dillon, Lord 
Mar, and the Pretender, the addresses of 
which were sworn by the clerks of the 
post-office to be in the hand-writing of 
the bishop’s confidential amanuensis. Atter- 
bury’s attempt to prove that these letters 
could not have been written or dictated by 
him is not convincing, and indeed the whole 
of the eloquent and ingenious speech in 
which he defended himself in the House of 
Lords, on the 1 1th of May, is far from satis- 
factory. The bill passed, after warm and 
protracted debates, on the 16th, by a majo- 
rity of eighty-three to forty-three. The 
king gave his assent in person on the 27th. 
It is said that George I. gave his assent to 
the bill with reluctance. By it Atterbury 
was deprived of all his offices and emolu- 
ments, declared incapable of holding any 
for the future, and sentenced to perpetual 
exile. 

Atterbury left the Tower, to embark for 
France, on the 18th of June, 1723. On laud- 
ing at Calais, he was informed that Boling- 
broke, having received a pardon, had just 
reached that town on his return to England. 
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Atterbury resided for some time at Brussels, 
but experiencing annoyance there, in conse- 
quence of the suspicions of the English mi- 
nisters, he went to Paris. To avoid, it is 
said, the solicitations of the agents of the 
Pretender, he left that capital, in 1728, for 
Montpellier, where he resided two years. He 
theu returned to Paris, and died there on the 
15th of February, 1732. His body was 
brought to England, with his MSS., which 
underwent a strict examination. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in a vault pre- 
pared by his directions in the year 1722, 
the year of his wife’s death. The fuueral 
was strictly private, and no memorial was 
erected over his grave. 

Atterbury was more a churchman and po- 
litician than a man of letters. He cultivated 
dialectics, history, the belles-lettres, and even 
theology', far more as instruments to promote 
his views than for themselves. He had from 
nature a rich vein of humour, great delicacy 
of taste, and a vigorous strain of eloquence. 
He displays extensive, though not profound 
learning; is dexterous, though not always fair, 
as a disputant ; and he cultivated with success 
the graces of style, as we know, from the testi- 
mony of Steele, he had cultivated the graces 
of elocution. But the literary merits of his 
writings are always subordinate to the pro- 
motion of some end which he had in view. 
To understand aright the character of Atter- 
bury, we must never lose sight of the feet that 
he was a clergyman. The lessons of a worthy 
but not very intellectual and somewhat 
worldly-minded father could inspire no very 
clear or elevated principles of morality into 
his mind when young ; but this defect was 
in part counteracted by an energetic and ge- 
nerous disposition. His ambition was great, 
but it was high-minded. He threw himself 
upon the world as an adventurer ; and look- 
ing to the church as his only means of ad- 
vancement, he devoted himself to assert the 
interests of the clerical body to which he 
belonged. His pleasing manner and elocu- 
tion were turned to account to obtain a 
position in the church. His support of the 
Convocation, and his active participation in 
its business, had in view to keep in existence 
a meaus of rendering the clergy powerful, 
and himself of consequence as a member of 
it. That he was disposed to use well the 
power acquired by such means, his discharge 
of his official duties in the pulpit, at visita- 
tions, and in promoting general literature 
and the literature of his order, satisfactorily 
show. He was one of those churchmen who 
seek influence over the public mind, in order 
to purify and refine it. He seems to have 
taken Luther, with his high notions of the 
authority of theologians, ana his impetuosity, 
as a model. Some of Atterbury’s admirers 
have sought to vindicate him from the 
“ charge ” of aspiring to be archbishop of 
Canterbury : we believe that he did aspire 
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to that office, and believed that he could do 
good in it. Atterbury’s politics were a mere 
supplement of his zeal for the church. He 
flattered Mary and William as long as the 
church stood well at court ; he threw him- 
self into the arms of the Tories because the 
Whigs patronised the dissenters ; and he ap- 
pears to have embraced the party of the Pre- 
tender when the settlement of the succession in 
the Hanoverian line broke the hopes of the 
Tories. He had no definite political opinions, 
and took up with any political party that pro- 
mised to promote his views. He did not evince 
the same tact and judgment in his secular as 
in his ecclesiastical politics; be was a church- 
man, not (with all his familiarity with the 
court) a man of the world. Ilis writings are 
voluminous, but for the most part of an ephe- 
meral interest ; occasional sermons, polemical 
pamphlets, and contributions to the publica- 
tions of others. The works best calculated to 
convey a just estimate of his powers are : — 
1. “ An Answer to some Considerations on 
the spirit of Martin Luther, and the original 
of the Reformation,” Oxford, 1687, London, 
1723. 2. “ The Rights, Powers, and Privi- 
leges of an English Convocation stated and 
vindicated,” London, 1700. 3. “ Sermons 

on various Occasions, by the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Fraucis Atterbury, D.D., 
late Bishop of Rochester, published from 
the Originals by Thomas Moore, D.D., his 
Lordship's Chaplain,” London, 1734. 4. 

“ The Epistolary Correspondence, Visitation 
Charges, Speeches, and Miscellanies of the 
Right Reverend Francis Atterbury, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Edited and pub- 
lished by J. Nichols,” London, 1783. 

Atterbury’s wife died in 1722. He had by 
her — Francis, who died an infant ; Osborn, 
who entered the church and survived his 
father; Elizabeth, who died in 1716, aged 
seventeen ; and Mary, who married Mr. Mo- 
rice, accompanied her father in his exile, and 
died in 1729. (Thomas Stackhouse, Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Francis Atterbury , 
D.I). ; The Epistolary Correspondence , Vi- 
sitation Charges , Speeches, and Miscellanies 
of the Right Reverend Francis Atterbury , 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester , with His- 
torical Notes , edited by J. Nichols ; Journals 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; Kippis, 
Biographia Britannica.) W. W. 

ATTERBURY, LEWIS, D.D., called, by 
way of distinction, Lewis Atterbury the elder, 
was bom about the year 1631, and was the 
son of Francis Atterburv, rector of Middleton- 
Malsor, in the county or Northampton, where, 
according to Yardley, the family of Atterbury 
had long been settled. The father of Lewis 
Atterbury is said to have been an eloquent, 
judicious, and useful preacher, and one who 
subscribed, in 1G48, to the Solemn League 
and Covenant Lewis was entered a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647 ; he sub- 
mitted to the authority of the visitors ap- 
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pointed by parliament ; took the degree of 
A.B. February 23, 1649; and was created 
A.M. March 1, 1651, by dispensation from 
Oliver Cromwell, who held the office of 
chancellor of the university of Oxford. In 
1654 he w as made rector of Great or Broad 
Risington, in Gloucestershire ; and, after the 
Restoration, he renewed or confirmed his 
title to that benefice by taking a presentation 
under the great seal. In 1657 he became 
also rector of Middletou-Keynes, or Milton- 
Keynes, near Newport Pagnell, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and he took the same means to 
corroborate his title to that living on the re- 
turn of Charles II. On the 25th of July, 
1660, he was appointed chaplain extraordi- 
nary to Henry, Duke of Gloucester, an office 
which he held until the death of that prince, 
before the end of the same year; and, on 
the 1st of December following, he received 
the degree of D.D. He subsequently ap- 
pears to have become involved in several law- 
suits; and, on the 7th of December, 1693, 
on his return from London, whither his legal 
business had led him, he was accidentally 
drowned, near his own residence at Middle- 
ton-Keynes, where, according to Wood, he 
was buried. Atterbury married, and left 
two sons, the subjects, respectively, of the 
following and the preceding articles. He 
published the following single sermons : — 1. 
“ A Good Subject ; or the Right Test of Re- 
ligion and Loyalty ;” a Sermon on Proverbs 
xxiv. 21, 22, preached at Buckingham assizes, 
July 17, 1684. 2. “ The Grand Charter of 
Christian Feasts, with the right way of keep- 
ing them ;” on 1 Corinthians v. 8, preached 
at St Mary-le-Bow, London, before an assem- 
bly of the natives of Buckinghamshire. 3. 
“ Babylon’s Downfall, or England’s Happy 
Deliverance from Popery and Slavery;” a 
sermon on Revelation xviii. 2, preached at 
Guildhall chapel on the 28th of June, 1691 
(and previously at Milton), and published by 
desire of the Court of Aldermen. Watt, in 
his “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” gives an erro- 
neous account of the first of the above ser- 
mons, and also assigns to this Lewis Atter- 
bury a volume of sermons by his sou, the 
subject of the next article. (Yardley, Brirf 
Account of the Author , &c., prefixed to the 
Sermons of Lewis Atterbury the younger, 
vol. i. p. 4 ; Wood, Athena Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, iv. 395 : Works, as above.) J. T. S. 

ATTERBURY, LEWIS, LL.D., the 
eldest son of Lewis Atterbury the elder, and 
brother of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, was bom at Caldecot, in the parish 
of Newport-Paguell, in Buckinghamshire, on 
the 2nd of May, 1656, and was educated first 
at Westminster school, under Dr. Richard 
Busby, and subsequently at Christ Church 
college, Oxford, where he matriculated April 
10, 1674. On the 21st of September, 1679, 
at which time he had taken the degree of 
A.B., he was ordained deacon. In die fol- 
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lowing year he became A.M., on the 5th of 
July ; and on the 25th of September, 1681, he 
was admitted to priests’ orders. In 1683 he 
was chaplain to Sir William Pritchard, lord 
mayor of London ; and in the following year 
he obtained the living of Sywell, in North- 
amptonshire, which he subsequently resigned 
on receiving other preferments. On the 8th 
of July, 1687, he took by accumulation the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor of law. We 
find no notice of his taking other degrees, but 
on his title-pages he is styled LL. D. In 
1691 Dr. Atterbury was lecturer of St. Mary 
Hill, London ; and on the 16th of June, 1695, 
he was elected preacher at Iiighgate chapel, 
where he had, for some time before, officiated 
for the Rev. Daniel Lathom, whose infirmity 
and blindness incapacitated him from preach- 
ing before his death. Before that time he 
had been appointed one of the six chaplains 
to the Princess Anne, at Whitehall and St 
James’s, an office which he continued to hold 
after she came to the throne, and also during 
part of the reign of her successor, George 1. 
During his residence at Highgate he practised 
physic for the benefit of his poorer neigh- 
bours, and is said to have acquired consider- 
able skill. In 1707 he was presented by 
Queen Anne to the rectory of Snepperton, in 
Middlesex, which had lapsed in consequence 
of the incumbent having neglected to take the 
oaths within the prescribed time; and in 
1719 the Bishop of London collated him to 
the rectory of Hornsey, the parish in which 
Highgate chapel was situated ; but he never- 
theless held the office of preacher at Highgate 
until his death. He never rose to any dig- 
nity in the church ; but, as may be seen from 
a correspondence published by Archdeacon 
Yardley, he was very pressing in his requests 
to his brother for the archdeaconry of Ro- 
chester, when that preferment became vacant 
by the death of Dr. Sprat, in 1 720. His first 
application was made before the death of 
Sprat, on occasion of a false report to that 
effect ; but this was resisted by the bishop on 
the ground of the impropriety of placing 60 
near a relative in such a position with respect 
to himself. “ I cannot help thinking it,” 
observes the bishop in one of his letters, “ the 
most unseemly indecent thing in the world ; 
and I am very sure the generality of those 
whose opinions I regard would be of that 
opinion.” Notwithstanding their disagree- 
ment upon this point, Dr. Atterbury appears 
to have lived subsequently in the strictest 
friendship with his brother. He enjoyed 
tolerably good health until about the age of 
seventy; but after that period the infirmities 
of age, and a slight stroke of the palsy, pre- 
vented him from preaching much, and led him 
frequently to visit Bath, where he died on the 
20th (and not, as in some authorities, on the 
1 7th or 24th) of October, 1 731, in his seventy- 
sixth year, after being thirty-six years minis- 
ter of Highgate chapel, where he was buried. 
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He left a few books to the libraries at Bedford 
and Newport-Pagnell, and a valuable collec- 
tion of pamphlets, extending to more than 
two hundred volumes, to the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. He likewise bequeathed 
ten pounds a year towards the support of a 
school-mistress at Newport-Pagnell ; one hun- 
dred pounds to his brother, “ in token of his 
true esteem aud affection and the remainder 
of his property first to his grand-daughter, 
and after her death, which happened shortly 
after his own, to his nephew Osborn, the son 
of the bishop. He had married on the 27th 
of December, 1688, and had two sous who 
died in infancy ; a third, named, from the 
maiden name of his mother, Bedingfield At- 
terbury, who was educated at Oxford, and 
gave promise of future eminence, but died at 
an early age, in 1718 ; and a daughter, who 
married and died before him, and who was 
the mother of his heiress. Mrs. Atterbury 
died in 1723. 

The published works of Dr. Atterbury 
were as follow: — 1. “The Penitent Lady, or 
Reflections on the Mercy of God,” translated 
from theFrench of Madame de laValliere, 1 2mo. 
1684. 2. “ A Sermon on the Funeral of Lady 
Compton,” 1687. 3. A volume of “Ten Ser- 
mons preached before Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, at the chapel at 
St. James’s,” 8vo. 1699. 4. A second volume 
of Sermons, 8vo. 1703. 5. “Some Letters 
relating to the History of the Council of 
Trent,” a quarto pamphlet published in 1705. 
6. A Sermon preached at Whitehall, August 
23, 1705, on occasion of the public Thanks- 
giving for the successes of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, 4to. 1705. 7. “A Vindication of 

Archbishop Tillotsou’s Sermons ; being an 
Answer to a Popish book, entitled ‘ A True 
and Modest Account of the Chief Points in 
controversie between the Roman Catholicks 
and the Protestants.’ ” The w'ork to which this 
was an answer was avowedly by N. Colson ; 
but Kippis says that the real name of the 
writer was Cornelius Nary, whom he styles 
an Irish priest, and author of a church his- 
tory, from the creation to the birth of Christ, 
some controversial tracts against Archbishop 
Synge, and an English version of the New 
Testament. Atterbury’s answer was pub- 
lished in 1 709 (according to the copy in the 
British Museum, but 1706 according to 
Yardley), in a small 8vo. volume. 8. “The 
Re-union of Christians : or the means to re- 
unite all Christians in one confession of 
Faith.” Translated from the French, 8vo. 
1708. 9. A sermon, entitled “The perfect 

and upright Man’s Character and Encourage- 
ment,” preached at Highgate, March 22, 
1712-13, on occasion of the death of Lady 
Gould, 4to. 1713. 10. A Sermon on Romans 

xiii. 1, preached at Whitehall on Thursday, 
June 7, 1716, the day of public Thanksgiving 
for the suppression of the Rebellion, 8vo. 
1716. II. Two octavo volumes of “ Sermons 
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on Select Subjects,” published from the origi- 
nal manuscripts in 1743, under the editorial 
care of Edward Yardley, B.D., archdeacon 
of Cardigan, who prefixed to the first volume 
a memoir of Dr. Atterbury, and an account 
of his writings. A portrait of Atterbury', 
engraved by Vertue, is also prefixed to this 
work. (Yardley, Brief Account of the Author, 
prefixed to Atterbury’s Sermons ; Kippis, 
Biographia Britannica.) J. T. S. 

ATTERBURY, LUFFMAN, was a glee- 
writer of some eminence towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. His name appears 
as a member of the Madrigal Society in 1 765, 
and in that of the Catch Club in 1779. His 
compositions, which were not numerous, will 
be found in “ Warren’s Collection,” in Bland’s 
“ Indies’ Amusement,” and the best of them, 
his beautiful round “ Sweet Enslaver,” in 
almost every collection of glees and catches 
in existence. (Records of the Madrigal So- 
ciety and of the Catch Club.) E. T. 

ATTEY, JOHN, a “ practitioner in mu- 
sick,” was the author of a work entitled “ The 
First Booke of AyTes, of four parts, with 
Tablature for the Lute ; so made that all the 
parts may be plaied together with the Lute, 
or one Voice with the Lute and Bass Violl,” 
London, 1G22. E. T. 

A'TTIA GENS. [An a gens.] 

ATT FAN US, C/E'LIUS. [IIadbianus.] 
A TTI CA. [Atticl's, Titus Pomponius.J 

A'TTICUS (’AttucJj), rhetorician. The 
critical historians of ancient literature have 
not yet been able to adjust satisfactorily the 
appropriation of this name among several 
obscure claimants. The only one of these 
about whom anything is positively known is 
Dionysius Atticus. This person, as we are 
informed by Strabo, was a native of Perga- 
mus, and a disciple of Apollodorus (who 
taught Augustus Cassar at Apollonia); and 
he himself became a sophist, or teacher of 
rhetoric, and a writer of orations and histo- 
rical compilations. This was in all likelihood 
the same person to whom Quintilian refers by 
the name of Atticus, without any pnenomen; 
and of whom he says that his careful account 
of his master’s opiuions was for Greek readers, 
as that of Caius Valgius for those who read 
Latin, the best authority for teaching the 
differences lietween the contending rhetorical 
schools of Apollodorus and Theodorus. Thus 
far there is neither difficulty nor contradic- 
tion. But a doubt arises when we turn to 
the elder Seneca, by whom there are men- 
tioned two rhetoricians, both bearing the 
name of Atticus. The one of these, being 
described as the pupil of Apollodorus, might 
be set down as the person referred to by 
Strabo, if Seneca gave him no pnenomen at 
all, or that of Dionysius. However, he calls 
him Atticus Vipsanius ; and from these names 
it has been inferred, not only that this Atticus 
was a different person from Dionysius, but that 
he belonged to the family, and was perhaps 
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even the sou, of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, 
who was the friend and minister of Augustus, 
and son-in-law of Titus Pomponius Atticus. 
Both points, however, are extremely question- 
able. Nowhere else do we read of any such 
member of Agrippa’s family. Nor, again, 
does it necessarily follow from the difference 
of the two appellations in Strabo and Seneca, 
that Vipsanius Atticus M as a different person 
from Dionysius of Pergamus. It has been 
proposed to consider the word Vipsanius as 
an incorrect reading; but, perhaps, this is 
unnecessary. Dionysius Atticus, whose posi- 
tion as a disciple of Apollodorus might natu- 
rally have brought him into connection with 
Augustus, was likely enough to have become 
a client of the emperor’s friend Agrippa, and 
to have adopted, according to a practice usual 
among his countrymen, the gentile name of 
his Roman patron. No light is thrown upon 
the difficulties as to the rhetorical Attici by 
the second passage, in which Seneca mentions 
a person of the name. He there merely re- 
fers to a declamation written by one Antonius 
Atticus : the name, however, is read iEticus 
by one or two critics. (Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 
625; Quintilian, lib. iii. cap. i. sec. 18, with 
Spalding’s note; Seneca, Controversia iii., 
Suasoria ii., with the note of Faber; Schottus, 
J)e Claris apud Senecam Rhetoribus , in Mo- 
rell’s Seneca.) W. S. 

A'TTICUS (’AttikJ$)j a philosopher of 
the Platonic school, lived in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, that is, in the latter half of the 
second century of our sera. His place in the 
liistory of philosophy is not indeed very con- 
spicuous ; but it derives some importance from 
the fact that we know rather more in regard 
to his opinions than in regard to those held 
by most of his contemporaries. Our know- 
ledge is gained through six extracts from his 
works, preserved by Eusebius. These frag- 
ments, occupied in expounding essential dif- 
ferences between the philosophy of Plato and 
that of Aristotle, shoM r him to have zealously 
opposed that system of syncretism, by which 
the recent revivers of the Platonic school had 
endeavoured to make its doctrines acceptable 
to the Aristotelians. In the subsequent ages 
of the ancient philosophy, the works of Atti- 
cus were highly authoritative. Plotinus used 
to explain them to his pupils, as forming ex- 
cellent manuals of the Platonic system. This 
approval, however, pronounced in times of 
philosophical as well as literary decline, has 
not been confirmed by modern critics. Ritter 
pronounces his exposition of the doctrines of 
the two schools to be distinguished neither by 
accuracy nor by ingenuity. The only remains 
of Atticus are the fragments in Eusebius. 
(Brucker, Historia Critica Philosophia •, ii. 
175; Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophic, ed. 
1834, iv. 248; Eusebius, Praparatio Bran- 
gelica , lib. xv. cap. 4 — 9.) W. S. 

A'TTICUS (’AttmcJt), patriarch of Con- 
j stantjnople in the fifth century, was born 
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at Sebaste in Armenia. Educated in a monas- 
tery attached to the Macedonian heresy, he 
joined the orthodox communion on attaining 
manhood, and was ordained a priest in the 
church of Constantinople. He took part 
against St. John Chrysostom in the quarrels 
which issued in the removal of that prelate 
from his see ; and, on the death of Arsacius, 
who had been appointed Chrysostom’s suc- 
cessor, Atticus was irregularly made patri- 
arch of Constantinople in his stead. His 
election took place in March, a.d. 406. Pope 
Innocent I. refused to recognise the appoint- 
ment : the legates whom he despatched to re- 
instate Chrysostom were maltreated ; and 
the quarrel was further embittered when, on 
Chrysostom’s death, Atticus refused to in- 
sert his name in the “ Diptycha,” or rolls of 
the Constantinopolitan patriarchs, which it 
was the custom to read publicly at the altar, 
as containing the names of persons who had 
died in the true faith. The bishops of the 
Western Church solemnly separated Atticus 
from communion with them; but he was 
afterwards restored, and acknowledged by 
Innocent, on making submissions, and con- 
senting to replace Chrysostom’s name in the 
rolls. Atticus died in the year 425. 

The testimonies as to the extent of his 
learning are somewhat contradictory ; but he 
is unanimously commended for his charity to 
the poor, for his activity and skill in busi- 
ness, and for the prudence of his dealings 
with the Nestoriaus, Pelagians, and those 
other heretical opponents with whom, like 
the rest of the orthodox churchmen of his 
time, he was incessantly engaged. He 
preached frequently, but was not a popular 
orator. He is named as the author of a lost 
treatise in two books, “ De Fide et Virgini- 
tate,” composed for the daughters of the em- 
peror Arcadius. Cave enumerates the fol- 
lowing as the only extant remains of his 
writings : — 1. A long letter to Cyril of Alex- 
andria, as to the admission of Chrysostom’s 
name on the patriarchal rolls, which, with 
Cyril’s angry answer, is preserved by Nice- 
phorus, lib. xiv. cap. 26. 2. A short letter 

to Calliopius, a presbyter of Nice, in Socrates, 
lib. vii. cap. 25. 3. A fragment cited three 

times by the Council of Ephesus. 4. A 
fragment from a letter to Eupsychius, in 
Theodoret, Dialog, ii. (Cave, Script or um 
Ecclesiasticorum Historia Liter aria, Seculo 
5 ; Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique ; Nice- 
phorus, Historia Ecclesiastica , lib. xiv. ; So- 
crates, Historia Ecclesiastica , lib. vi. vii. ; 
Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica , lib. viii. ; 
Suidas, ’AttikJs.) W. S. 

A'TTICUS HERO'DES (’Attics 
'Hpwlrns). The full name of this person was 
Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes. He was 
descended of a noble Athenian family, which 
professed to trace its pedigree to theyEacidse. 
The estates of his grandfather Hipparchus 
were confiscated for treason against the Ro- 
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man empire ; but the fortunes of the family 
were restored in the course of the next two 
generations. Atticus, the hither of Herodes, 
discovered in one of his houses an immense 
treasure, which the emperor Nerva left en- 
tirely at his disposal, returning to his pru- 
dent expression of scruples on account of its 
magnitude the well-known epigrammatic 
auswer : — “ If you cannot use this w ealth in 
a manner befitting your station, use it as if 
your station were higher.” Herodes himself 
increased his wealth by his marriage. The 
huge fortune which he thus possessed was 
administered with a discerning and tasteful 
liberality, which doubtless contributed some- 
what to the great literary reputation enjoyed 
by him in his lifetime ; although, in his un- 
wearied devotion to letters, there was reason 
enough why even a poorer man should have 
received literary honours. 

Herodes was born in the Attic demus of 
Marathon, after the commencement of Tra- 
jan’s reign, and probably in a.d. 104. His 
education, both in childhood and after he had 
become his own master, was extensive and 
careful. Eloquence was his favourite study ; 
and in it he received instruction from all the 
most famous masters of the day, such as Sco- 
pelianus, Favorinus, Secundus, and Polemon. 
He studied the Platonic philosophy likewise 
under Taurus Tyrius. The acquisition of 
fame as an orator and teacher of oratory was 
the favourite object of his life : and he was 
acutely sensitive to failure in this pursuit. 
Having, while yet young, delivered before 
the emperor in Pannonia an oration which 
was ill received, he was with difficulty pre- 
vented from drowning himself in the Da- 
nube. With the Antonines, especially Mar- 
cus Aurelius, he stood in high favour: he 
was made successively prefect of the free 
Asiatic towns, archon of Athens, and Roman 
consul. But the result of the imperial patron- 
age which was most pleasing to him, was the 
influence it gave him over the school of 
Athens, planned by Antoninus Pius, and or- 
ganized by Marcus Aurelius. To Herodes 
was committed the duty of selecting the per- 
sons who were to teach philosophy in the 
institution; and, though he himself never 
accepted a place in it, his relations to the 
school became closer when, disgusted with 
public life and endangered by political sus- 
picions, he withdrew to his Cephisian villa 
near Athens, and there devoted himself to the 
study, practice, and teaching of eloquence. 
The celebrity attained by his own oratory, 
both prepared and extemporaneous, was very 
great : as to its real merit, in the absence of 
all remains certainly genuine, we are left in 
doubt ; although his biographer, Philo6tratus, 
commends him both for graceful ease in ex- 
pression and for originality in thought. Se- 
vere purity in taste, or high vigour and ori- 
ginality in argument or persuasion, could not 
have been expected at a time when Grecian 
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freedom had been long extinct, and when Gre- 
cian literature had reached its second stage 
of decay. But an argument, not altogether 
unequivocal indeed, in favour of Herodes, is 
furnished by his recorded admiration and 
study of the oratory of the tyrant Critias. 
The fact, though it raises a suspicion of ca- 
price or of affected singularity, shows at the 
same time a disposition to go back towards 
the purer monuments of antiquity. As a 
teacher of eloquence Herodes, a man of 
wealth as well as of taste and talent, was po- 
ular to the highest degree. In Home he 
ad instructed Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus; at Athens he numbered among his 
pupils Hadrian of Tyre, Chrestus of Byzan- 
tium, Pausanias of Gesarea, and many others, 
who became the most famous rhetoricians 
or sophists of the next generation. 

The memory of Herodes, however, has 
been most effectually preserved by the judi- 
cious and generous use which he made of his 
wealth. His benefactions to communities for 
public purposes were munificent and conti- 
nual. The theatre of Corinth, the stadium 
of Delphi, the baths at Thermopylae, and the 
aqueduct for the Italian town of Canusium, 
were not the greatest of the works which he 
executed or projected. He had devised a 
plan for cutting a canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth, for which, however, he did not j 
venture to ask the imperial permission. But 
Athens received the greatest share of his 
liberality ; and two of those interesting mo- 
numents whose ruins still remain owed their 
existence to his tasteful philanthropy. These 
are the Panathenaic stadium which bears his 
name, and the Odeum, or musical theatre, 
named after his wife Regilla. Yet with his 
fellow-citizens Attic us had disagreements, 
and fell at last into confirmed disfavour. 
The chief cause is said to have been a mis- 
understanding as to the testament of his 
father Atticus, who had directed his heir to 
pay annually one mina to every Athenian 
citizen. Herodes having compounded by a 
payment of five min® to each claimant in 
satisfaction of all demands, the arrange- 
ment was afterwards loudly complained of ; 
for this among other reasons, that he had re- 
fused to make the payment to any of those 
many citizens who were debtors of his father. 
It was bitingly said that his stadium was 
called “ Panathenaic,” because it was built 
with money of which he had defrauded “ all 
the Athenians.” 

The domestic relations of Herodes Atticus 
were not altogether satisfactory. It does not 
directly appear that he lived uncomfortably 
with his rich wife, Annia Regilla ; but after 
her death he had a violent quarrel with her 
brother, who added to the annoyance he then 
suffered from political accusations, by charg- 
ing him with having caused her death by 
personal maltreatment. Atticus, the only 
son who survived Herodes, was a source of 
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yet more lively distress. Asa boy he was 
stupid to such a degree that his father, as the 
only way of tempting him to learn his alpha- 
bet, is said to have procured for him twenty- 
four playfellows, each of whom was to be 
called by the name of one of the letters. The 
boy grew up a drunkard and a debauchee ; 
and nis father, allowing him to inherit his 
mother’s fortune, bequeathed his own paternal 
inheritance to strangers. Herodes Atticus 
died a natural death, about the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and was buried in or beside 
his own Athenian stadium. If it is rightly 
conjectured that he was born a.d. 104, his 
death must have happened about a.d. 180. 

Among works of Herodes which are cer- 
tainly lost, the following are enumerated : — 

1. Epistles. 2. Dissertations (8iaA^«is). 

3. Diaries (i<prin*pl8cs). 4. u Manuals for 
convenient use” which 

are probably the same with the air/ypappa 
TToXvfxadfs, attributed to him by Suidas. They 
are vaguely described by Philostratus as con- 
taining the flowers of ancient erudition di- 
gested into a narrow compass. 5. Orations, 
both prepared and extemporaneous, which 
gained for him, in the hyperbolical phraseo- 
logy of the time, such titles as those of “ a 
new orator added to the ten,” “ the king of 
eloquence,” “ the tongue of the Greeks.” 
6. lambic verses, or rather choliambics, have 
been assigned to him ; but these, as Fiorillo 
has shown, belong to a more ancient writer, 
named Atticus, but otherwise unknown. 

The following compositions still existing 
pass by his name: — 1. An Oration, wcpl 
voXiTctas, urging the Thebans to contract an 
alliance with the Peloponnesians and Lace- 
daemonians against Archelaus King of Mace- 
donia. It was first published in the Aldine 
Greek Orators, Venice, 1513, folio; again, 
in the collection of Henry Stephens, Paris, 
1575, folio; again, by Canter, with a Latin 
translation, at the end of his Aristides, Basle, 
156G, folio; and, with the Orations of Dinar- 
chus, Lycurgus, Lesbonax, and Demadcs, by 
Gruter, Greek and Latin, Hauover, 1619, 8vo. 
It is also in the collection of the M Oratores 
Attici,” by Reiske, Dobson, and Bekker. It 
is a question admitting of some doubt whe- 
ther Herodes is really the author of this 
wordy and poor oration. It is probably, 
according to some critics, the work of an 
unknown sophist, living at a time consider- 
ably later in the period of Grecian decay. 

2. The famous Triopian Inscriptions m 
Greek, four in number, found on the site of 
Triopium, a villa of Herodes, situated on 
the Appian way, three miles from Rome. 
No. I. is a prose inscription on two columns, 
found in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and No. II. is a prose inscription in 
barbarous language, describing the estate as 
belonging to Regilla. These tvro are short 
and unimportant. The other two are com- 
positions m hexameter veree, much longer 
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and more carious. The marbles on which 
they are cut now stand in a small temple 
built for the purpose in the gardens of the 
Roman villa Borghese. No. III., a consecra- 
tion of the Triopium to Pallas and Nemesis, 
discovered in 1607, consists of thirty-nine 
hexameter verses. No. IV., a dedication of 
the statue of Regilla, discovered in 1627, con- 
tains fifty-nine hexameters. These four in- 
scriptions, but especially the latter two, have 
been repeatedly discussed incidentally, and 
also in the following treatises devoted ex- 
pressly to them : — by Salmasius, in his “ Ex- 
plica tio Duarum Inscriptionum Veterum He- 
rodis Attici Rhetoris,” Paris, 1619, 4to., re- 
printed in Poleui’s “ Supplement utriusque 
Thesauri," ii. 609 — 684, Venice, 1737, fol.; 
and by Ennio Quirino Visconti, “ Inscrizioni 
Greche Triopee ora Borghesiane, con ver- 
sioni ed osservazioni,” Rome, 1794, fol. Be- 
sides other editions, in collections of Greek 
inscriptions, and elsewhere, the two versified 
inscriptions will be found in the Greek An- 
thology (Brunck, ii. 300; Jacobs, iii. 14). 
The authorship of all the four is uncertain ; 
but Visconti, whose opinion is acquiesced in 
by Fiorillo, attributes the verses, not to 
Herodes, but to Marcellus Sidetes, who was 
his contemporary, and is known as the au- 
thor of some didactic fragments. 

Particulars of the life of Herodes are 
chiefly derived from the long memoir by 
Philostratus, M Vitae Sophistarum,” lib. ii. 
cap. 1. Among the modern works treating 
of his history, the most elaborate are those of 
Salmasius and Visconti, cited above; Bu- 
rigny’s “ Me'moire sur la Vie d’Herode Atti- 
cus,” in the “ Memoires des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres,” xxx. 1 — 28, 4to. ed. ; Eich- 
stadt, in Fabricius, “ Bibliotheca Graeca,” vi. 
4 — 1 1, ed. Harles ; Westermann, “ Ge- 
schichteder Beredtsamkeit,” i. 199, 202 — 206; 
and (the best and most useful of all) Fioril- 
lo’s “ Herodis Attici quae supersunt, cum 
Annotationibus,” Leipzig, 1801, 8vo. W. S. 

A'TTICUS, TITUS PpMPO'NIUS, is a 
personage equally interesting on account of 
his own character, and on account of his re- 
lations to the leading men of the disturbed 
times in which he lived. 

Atticus was born at Rome, in the year b.c. 
109. His family was of the equestrian order, 
and was evidently wealthy : it is asserted by 
Cornelius Nepos to have been also very an- 
cient ; but his pedigree is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. His surname of Atticus 
was derived, in one way or another, from his 
connection with the city of Athens. Educated 
liberally and carefully, he was the schoolfellow 
of the younger Marius, and of Marcus Cicero, 
who was three years his junior. His father, 
Titus Pomponius, died while he was a mere 
youth ; and the first use he made of the inde- 
pendence thus acquired was characteristic at 
once of the extreme caution and of the attach- 
ment to literary pursuits, which were the mo6t 
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prominent features in his subsequent history. 
One of his female cousins was married to a 
brother of the tribune Publius Sulpicius Ru- 
fus, who was slain about the beginning of the 
civil wars ; and the young Pomponius, whom 
this affinity and his school-friendship with 
the son of Marius might naturally have en- 
listed among the enemies of Sulla, prudently 
withdrew to Athens, transferring thither at 
the same time the larger part of his fortune. 
In that city a great part of his life was spent ; 
and the events of it which we learn from 
Nepos, and from the correspondence of Cicero, 
show him to have always behaved with the 
same prudence which he had exhibited at so 
early an age. 

His good temper displayed itself in his re- 
lations to his family. His maternal uncle 
Quintus Crecilius, a rich eques, whose hu- 
mours were insupportable to every one else, 
was treated by him with a respectful defe- 
rence, which made the old man adopt him, 
and bequeath to him three-fourths of his 
large fortune. On this occasion Atticus, in 
conformity to the Roman practice, assumed 
the name of Q. Ciecilius Pomponianus Atticus. 
(Cicero, Ad Atticum , iii. 20.) The mother 
of Atticus having died when he himself was 
sixty-seven years old, he declared, on the 
day of her funeral, that neither with her nor 
with his sister (who was still alive) had he 
ever had the slightest disagreement. The 
sister, Pomponia, became the wife of Cicero’s 
brother Quintus ; and the quarrels of this 
pair, which gave incessant trouble to their 
friends, make it probable that Atticus had 
no inconsiderable merit in always maintain- 
ing a good understanding with this member 
of his family. Of his good agreement with 
his wife he did not, as Bayle remarks, make 
any boast on that occasion ; but, as the critical 
historian allows, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he lived otherwise than happily 
with her. A passage in the last book of 
Cicero’s letters to him, which has been fool- 
ishly interpreted as intimating that his wife 
wished for a divorce, really means that she 
was sickly and laboured under an attack of 
paralysis. Another letter of Cicero describes 
her as manifesting much affection for her 
husband. Atticus, however, cautious in all 
points, did not marry till he was fifty-three 
ears old. Of his wife we know only that 
er name was Pilia ; and, since his eulogist 
Nepos says nothing of her, it may be fairly 
inferred that the alliance was not brilliant. 
The only offspring of the marriage was a 
daughter, who was married to Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, the friend of Octavianus 
Ca*sar, and afterwards his minister in the 
empire. The marriage, as Nepos with a 
show of reluctance admits, was planned by 
Marcus Antonius ; but we cannot doubt that 
the bride’s father was well pleased with an 
alliance which was so consonant to his whole 
plan of conduct. Vipsania, or, as she it 
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sometimes called, Agrippina, the daughter of 
this marriage, was contracted by Augustus, 
in infancy, to Tiberius, who afterwards be- 
came emperor, and by whom she was the 
mother of Drusus. [Asinia Gens.] 

The rule of Atticus’s public conduct was 
that of enrolling himself in no faction, but 
of maintaining friendly relations with the 
chiefs of all. When Sulla, having contracted 
an intimacy with him at Athens, pressed him 
to join in his expedition against the Marian 
party in Italy, Atticus jocularly expressed 
his surprise that Sulla should expect him to 
act with him against a party, in whose ranks 
(had he not left Italy to avoid such a step) 
he must have fought against Sulla. They 
parted on the most cordial terms. After- 
wards, while Cicero w as one of his most 
cherished and confidential ‘friends, he was 
intimate with Hortensius, the orator’s pro- 
fessional rival, and familiarly acquainted with 
Clodius, his implacable enemy. The over- 
tures and caresses of Julius Ca'sar and of 
Pompey were received by Atticus with equal 
cordiality, and were alike unsuccessful in 
tempting him to act for either party. After 
having enjoyed the favour of the dictator 
Julius, he continued, as long as his safety 
allowed him, to extend to the dictator’s assas- 
sins, Marcus Brutus and Cassius, the same 
sort of patronizing friendship which he, an 
old man, had been accustomed to extend to 
them his juniors. Towards Marcus Anto- 
nius and Oetavianus C&sar his position was 
maintained with not less caution. But, 
while thus cautious, Atticus was not un- 
friendly. He was particularly willing to 
furnish the chiefs of defeated factions with 
assistance in escaping from their enemies; 
and his character stood so high, and his 
tactics were so skilful, that he contrived to 
pass with safety through all these delicate 
adventures. He made a large loan to the 
younger Marius in his exile without offend- 
ing Sulla, and to the fugitive Brutus with- 
out incurring the vengeance of the triumvi- 
rate. Whenever there occurred an emer- 
gency in which a declaration of opinions be- 
came unavoidable, Atticus, if in Italy, retired 
to Athens, or to an estate which he had pur- 
chased in Epirus. This kindly but time- 
serving policy, however, could not always he 
practised, in times so convulsed, without of- 
fence or misconstruction. Accordingly we 
learn from Cicero’s letters, that the vain- 
glorious Pompey, hurt by the coolness of 
Atticus, had determined to chastise him if 
he should be successful in his w f ar with Julius 
Caesar; and that Cicero himself, especially 
during the exile into which Clodius had 
driven him, believed himself to have reason 
to complain of his old friend and schoolfellow 
for a lukewarmness unworthy of the relations 
which subsisted between them. 

As Atticus steadfastly declined all public 
honours and offices, so his Latin biographer 
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claims for him the credit of having abstained 
from all those methods of making money 
which were systematically practised by the 
Romans belonging to his order. In short, 
according to this friendly testimony, the 
liberality which Atticus displayed, not only 
towards private persons, but towards com- 
munities with which (as with the Athenians) 
he had become connected, was practised by 
one who, while thus always ready to give 
away, took no pains to acquire anything be- 
yond the wealth which had fallen to him by 
inheritance. It appears, indeed, to be quite 
true that he was not openly engaged in any 
of the speculations for farming the public 
revenues; for the old reading of a passage 
in one of Cicero’s epistles to him (ii. 15), 
which was once cited to prove that he was 
himself a farmer of the revenues, has been 
long since corrected, on sufficient grounds. 
But there is evidence of his having been in- 
directly interested in associations of that sort, 
as well as of his having profitably used his 
rich inheritance in investments of other kinds. 
His large establishment of slaves was made 
to contribute to his gains. Among other 
occupations he made them copy books, which, 
as we may collect from passages in Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, were sold. His personal 
expenses, likewise, were extremely moderate ; 
and, as his panegyrist remarks, his increase 
of wealth caused no change in his habits. 
Instead of laying out gardens and building 
sumptuous villas, he contented himself with 
his house in Rome, having indeed in Italy 
no other landed property, except two or three 
small estates at a considerable distance from 
the city. The entertainments which he gave 
were rendered attractive, not by pomp, but 
by the select society which frequented them, 
and by the literary and philosophical turn 
which was given to everything that occurred 
under his roof. Some of his highly educated 
slaves read aloud at intervals during the 
repast. Literature, indeed, was the favourite 
recreation of his whole life. He had studied 
philosophy both at Athens and Rome, and 
attached himself, characteristically enough, 
to the Epicurean sect. But his favourite 
studies lay in Roman history and antiquities, 
and in these departments he was really more 
than a mere amateur. He wrote fluently 
both in Latin and in Greek ; and we hear of 
his having composed not only a large number 
of letters, but historical w orks of an elaborate 
kind. Two of these are particularly named : 
a “ History of Cicero’s Consulship,” written 
in Greek ; and a Latin hook of “ Roman An- 
nals.” Plainness in style and minute accu- 
racy in particulars arc represented to have 
been the distinctive qualities of those works. 
The “Annals” were especially praised for 
their exact chronological arrangement of 
laws, treaties, and other important facts ; and 
also for the fulness of their researches into 
the genealogies of the Roman families. So 
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highly, indeed, was Atticns esteemed for his 
knowledge of pedigrees, that he was requested 
by the heads of several distinguished houses 
to draw up memoirs of their ancestry ; and 
he thus framed accounts of the Junii, Mar- 
celli, Fabii, and iEmilii. He dabbled like- 
wise in verse-making ; but his only effusions 
of this sort that are named were short in- 
scriptions, none of them exceeding four or 
five lines, for the pedestals of statues repre- 
senting illustrious Romans. 

Having completed his seventy-seventh year, 
without having ever had any serious illness, 
he was attacked by a distemper which, after 
an interval of comparative ease, produced 
violent internal pains, and resisted all the 
efforts of the physicians. Upon this, calling 
together his son-in-law Agrippa and two 
other friends, he announced to them that he 
had given up all hopes of cure, and tliat, 
esteeming it foolish to protract a life of tor- 
ment, he had determined to starve himself to 
death. To this resolution he firmly adhered, 
although, after two days’ abstinence, the 
violence of the disease had abated. On the 
fifth day he expired. His death happened 
in the year b.c. .32. 

The character of Atticus has been viewed 
in very different lights, according to the ten- 
dency of the observers to respect prudent 
kindness and elegant accomplishments, or to 
despise a course of conduct open to the charge 
of selfish timidity and time-serving. He is 
panegyrized beyond all reasonable bounds 
by Cornelius Nepos, from whose biography 
of Atticus, and from the sixteen books of 
letters addressed to Atticus by Cicero, we 
derive almost all the direct knowledge that 
has reached us in regal’d to the facts of his 
life. The letters from Cicero to Atticus com- 
mence in the year b.c. 08, before Cicero's 
consulship, and continue at least to b.c. 44, 
the year of Julius Ctesar’s death: several of 
the letters were written after that event. 
They form, as Nepos observes, almost a con- 
tinuous history of the busy period during 
which they were written. The life of Atti- 
cus by Nepos, as far as the nineteenth chapter, 
was written in the lifetime of Atticus. The 
Abbe Saint- Real, in the “Troisieme Jour- 
nee " of his dialogue called “ Cesarion ” 
( CEuvrea , ii. 217 — 257), has brought out, 
with manifest exaggeration, all the weak 
points in his character, and all the unfavour- 
able features in the picture of it presented by 
Nepos. Bayle ( Dictionnaire , “Atticus”) 
has weighed the evidence very acutely and 
(on the whole) fairly ; though with a leaning 
towards Atticus, caused in some measure, as 
he himself candidly hints, by the sceptical 
philosophy of the subject of the memoir. 
More recent writers do not seem to have 
added much to the information which those 
biographers have collected and digested. 

W. S. 

A'TTILA, or A’TTILAS (’AttiaSs, or 
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’Arr^Aay), in German ETZEL, in Hunga- 
rian ATZEL, suruamed “ Metus Orbis ” (the 
Terror of the World), and 44 Flagellum Dei,” 
or “ Godegisel ” (the Scourge of God), King 
of the Huns. Attila was the 6on of Mund- 
zuccus, who had two brothers, Octar and 
Rua, or Roas, each of whom was king of 
some Hunnic hordes. After the death of 
Mundzuccus, Octar and Rua, before a.d. 430, 
Attila and his brother Bleda, Bledas, or Bleta, 
were acknowledged kings by the Huns, and 
they ruled together till a.d. 445, when Bleda 
perished by the intrigues of his brother. 
Attila ruled over an immense tract north of 
the Danube and the Black Sea, which was 
then inhabited by the Huns, and also by 
nations of Slavonic, Teutonic, and Finnish 
origin, which, however, continued to live 
under their own kings and laws, being vas- 
sals of the Huns rather than subjects. South 
of the Danube Attila was master of the 
country from the river Sau in the north to 
Novi in Thrace in the south, the breadth of 
which, according to Priscus, was fifteen days’ 
journey. These journeys, however, were 
only short, Naissus, the present Nissa, being 
put by the same author at five days’ journey 
from the Danube, although that town is 
scarcely sixty miles from the nearest point 
on the Danube, which would make twelve 
miles for a journey. Naissus was situated 
on the borders of the Hunuic and East Ro- 
man empires, and was famous for the traffic 
carried on there between the traders of the 
two nations. A short time after the acces- 
sion of Attila and Bleda, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Younger renewed with them the 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
King Rua, and promised to pay an annual 
tribute of 700 pounds of gold. In a.d. 442 
Attila and Bleda invaded Thrace and Thes- 
saly, and penetrated as far as Thermopylae : 
it seems that this war was terminated by a 
treaty, mentioned by Priscus, by which the 
emperor was compelled to pay down 6000, 
and an annual tribute of 2100 pounds of gold. 
About the time when Attila contrived the 
death of his brother Bleda (a.d. 445), the 
Emperor Theodosius conspired against At- 
tila’s life, but the plan was discovered, and 
the Hunnic king reproached the Roman em- 
peror in a style from which we may infer 
Attila’s power and pride, and the degraded 
character of the imperial dignity. Both 
Theodosius and Attila, said the barbarian, 
were of noble and royal descent ; but while 
he (Attila) had preserved the pure character 
of his nobility, Theodosius hail not only 
stained it, but had become his slave by not 
paying his tribute. The emperor's schemes 
against his life were consequently nothing 
but the treachery of a slave towards a king 
whom his fortune and virtues had made the 
master of the world ; and he would not cease 
to call him a knave and a slave till the day 
when he should be deprived of his manhood 
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and put to an infamous death. We learn 
from Prise us that Theodosius had well de- 
served those reproaches, and that Attila had 
sufficient reason to treat the emperor as a 
creditor treats a spendthrift. The public 
treasury and the private funds of the emperor 
were dissipated in theatrical amusements and 
luxuries of the most extravagant description ; 
and the nobles and rich men at his court, 
and in the provinces, not only followed the 
emperor's example, but spent immense sums 
on the gratification of their vanity. The 
taxes and the tribute due to the Huns were 
extorted from the people or such among the 
rich as did not enjoy the emperor's favour, 
and with such severity that thousands were 
seen selling their last bit of property, their 
furniture, their clothes, and many killed 
themselves in despair. In those provinces 
which were exposed to the inroads of the 
Huns the misery was still greater : the towns 
aud villages were burnt, the crops and plan- 
tations destroyed, and the inhabitants were 
either killed or carried off as slaves. Some, 
however, escaped and took refuge in the 
fortified towns, or fled into the mountainous 
districts of Macedonia and Thessaly, where 
their descendants, the Kutzo-Wallachians, 
continue to live to the present day. But the 
greater part of the ancient province of Illyri- 
cum was entirely depopulated ; and although 
it was subsequently occupied by the Goths 
and other Teutonic tribes, it was finally 
abandoned by them, and became the abode 
of those Slavonic nations which are still 
known by the name of Serbes, Bosnians, 
Croats, and Dalmatians. 

The death of Theodosius the Younger, in 
a.d. 450, and the accession of his more ener- 
getical successor Marcian, preserved the East- 
ern empire from destruction. When Attila 
demanded his tribute, Marcian nobly answered 
him, that he had gold for his friends and 
iron for his enemies ; and the emperor pre- 
pared for war. Two circumstances, however, 
induced Attila not to attack Marcian, and to 
choose the west for the theatre of his exploits. 
Honoria, the sister of the Western emperor 
Valentinian III., was tired of an unmarried 
life, and made secret proposals to Attila to 
marry her, for which purpose she invited 
him to Italy. Although her iutrigues were 
discovered, and 6he was kept in custody, 
Attila availed himself of the opportunity to 
form a design against the Western empire. 
He was fortified in his resolution by an in- 
vitation from Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
who excited him against his enemy Theo- 
doric, king of the West Goths, in Spain and 
Gaul. 

Attila commenced his march to Italy in 
a.d. 450, and his history now becomes a little 
clearer, so as to enable us, in spite of many 
deficiencies, to point out the precise object of 
his ambition, and to trace the policy which 
he adopted for deceiving his enemies aud 
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carrying his plans into execution. Among 
the two objects suggested to him, as already 
observed, the subjugation of the West Goths 
was his principal aim ; but as this nation was 
on friendly terms with the court of Ravenna, 
and as he could not invade their territory 
without touching the Roman dominions in 
Gaul, he first tried to cause jealousy between 
the Romans and the West Goths. For that 
purpose he proposed to Theodoric, King of 
the West Goths, a division of the Western 
empire, and he wrote to the Emperor Valen- 
tinian that he intended to drive the West Goths 
out of Spain and Gaul, for the sole purpose 
of restoring the Roman authority over those 
countries. The emperor, however, was well 
aware that his share of profit in that under- 
taking would be very uncertain, while the 
plunder and loss of Roman Gaul, and subse- 
quently an invasion of Italy, would be the 
unavoidable consequence, and he displayed 
the greatest activity in preparing for resist- 
ance. He warned in time Sambida, or San- 
gipanus, King of the Alani, who occupied 
some territories on the Loire and on the left 
bank of the Rhone near Lyon ; Gunthicarius, 
King of the Burgundians, who had settled 
between the Saone, Rhone, and Rhine ; the 
chiefs of the Franks on the Lower Rhine and 
in Belgium ; and above all, King Theodoric, 
who answered the emperor that no king of 
the West Gotbs had ever dreaded a just war, 
and that fear was unknown to them. Unfor- 
tunately for Gaul, there was division between 
two Frankish chiefs, who were brothers ; and 
one of them took the side of the Romans, 
while the other implored the assistance of 
Attila. This circumstance explains why At- 
tila chose a northern direction for his inva- 
sion of Gaul. Attila’s head-quarters were 
in Hungary, between the Danube and the 
Theiss, and his army consisted of 700,000 
men. It was composed of the warriors of all 
the nations which he had subjugated, and of 
nearly all the Teutonic nations east of the 
Rhine, except the Saxons, who, in the midst 
of the general uproar of Europe, not only 
preserved the integrity of their country, but 
found leisure for the conquest of Britain. 
The East Goths were under three chiefs, 
Walamir, Theudemir, and Widemir, and the 
Gepidar, under their king Artharic, who, 
with Walamir, enjoyed the particular con- 
fidence of Attila. Sidonius Apollinaris, who 
intended to write a history of Attila, but 
found that it was a task above his powers, 
mentions in his “Carmina” (v. 319, &c.) a 
great number of Teutonic and other nations, 
some of which, such as the Bellonoti, Neuri, 
Bructeri, Bastari.se, and Geloui, he seems to 
have introduced rather with a view of show- 
ing his knowledge of Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Pliny, than of giving the correct names of 
those barbarians. As he was a contemporary 
of Attila, they were undoubtedly known to 
him. The way which Attila took to Gaul is 
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not precisely known, but it is very likely that 
he marched north of the Danube, through 
Moravia, Bohemia, and either Thuringia, as 
Mannert thinks, or along the left bank of that 
river to the environs of Regensburg or Ratis- 
bon, and thence through Franconia to the 
Rhine, which he seems to have reached op- 
posite Mainz. But as he crossed that river 
by the aid of the Frankish chief, his ally, 
who had stationed a body of troops on both 
sides of the Rhine, we must suppose that he 
effected his passage at some place below 
Coblenz, in the Frankish territories ; and as 
it does not appear that the passage took place 
at Bonn or at Cologne, it is very probable 
that he crossed the Rhine at the present town 
of Neuwied. At that town a spacious plain, 
surrounded by hills in the form of a half- 
mOon, with gentle slopes, extends for several 
miles along the right or eastern bank of the 
river, and a uumerous army may gradually 
debouche from the mountains, and form itself 
in the plain. Opposite this plain, on the left 
or western bank of the river, another plain 
extends between Coblenz and Andemach, 
which presents every opportunity for forming 
troops as they cross the river, and a fit ground 
for a vast camp, and for the manoeuvres of 
cavalry, of which the forces of Attila were 
chiefly composed. This is the spot where 
Caesar crossed the Rhine, and many other 
armies in modern dimes. From the plain 
between Coblenz and Andemach Attila in- 
vaded Gaul, after having divided his army 
into two bodies, as we may conclude from 
the situations of the towns which the Huns 
conquered and destroyed on their way. One 
body marched north-west, and burnt Ton- 
* gern, west of Lidge : the other marched south- 
west, along the Moselle, upon Trier (Treves) 
and Metz, both of which were destroyed. Be- 
fore Attila overran the remainder and greater 
part of Gaul, he had to fight with Gunthi- 
carius, king of the Burgundians, who was 
routed with the loss of nearly all his army. 
There have been different opinions with re- 
gard to the time of this defeat of the Bur- 
gundians; but Masco v, cited below (vol. i. 
p. 502, note 2), shows that it happened a short 
time after Attila had crossed the Rhine. As 
to the place where the battle was fought 
nothing is known. We may, however, con- 
jecture that as the Burgundians were then 
settled between the Rhine and the Sadne, and 
extended northwards as far as the environs 
of Mainz and Trier, they were employed by 
their king to defend the passage of the Rhine 
at Mainz and other places south of it. Attila 
crossed that river at some distance from the 
territory of the Burgundians, whence he 
marched upon Trier, and we are inclined to 
believe that Gunthicarius made some efforts to 
save that rich and populous town from destruc- 
tion. He would consequently have marched 
from Mainz or its environs in a western direc- 
tion towards Trier, and his encounter with the 
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Huns would have taken place at some spot 
in the mountains east of Trier, between the 
Moselle on the north-west and the river Nahe 
on the south-east. These mountains are still 
called the Hunsrlick (the Huns’ ridge), and 
there is a popular belief, which may be traced 
back to the oldest times, and is supported by 
legends and chronicles, that they were so 
called on account of the Huns ; but why they 
should have come to that poor mountainous 
tract, which lay quite out of their way, has 
not been satisfactorily explained. The com- 
mon opinion is, that the Hunsriick was so 
called either on account of a horde of Hunnic 
fugitives which is supposed to have settled 
there after the great battle of Chalons-sur- 
Mame, or of a colony of Huns which is said 
to have been sent Blither by the Emperor 
Gratian. Both of these conjectures are highly 
improbable : the colony of Gratian is a mere 
invention ; and as to the fugitive Huns, they 
would have been great fools to stop their 
flight in the midst of their infuriated enemies, 
while the neighbourhood of the Rhine af- 
forded them the greatest facility to put a 
barrier between themselves and the hostile 
inhabitants of Gaul. It seems, therefore, 
very likely that the mountains mentioned 
above received the name of Hunsriick on 
account of the victory which the Huns ob- 
tained there over the Burgundians. 

After his victory over Gunthicarius, Attila, 
who was at the head of the main body of 
his forces, which proceeded up the Moselle, 
continued to advance in the same direction, 
and destroyed successively Toul, Langres, 
Besantjon, and other towns in the country 
of the Burgundians. His second army 
was equally successful in the north, and 
burnt Arras and a great number of towns, 
villages, and convents. Having thus con- 
quered the eastern part of France, Attila 
prepared for an invasion of the West Gothic 
territories beyond the Loire. He marched 
upon Orleans, where he intended to force 
the passage of that river, and only a little 
attention is requisite to enable us to perceive 
that he proceeded on a systematic plan : he 
had his right wing on the north, for the pro- 
tection of his Frankish allies ; his left wing 
on the south, for the purpose of preventing 
the Burgundians from rallying, and of me- 
nacing the passages of the Alps between 
Gaul and Italy; and he led his centre to- 
wards the chief object of the campaign — the 
conquest of Orleans and an easy passage into 
the West Gothic dominions. The whole plan 
is very like that of the allied powers during 
their invasion of France in 1814, with this 
difference, that their left wing entered France 
through the defiles of the Jura, in the direc- 
tion of Lyon, and that the military object of 
the campaign was the capture of Paris. 

During the time employed by Attila in 
the conquest and plunder of eastern Gaul, 
Aetius, the emperor’s governor of the Roman 
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part of that country, displayed great activity 
m collecting an army of sufficient strength 
to stop the conqueror’s further progress. 
The number of Roman soldiers which he 
could muster was small, and he consequently 
endeavoured to enlist foreign volunteers, and 
to take strong bodies of barbarian auxiliaries 
into his pay. In this undertaking he suc- 
ceeded the easier, as the horrible cruelties 
and devastation committed by the savage 
tends of Attila had exasperated the various 
inhabitants of Gaul, great numbers of whom 
had fled beyond the Loire, and were ready 
to sacrifice their lives for the recovery of 
their homes. Others came from distant parts 
of Gaul in the hope of sharing the plunder 
which Attila had collected in his camp, and 
among these there was a body of Saxons, 
probably part of those who had settled, in 
the beginning of the fifth century, in the 
environs of Bayeux and Caen in Normandy, 
and round the mouth of the Loire. Jor- 
nandes states that in the camp of Aetius 
there were, besides the Romans, Franks, 
Sarmatians, Annoritani (Celtic inhabitants 
of Armorica, or Brittany), Litiani, Burgun- 
dians, Saxons, Riparioli (Ripuarian Franks), 
Ibriones (Briones), and many other warriors 
of Celtic and Teutonic origin. Yet this nu- 
merous force was far from sufficient, and 
Aetius anxiously waited for the arrival of 
the West Gothic king, Theodorie, who was 
pressed by A vitus, the lieutenant of Aetius, 
to quicken the march of his army, and to 
effect a junction with the Romans before 
Attila could force the passage of the Loire. 
But this river was bravely defended by 
Ferreolus, the prsefectus preetorii Galliarum, 
and at last the West Gothic and Roman 
armies effected a junction. The West Goths 
were commanded by their king, Theodorie, 
who took Thorismund and Theodorie, his 
eldest sons, with him to the field. The 
junction of the two armies took place at 
a critical time, as Sangipanus, the king 
of the Alani, had yielded to the threat or 
persuasion of Attila, and secretly promised 
to surrender to him the town of Orleans, of 
which he was master ; but the plot was dis- 
covered, Sangipanus was closely watched, 
and his men were placed in the midst of the 
most faithful auxiliaries of the Romans. 

No sooner had Aetius and Theodorie 
united their troops, than Attila suddenly re- 
treated towards the Marne: he had evi- 
dently advanced too far with the centre of 
his army, and, feeling himself not strong 
enough to risk a decisive battle, he retreated 
upon his base of operation, in order to effect 
a junction with his wings, which were occu- 
pied in the neighbourhood of Arras and in 
that of Besanfon. The whole Hunnic army 
met in the environs of Chalons-sur-Marne 
(Durocatalaunum, afterwards Catalauni), a 
place equally distant from Orleans, Arras, 
and Besanqon, and consequently well chosen 
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by Attila as a rallying-point for his divided 
forces. Near Chalons-sur-Marne there is a 
large plain, called by contemporary his- 
torians “ Campi Catalaunici ” and “ Campi 
Mauritii ’’ or “ Mauriaci." Here Attila 
awaited the attack of the Romans and West 
Goths, and formed his order of battle : he 
himself, with his Huns and other subjects, 
occupied the centre, and the East Goths, Ge- 
pidir, and other auxiliaries formed the two 
wings. As to the Roman army, Aetius com- 
manded the left, and Theodorie the right 
wing ; Sangipanus, with his Alani, was placed 
between them in the centre, together with 
troops whose fidelity could be trusted, and 
he was obliged to fight well, whatever might 
have been his secret designs. On both sides 
the majority was composed of Teutonic sol- 
diers. The battle was of short duration, but 
bloody beyond all description. Without re- 
sulting in a decisive victory over Attila, it 
obliged him to retreat beyond the Rhine. 
Attila ordered his troops to attack principally 
the West Goths, whom he considered to lie the 
bravest of his enemies ; and in the first onset 
of the Huns King Theodorie was slain by the 
East Goth Andagis. But Thorismund took 
the command in his stead, and tile West Goths, 
infuriated by the loss of their king, charged 
the enemy so bravely, that, after haviug sus- 
tained immense loss, Attila was compelled 
to retreat within his camp, which was sur- 
rounded by a rampart of carriages. The 
battle took place in a.d. 451. The num- 
ber of killed on both sides was about three 
hundred thousand, as Idatins states, or one 
hundred and seventy-two thousand according 
to Jornandes; not including ninety thou- 
sand, or perhaps only fifteen thousand, Franks 
and Gepidsc, these two nations having fallen 
in with each other in the night previous to the 
general engagement. Both these statements 
are apparently exaggerated ; and this is the 
case with the story’ of Jornandes, who says 
that some old people had reported that a little 
stream which runs across the battle-field was 
changed, during the massacre, into a torrent 
of blood. In the night Thorismund led 
part of his warriors to storm the Hunnic 
camp, and caused terror and confusion among 
the enemy, but, being wounded and thrown 
from his horse, he postponed the attack to 
the following day. During that night Attila, 
in despair, aud to escape the disgrace of a 
complete rout, would have burnt himself on 
a pile of saddles ; but he was roused from 
his despondency by his friends, and prepared 
for a second battle. This battle, however, 
did not take place, and, against his expecta- 
tion, Attila was allowed to withdraw un- 
molested with the remainder of his array. 
He owed his safety to the policy of Aetius, 
who, afraid of the glory obtained by the 
West Goths, and the increasing influence of 
Thorismund, who had been chosen king in 
the place of his father by the West Gotha 
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on the battle-field, persuaded the young king 
to hasten to his dominions, as it was very 
likely that one of his younger brothers would 
seize the crown in his absence. Thorismund 
was simple enough to follow this advice, and 
went to Toulouse and thence to Spain, after 
having celebrated the funeral of nis father, 
who was interred on the spot where he fell. 
Thus Aetius got rid of an enemy and a 
friend, both of whom he had equal reason to 
fear. 

The power of Attila, however, was not 
broken by his defeat, and he recovered much 
sooner than Aetius expected. In the follow- 
ing year (452) Attila suddenly appeared 
with an army, scarcely less numerous than 
that with which he had invaded Gaol, on 
the frontiers of Italy ; and, as Aetius had 
neglected to fortify the passes in the Alps, 
the Huns overran the north-eastern part of 
that country, and destroyed or plundered 
Aquileia, Padua, Milan, Pavia, and many 
other cities. Many of the inhabitants fled 
to the islands in the Adriatic, and, the fugi- 
tives from Padua having settled on the 
island of Kialto, thus gave origin to the city 
of Venice. At Milan Attila saw a picture 
representing Roman emperors sitting on 
golden thrones, and the figures of some Scy- 
thian slaves prostrate at their feet Pro- 
voked by the picture, he ordered himself to 
be painted sitting on a golden throne, and 
Roman emperors carrying bags of gold on 
their shoulders, and emptying their contents 
at his feet (Suidas, K6puKos , and Mc&^Aa- 
m.) 

The progress of the Huns caused the 
greatest alarm at Ravenna and Rome. 
Aetius, who was then in Italy, advised the 
emperor to fly from Italy ; and Pope Leo 
tried to effect a peace with Attila on any 
terms, for which purpose he set out for the 
Hunnic head-quarters, in the country of 
the Veneti, accompanied by the ex-consul 
Aviemis, and T rigetius, who was formerly 
pnefectus pnetorii. Leo obtained an audi- 
ence of Attila, and, by what means is un- 
known, persuaded him to leave Italy. Attila 
retired into Hungary, but not without carry- 
ing away an immense ransom, and the spoil 
of the many towns which had yielded to his 
sword. That the favourable issue of that 
embassy was attributed to some miracle, or 
supernatural influence exercised by Pope 
Leo, need scarcely be said ; and it was evi- 
dently the belief in such a miracle that in- 
spired Raphael of Urbino and the sculptor 
Algardi when they composed, the former the 
splendid picture, and the latter an equally 
excellent group of statues, representing Leo 
addressing Attila ; both these works of art 
are among the finest ornaments of St Peter’s 
church at Rome. But if we compare the 
embassy of Leo with a passage of Cassio- 
dorus ( Variorum , i. Ep. 4), we are inclined 
either to doubt the whole fact, or to admit 
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two embassies sent to Attila, of which that 
which is said to have been headed by Pope 
Leo would have been the first. The passage 
alluded to occurs in a letter written by order 
of King Theodoric the Great to the senate 
at Rome. The king informs the senators 
that he has conferred the dignity of a pa- 
trician on Cassiodorus, on account of his 
great services to the state ; and, after having 
given a flattering picture of the high qua- 
lities of the new patrician, he adds that the 
father of Cassiodorus, who had held the 
offices of tribune and notarius to the Em- 
peror Valentinian III., had been equally 
distinguished. The father of Cassiodorus, 
whose office of notarius combined the func- 
tions of a private and state secretary, and 
Carpilio, the son of Aetius, had been sent to 
Attila, in order to negotiate a peace with 
him, in which they succeeded. The father 
of Cassiodorus, says the writer of the letter, 
boldly faced that man, who, excited by some 
inconceivable madness, aimed at the domi- 
nion of the world ; he despised his threats, 
and opposed to his violent speeches so much 
firmness and virtue as to convince Attila 
that men represented by such ambassadors 
were not easily to be intimidated, in couse- 
quence of which the Hunnic king changed 
his temper, made peace, and withdrew from 
Italy. There is a little boasting in the ex- 
pressions of the letter, but we have no ground 
to consider it as a forgery ; and the embassy 
of the father of Cassiodorus stands there as 
a fact, exaggerated, perhaps, in some of its 
details, but true in the main. However, the 
reason why Attila retreated from Italy, 
without being compelled to it by a defeat, 
remains unexplained, although the following 
events, combined with the conduct of Aetius 
towards Thorismund, seem to justify our 
conjecture that this retreat was the conse- 
quence of the impression produced upon At- 
tila by the subtle diplomacy of Aetius. In 
the beginning of the Hunnic war Aetius 
dreaded Attila because he had not then been 
vanquished, and he formed an alliance with 
the West Goths against him, in spite of the 
fear with which they inspired the Roman 
government. After the victory on the Campi 
Catalaunici the fear from Attila decreased, 
while the danger from the West Goths 
would have increased with every fresh vic- 
tory over the Huns. Under these circum- 
stances Aetius allowed Attila to escape to 
Germany, and persuaded Thorismund to de- 
sist from the pursuit, and to go back to 
Spain, thus putting the Western empire in a 
much safer position than before the outbreak 
of the war. The invasion of Italy might 
have confounded some of the plans of Aetius. 
Peace was finally concluded, and Attila re- 
treated into Hungary. But after having 
made some hostile demonstrations against 
Marcian, the emperor of the East, Attila 
suddenly turned his arms towards the Rhine, 
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and invaded Gaul a second time. His pre- 
text was the conquest of the dominions of 
the Alani between the Rhone, the Saone, and 
the Loire. This time the Romans did not 
hasten to the defence of Gaul, but left the 
contest to be decided between the Huns and 
the Alani with their powerful allies the 
West Goths. But if Aetius was so anxious 
to make an alliance with the Goths against 
the first attack of Attila, why did he remain 
a spectator of the second conflict? Evidently 
because he then knew that Attila was not 
powerful enough to subdue the West Goths ; 
that, on the other hand, Thorismund could 
not defeat Attila without weakening his 
power by his very victories; and that, in 
both events, the barbarians would become 
less powerful, and the Roman empire safer. 
This greater safety would more particularly 
be secured for the Roman dominions in Gaul, 
which were the particular object of the am- 
bition of Aetius. In short, the second inva- 
sion of Gaul by Attila leads to the conclusion 
that Aetius succeeded in getting rid of Attila 
in Italy by persuading him to make war 
again on the West Goths, in which he had 
good reasons for remaining neutral. To 
weaken the barbarians by kindling discord 
between them, was a policy well known to 
and often employed by the Roman govern- 
ment. Though the cunning Attila attempted 
to keep his design secret, Thorismund was 
aware of it, and prepared for resistance. At 
what place in Gaul he met Attila is not 
known, but the battle was as bloody as that 
on the Campi Cat&launici, and as fatal for 
Attila, who tied into Germany, and thence 
beyond the Danube. Jornandes is the only 
early writer who gives an account of Attila’s 
second invasion of Gaul ; his statements have 
been doubted, especially by Garelli, whose 
interesting account is contained in Belius’s 
edition of Juvencus Cselius Callanus, cited be- 
low ; but although it may be doubtful if Attila 
penetrated far into Gaul, the fact of the 
whole war cannot altogether be considered 
as fabulous. Isidorus ( Chron . Gothor. ad an. 
490) states that it was said that after the loss 
of the battle on the Campi Catalaunici, Attila 
never appeared again ( M nusquam eomparuisse 
dicatur ), but he evidently speaks of the bor- 
ders of the West Gothic empire. Gregorius 
Turonensis (Hist. Franc, ii. 7) says that Tho- 
rismund overthrew the power of the Alani 
in Gaul, an event which took place some 
time before the death of Thorismund in 
a.d. 453 : was Attila invited by the Alani to 
his second expedition, and did they betray 
the West Goths a second time, so as to deserve 
a severe punishment? Gibbon passes over 
in silence the embassy of the father of Cas- 
siodorus, and the second expedition of Attila 
against the West Goths. 

Attila died in a.d. 453, in his royal village 
in Hungary. Some say that he was killed 
by a mistress ; others, thut having married a 
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new wife called Ildico, he died on the night 
of his marriage from the rupture of a vessel 
produced by too copious draughts of wine, to 
which he was not accustomed. Awakened 
by the cries of the young woman, his attend- 
ants rushed into the bed- room, and found him 
on his back suffocated by a torrent of blood. 
His body was exposed in a silk tent, in the 
midst of a vast plain, and a crowd of the most 
gallant Huns assembled to solemnize the fu- 
neral with martial plays on horseback, not 
unlike the ludi circcnses of the Romans, 
whereupon they began a death-song to this 
effect : — “ We praise the memory of Attila, 
the son of Munzuccus, the greatest king of 
the Huns, and master of the most gallant 
nations of the world, who ruled with a power 
unwitnessed before over the kingdoms of 
Scythia and Germany, and who terrified l>oth 
the Roman empires by the conquest of their 
splendid cities. But in order to preserve a 
store of booty for future times, and soothed by 
the prayers of the inhabitants, he withdrew, 
contenting himself with an annual tribute. 
When he had achieved all this with the 
greatest success, he died not from a wound 
received from his enemies, nor by the perfidy 
of his subjects, but in the midst of his faith- 
ful vassals, enjoying their merry company, 
and without pain and agony. Who would 
ever have expected such a death, which no- 
body can take revenge for ? ” According to 
their national custom the Huns gashed their 
faces with wounds, because such a great hero 
was not to be lamented with womanlike tears, 
but with the blood of men. After having 
finished their song, they put the dead body 
on a bier, covered with three plates, the first 
of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
iron, by which they meant that Attila had 
conquered with his sword the riches of both 
the Roman empires. The body was interred 
at night, and the grave was filled up with 
precious ornaments and weapons : a tumulus 
was erected over it, which was called strava 
in the language of the Huns, and the captives 
and slaves who were employed in heaping it 
up were put to death after the work w as 
finished, and buried at the foot of the tumulus. 
This is the account of Jornandes, on the au- 
thority of Priscus. Attila left several sons, 
who could not agree about the succession, 
and during the troubles produced by their 
ambition the Teutonic nations, their vassals, 
shook off the Hunnic yoke. Artharic, king of 
the Gepida*, was the first to take up arms, 
and he defeated the Huns in a battle ou the 
river Netad in Pannonia, in which Ellac, 
the eldest son of Attila, lost his life. The 
other Teutonic vassals having followed the 
example of the Gepida?, the Huns were driven 
out or Pannonia and Dacia, and finally re- 
treated as far as the Dnieper and Don, where 
Dengezic, a younger son of Attila, succeeded 
in maintaining himself. 

The reign of Attila lasted somewhat less 
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than twenty-five years. In this short space 
of time he founded an immense empire, and 
acquired greater power than any barbarian 
king had ever possessed in Europe. But his 
empire was not a compact body connected by 
solid civil institutions : subdued by the sword, 
kept in obedience by fear, the numerous 
nations which yielded to him had no other 
common interest than the prospect of plun- 
der. When the leader died whose genius 
opened to them the treasuries of Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, their hopes vanished with 
him, and each nation took the course dic- 
tated to them by their own national sympa- 
thies and antipathies. All the warriors of 
Attila were not equally barbarous, yet by 
their cruelty and the rum of so many towns 
and humbler dwelling-places they have all 
equally deserved the execration of mankind. 
The principal theatres of Attila’s devastations 
were parts of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Illyricum, eastern Gaul, and nortfi- 
easteru Italy. Germany did not suffer from 
him, which is easily explained, as the tribes 
of southern and eastern Germany were his 
vassals, and he never entered the countries of 
the Saxons. Attila, as a conqueror, may be 
compared to Genghiz Khan and Timur : all 
three were bloody meteors ; but while Gen- 
ghiz and Timur founded lasting empires, 
Attila, in more remote and darker times, was 
unable to forge chains that would hold be- 
yond his own life. 

Priscus, the ambassador of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Younger at the Hunnic court, 
has written a history of his legation, from 
the extant fragments of which we derive the 
most interesting information both about the 
private and public life of Attila. Other de- 
tails are given by Jomandes ami Juvencus, 
who have partly borrowed from Priscus. 
The usual residence of Attila was an immense 
village, an assemblage of tents, huts, and 
magnificent buildings of wood, situated at 
some distance east of the present town of 
Pesth, and fifteen days’ journey north of 
Widdin, between the Danube and the Theiss, 
in Hungary. His palace consisted of a great 
number of contiguous buildings of wood, the 
walls of which were covered with various 
sorts of fine woods, polished, gilt, and carved 
with remarkable taste ; others were hung with 
costly tapestry, and the floors were covered 
with the choicest carpets. When Attila re- 
ceived Priscus, he sat on a throne, surrounded 
by some of his sons and his ministers and 
generals, and after the audience was finished he 
invited the Greek minister to dine with him. 
The guests dined at several small tables co- 
vered with gold and silver vessels, and the 
dishes were all in the Greek fhshion : they 
took copious draughts from gold and silver 
goblets. Attila was seated in a wooden 
square-formed chair, in a very simple cos- 
tume, so as to be easily distinguished from 
the rest of the company, who were clad in the 
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richest dresses. He ate only a little meat 
from a wooden platter, and drank a little 
wine from a wooden goblet : sobriety, so rare 
among the barbarians of those times, was one 
of his greatest virtues. Towards the end of 
the banquet some bards came in and sang the 
exploits of Attila and the Huns. The Scy- 
thian, the Gothic, the Greek, and the Latin 
(Ausoniau) tongues were spoken at his court. 
Priscus was also received by and dined with 
two of Attila's wives, Cerca and Recca, whom 
he found lying on a beautiful divan, and their 
apartments full of the choicest furniture and 
ornaments. Attila’s personal appearance was 
very like that of the other Huns, who pro- 
bably differed little from some of the present 
Finnish nations in eastern Russia ; he was of 
short stature, had broad shoulders, a large 
head, a flat nose, a tawny face, and small pierc- 
ing eyes. His chief passion was glory, and 
he was subject to fits both of love and anger. 
He was kind to those who were under his pro- 
tection, and always ready to listen to advice 
or entreaty. He used to preside in the courts 
of justice, and his sentences were dictated by 
feelings of equity. But he was terrible to his 
enemies, and exterminated all from whom he 
expected a protracted resistance. Preferring 
the nomadic and warlike habits of his nation 
to a settled life, he cared little for the de- 
struction of towns, or perhaps he destroyed 
them with the iutention of depriving the 
people of fixed habitations, and thus forcing 
them to a wandering life, in which state they 
would soon feel that he was the best protector 
they could have. The zeal which nomadic 
nations have always shown in the destruc- 
tion of towns, a zeal which is generally attri- 
buted to a kind of inexplicable passion for 
destruction, is probably founded on the same 
reasons, the policy of nomadic people to de- 
stroy fixed settlements being quite as natural 
as the efforts of civilized nations to force no- 
mades into such settlements. Among his 
own countrymen Attila was not only conspi- 
cuous for possessing their virtues in a higher 
degree, but also in being exempt from many 
of their vices ; and while his mind was en- 
lightened enough to raise him above their 
superstitions, he had all the prudence and self- 
possession requisite for turning such super- 
stitions to his own account. The great suc- 
cess of his arms having been attributed by 
the Huns to some extraordinary cause, he 
spread a rumour that he had found the sword 
once possessed by their god of war, and he 
thus succeeded in creating among his war- 
riors that unbounded confidence in him and in 
themselves, without which no man has sub- 
dued, nor ever will subdue, the nations of the 
world. 

Attila and his Huns still live in the me- 
mory of the people of Germany. After his 
death, when the nations recovered from the 
awe with which they were stricken, bards 
made him the subject of their songs, and as 
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the warriors of Germany had a just claim to 
part of his glory, their own pride made them 
forget their past sufferings, and through the 
veil of poetry the bloody “ scourge of God ” 
was admired by later generations as the model 
of a great hero and a wise king. Attila is 
the hero of many of the oldest German songs 
and legends, and we can trace his fame in the 
Sagas of Norway and Iceland. But nowhere 
i6 his name more conspicuous than in the 
celebrated “ Niebelungen-Lied.” There we 
see King Etzel of “ Ileunenland,” or “ Hiu- 
ncnland,” the mightiest king from the Rhone 
to the Rhine, and from the Elbe to the sea 
(v. 4990), who marries Chriemhild, the 
beautiful widow of the (Frankish) hero 
Sivrit ^Siegfried), and the daughter of Dan- 
chrad (Taucred), king of the Burgundians, 
who resided at Worms on the Rhine. 
Chriemhild at first declines the hand of 
Etzel, because it would not befit a Christian 
woman to marry a heathen king, and Etzel 
also doubts if the princess would take him 
on account of the difference of their religion ; 
but the knights of Etzel encourage him to 
try, his name being 60 high and his power 
so great that no woman would refuse to be- 
come his wife. Chriemhild yields to these 
reasons, especially as Rudiger, Etzel's am- 
bassador, tells her that if she will condescend 
to love his noble master she will bear twelve 
mighty crowns, and Etzel will also bestow on 
her the lands of nearly thirty princes whom 
he had subdued with his invincible sword 
(w. 4953 — 56). The road by which Rudi- 
ger and his companions conduct the bride to 
Etzelenburch, the residence of Etzel, is de- 
scribed as leading to Vergen on the Tunov- 
ve (Danube), thence across Bavaria to Ple- 
delingen (Pladling on the Isar), Pazzove 
(Passau), Everdingen (Efferding), and Ens 
in Osterland (Austria), thence to Zeizen- 
m ure (Mons Ctelii, now Zeiselmauer), and 
Tuln, where she was received by the knights 
of Etzel, whose dominions were so vast that 
there were knights of all the countries of 
Europe, Russians, Greeks, Wallachians, 
Poles, wild Pechcnegues from Kiew, Thu- 
ringians, and even a Danish knight. The 
marriage took place at Vienna, whence they 
travelled to Heimburg and Miscnburg, where 
they embarked on the Danube, and went to 
Etzelenburch, which is described as situated 
on the Danube, on or near the site of the pre- 
sent towns of Ofen, or Buda, and Pesth. 
Etzelenburch now becomes the theatre of the 
further events related in the “ Niebelungen- 
Lied,” and after the tragical death of all the 
heroes, and at last of Chriemhild, Etzel re- 
mains alone to lament the fate of so many 
gallant knights who had fallen victims to the 
jealousy and revenge of two women, Chriem- 
hild and Brunhild. (Priscus, Excerpta de 
Legationibus Gentium ad Romanos, and es- 
pecially De Leyationibus Romanorum ad 
Gentes, in the Paris and Bonn collections of 
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the Byzantine writers ; Jornandes, De Regno- 
rum Successione, pp. 57, 58, De Rebus Gothi- 
cis , pp. 115 — 133, ed. Lindenbrog; Isidorus, 
Chronicon Gothorum , ad an. 467 ; Marcelli- 
nus Comes, Chronicon, ad an. 422, &c. ; Pros- 
per, Chronicon , ad an. 1 Marciani et Valen- 
tiniani, &c. : Idatius, Chronicon , ad an. 1 Mar- 
ciani, &c. ; Gregorius Turonensis, Historia 
Francorum , ii. 5, &c. ; Sidonius Apollinaris, 
EpistuUe, Vu. 12, viii. 15, Carmina, v. 319, 
&c., 336, &c. ; Barouius, Annales , ad an. 451, 
452; Juvencus Ctelius Callanus, Vita AttiUe, 
in Belius, “Apparatus Hist. Hongarue.” 
Juvencus, who lived probably before the 
twelfth century, compiled from Priscus 
and other Greek sources : the first edition 
of his work was published by Hieronymus 
Squarciafieus, in his edition of the Lives of 
Plutarch, Venice, 1502, fol.; it is not men- 
tioned by Fabricius: a second edition is 
contained in the fifth volume of most of the 
editions of Canisius, “Antiqiun Lectiones,” 
Ingolstadt, 1 608, 4to. ; but although the first 
edition and several MSS. of it were pe- 
rused by French historians as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, both the 
name of the author and his work were so 
little known, that, long after the publication 
of the Ingolstadt edition, Leibnitz said he be- 
lieved it to be fictitious. (Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Med. et Infim. J Ait ini tat is , “Juvencus, Ca>- 
lius Meusel, Bibliotheca Historica , vol. v. 
part 1, pp. 338, &c.; Mascov, The History of 
the Ancient Germans , translated by Lediard, 
vol. i. pp. 490 — 541 ; Der JViebelungenlied , 
ed. Von der Hagen.) W. P. 

ATTPLIA GENS. [Atilia gens.] 

ATTILIA'NUS. The name of a sculptor 
so called appears on a statue of a Muse in 
the gallery of Florence. He is stated to be 
of Aphrodisias. The inscription is, “ Opus 
Attiliani Aphrodisiensis.” R. W. jun. 

ATT PL I US FORTUNATI A'N U S. 

[FORTUN ATI ANUS.] 

ATTIRET, JEAN DENYS, called 
Frere Attiret, a French painter, whose career 
is remarkable. H© was bom in 1702, in the 
Franche-Comtd, at Dole, where his father 
also was a painter, and his first instructor. 
The Marquig de Broissia sent him to Rome, 
where he completed his studies. After his 
return Attiret attracted some notice by some 
pictures which he painted at Lyon ; he sub- 
sequently went to Avignon, where he joined 
the society of Jesuits, and during his novi- 
tiate he painted four pictures for the cathe- 
dral of Avignon, and some other works. 
About this time the French Jesuit mission- 
aries at Peking wished a painter to be sent 
out to them from France, and, accordingly, 
Attiret set out about the end of the year 1737 
to join his countrymen in China. Soon after 
his arrival he presented the Chinese emperor, 
Keen-Loong, with a picture of the Adoration 
of the Kings, which so pleased his celestial 
majesty that he ordered it to be hung up in 
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one of the chambers in his palace ; and he 
indicated an intention of entirely engrossing 
the time of Attiret upon works according to 
his taste, and in water-colours, for he dis- 
liked the gloss of oil. He ordered him to 
restore in distemper a painting upon a wall 
in one of the rooms of his palace, which, if 
an extraordinary honour to Attiret, as a fo- 
reigner, was, through the ceremonies of the 
palace, as extraordinarily troublesome. He 
had to deliver himself over to various sets 
of eunuchs, and to wait long at many doors 
every time he entered and left the apartment 
where the painting was, and in which he 
was locked up from seven o’clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, with 
several other eunuchs to attend upon, or 
rather watch over him. Ceremony would 
not admit of any derangement, and he was 
accordingly obliged to make shift with a 
chair upon a table as his scaffolding. His 
meals were sent to him every day from the 
emperor’s table, but before they had per- 
formed the journey from the emperor’s 
apartment to his they were quite cold, and 
he did not touch them ; he ate fruit and bis- 
cuits. However, notwithstanding his diffi- 
culties, he completed the picture, with the 
assistance of the advioe of Castiglione of the 
Portuguese mission, entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the emperor. [Castiglione, Giu- 
seppe.] 

The Chinese court painters became very 
jealous of Attiret, and, knowing his dislike 
to water-colours, they took care that he 
should be constantly employed in that style ; 
and, to add to his vexations, when he was 
occupied over any great work, he was con- 
stantly interrupted by eunuchs, who came 
with orders from the emperor for him to 
paint immediately some flowers upon a fan, 
or some such trifling command. 

He had so many commissions, not only 
from the emperor, but from the great people 
of the court also, that he was obliged to em- 
ploy Chinese painters to enable him to exe- 
cute them ail. He made all the designs, and 
executed the chief objects — as the figures, 
and especially the carnations. He found 
that in the costume, in the landscape, and 
even in the animals, the Chinese painters got 
on much quicker and better than he could. 

By giving way to the Chinese taste Attiret 
gradually became a great favourite, even 
with the painters. One large picture which 
he painted displeased the emperor : it was a 
landscape, in which were some Chinese 
ladies, but their fingers were not red enough, 
and their nails were not long enough ; they 
wanted also that imperturbable tranquillity 
of demeanour which appears to be a charac- 
teristic of the Chinese. Attiret took the 
advice of one of the court painters, altered it 
under his direction, obtained his good opi- 
nion, and gave general satisfaction : he was 
enabled even to establish a drawing-school. 
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Between the years 1753 and 1760, the 
emperor, Keen- Loo ng, obtained several vic- 
tories over some Tartar hordes in distant 
parts in the north-west of the empire, and in 
1754 Attiret was ordered to follow, in order 
to perpetuate his victories upon the spot. 
He made many accurate drawings of tri- 
umphs, processions, festivals, &c., in which 
he was assisted by Chinese painters ; and 
from these he painted several pictures, which, 
with portraits of the emperor, so pleased him, 
that he created Attiret mandarin, with all 
the appointments, a dignity, however, which 
Attiret told the minister that he could not 
assume. Some of his pictures were preserved 
in the palace, and shown only by special 
permission of the emperor. No pains were 
spared to render them complete ; many offi- 
cers who distinguished themselves travelled, 
according to Father Amiot, even eight hun- 
dred leagues to sit for their portraits. Six- 
teen of these, or similar drawings, were sent 
to France to be engraved at the emperor’s 
expense, and their execution was intrusted 
to the direction of C. N. Cochin the younger. 
The plates were engraved by J. Aveline, 
Aug. de St Aubin, L. Masquelier, F. de Nc, 
J. B. Choffard, Ph. le Bas, N. de Launay, 
and P. L. Prevo6t ; and on so large a scale 
that it was necessary to make paper ex- 
pressly to print them upon, which cost six- 
teen pounds the ream. The prints are ex- 
tremely scarce, for they were sent with the 
plates to China as soon as they were printed, 
a few impressions ouly, for the royal family 
of France and for the library of Paris, being 
reserved. The sixteen drawings were not 
all by Attiret some were by the Jesuits Cas- 
tiglione and Sikelbar. There is a small 
copy of the large prints by the engraver 
llelman. 

Attiret died at Peking in 1768, aged sixty- 
six. The emperor ordered two hundred 
ounces of silver to be given towards the ex- 
pense of his burial ; and the emperor’s bro- 
ther sent his principal eunuch to weep over 
his coffin, a duty, however, which the Jesuits 
told him was not required, but he followed 
the coffin some time on foot. 

The sculptor Claude Francois Attiret 
was the nephew of Frere Attiret, and was 
bom at Dole, in 1728. He was the pupil of 
Pigal, and obtained one of the great annual 
prizes for sculpture of the Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, of which 
he afterwards became a member. He died 
in the hospital of Dole, in 1804. The fol- 
lowing are his best works : — Statues of the 
four seasons, of St Andre' and St Jean, and 
one of Louis XVI., which was the first that 
was erected to him, — it was made for the 
city of Dole. He made also the ornaments 
of the public fountain of Dole. ( Extrait 
d’une lettre du Pere Amiot du 1 Mars , 1769, 
de Peking, contenant I'eloqe du Frere Attiret , 
et le precis de I'tHat de la peinture chez les 
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Chinuis, — it was inserted by De Guignes in 
the Journal des Syavans , tor June, 1771; 
Huber, Manuel des Amateurs , &c. ; Gabet, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes de V Ecole Fran- 
fai.se, &c.) R. N. W. 

ATTIUS, LU'CIUS. [Accius.] 

ATTO, or ACTO, Bishop of Vercelli, was 
elected to that see in a.d. 924, on the death of 
Ragembert, who perished in the conflagration 
of Pavia by the Magyars, the then recent 
conquerors of Hungary, and formidable in- 
vaders of Italy. In the year 946, as appears 
by his will, he was advanced in age, and 
in 964 a certain Ingo was bishop of Ver- 
celli. This appears to be all that is posi- 
tively known of Atto. He is called .by 
Ughelli, in his “ Italia Sacra,” and by some 
other writers, Atto the Second, but Buronzo, 
the editor of his works, affirms that in the 
list of bishops of Vercelli no other Atto is 
found either before or after him. From his 
own declaration that he lived under the law 
of the Ijombards, it was conjectured by Mu- 
ratori that he was himself a Lombard, but 
according to Buronzo it was open to any one 
in that age to choose whether he would live 
under the law of the Lombards, the Franks, 
or the Romans, without regard to his origin. 
Buronzo is, however, less successful in ex- 
plaining away a declaration in one of Atto’s 
works, that he was by birth a stranger to 
Vercelli, and there appears little room to 
doubt that he was the Atto mentioned in a 
contemporary charter as arch-chancellor to 
Hugo and Lothair, the joint kings of Italy. 

The works attributed to Atto by different 
writers are six in number ; for we can hardly 
reckon his 44 Testamentum,” or Will, as one. 
They are : 1 . “ Capitulare,” or a collec- 
tion of canons of the church of Vercelli. 
2. 44 Libel lus de Pressuris Ecclesiasticis,” a 
treatise on ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 3. 
“ Epistolic,” a set of letters, mostly on theo- 
logical subjects, eleven in number. 4. 44 Ser 
mones,” a collection of eighteen sermons. 5. 
“ Expositio Epistolarum Sancti Pauli,” a 
series of comments on the Epistles of St 
Paul. 6. “ Polypticum,” also called M Per- 
pendiculum,” a grave satire on the manners 
of his time. The first five are written in 
much the same style, which is superior to 
that of his age ; the last iu a most obscure 
and affected one, which it appears was in 
vogue at the time, as ornamental, and might 
be thought appropriate to the subject There 
are two editious or versions of the M Polyp- 
ticum,” the second of which was drawn up 
by the author at a time when more freedom 
of speech was allowed than when the first 
was composed, but is still difficult to be un- 
derstood ; while the first, without the assist- 
ance of the second, would be absolutely un- 
intelligible. Andres, the historian of litera- 
ture, speaks with praise of the treatise “ De 
Pressuris Ecclesiasticis,” and Buronzo com- 
mends the commentaries on St. Paul with a 
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warmth which can hardly be ascribed alto- 
gether to the partiality of an editor. 

The first three of these six works were 
first printed in D’Ache'ry’s 44 Spicilegium ” 
(published 1665 — 67), from a transcript fur- 
nished to D’Achery by Cardinal Bona, from 
a manuscript in the Vatican, No. 4322. This 
manuscript is damaged in every leaf, and 
D’Achdry found it impossible to obtain a 
collation from another in the possession of 
the chapter of Vercelli. In tne new edi- 
tion of the “ Spicilegium,” by De la Barre, 
in 1723, some few of these defects in the 
treatise 44 De Pressuris” were supplied from 
another source. In 1761 Mansi inserted 
in his new edition of the 44 Anecdota” of 
Baluze five sermons of Atto, and a copy of 
the “ Polypticum,” from the manuscript in 
the V atican ; but these were most incorrectly 
printed from a hasty transcript. Seven years 
after, in 1768, Carlo Buronzo del Signore 
published what he called “ Attouis Opera 
Omnia,” at Vercelli, in two volumes folio. 
Being himself a canon of Vercelli, he had 
full access to the manuscripts of the Chapter, 
and supplied the deficiencies in the pieces al- 
ready printed in the “ Spicilegium.” Of the 
ublication by Mansi he had apparently never 
eard, and the “ Sermones” and “ Polypti- 
cum ” are wanting in his edition, though he 
hints obscurely in the preface that he was 
aware of their existence, and meant to pub- 
lish them at some time or other. About five- 
sixths of his two volumes are occupied by 
the comments on St. Paul, which he disco- 
vered in the library' at Vercelli, and sup- 
posed to be Atto’s from the similarity of 
style, and from finding it stated at the end of 
the manuscript that it was written by Atto’s 
order, “jussu Attouis.” Mai is of opinion 
that these grounds are by far too weak to 
support the conjecture. It was the second 
version of the 44 Polypticum” which was 
made public by Mansi, in the M Anecdota,” 
in 1761 ; the other was first published by 
Mai, in the 6ixth volume of his 44 Scrip- 
torum Veterum nova Collectio,” in 1832, 
together with the eighteen sermons of which 
Mansi had given five, and a copy of Atto’s 
will. Both versions of the 44 Polypticum” 
commence with these words : — 44 Ful anus cu- 
piens me sic beatum instar felicissimi opiiio- 
nis Silvestri summi exitum,” which Mansi 
and Mai conceive to refer to the death of 
Pope Sylvester II., which took place in 1003. 
They suppose, therefore, that the author of 
the 44 Polypticum” must be a different person 
from the author of the works published by 
D'Achdry, and of a later date, and share the 
productions of Atto between two men whom 
they call Atto senior and Atto junior, both 
bishops of Vercelli. Mai appears by this to 
have overlooked the statement of Buronzo, 
that no other Atto occurs in the list of the 
bishops of that diocese. It does not seem 
altogether impossible that the words quoted 
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may refer either to Pope Sylvester I. or to 
some eminent church dignitary of the same 
name; and there are no other reasons for 
supposing the existence of a second Atto, is 
those which are given by Mai, in his notes, 
are retracted by himself in the preface to the 
same volume. (Atto, Opera omnia ; D’Ache'ry, 
Spiciletfium, viii. 1, &c., edit, of De la Barre, 

i. 402, occ . ; Baluzius, Anecdota^ edit, of Mansi, 

ii. 561 ; Mai, Scriptorum Veterum nova Col - 

lectio , vi. Preface xviii. part ii. 43, &c. ; De 
Gregory, Istoria della Vercellese Letteratura , 
1819, i. 203 — 208.) T. W. 

ATTON. [Atto.] 

ATTUMONELLI, MICHE'LE, was 
born at Andria in the province of Bari, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in 1753. From an 
unusually early age he studied the medical 
sciences under Cinllo and Cotugno. He re- 
ceived his diploma at Salernum, and on his 
return to Naples officiated for a time as Cli- 
nical Professor at the Ospedale degli Incura- 
bili, and was highly esteemed for both medi- 
cal and general knowledge. In 1 799, when 
the French army was withdrawn from 
Naples, Attumonelli, who had taken an ac- 
tive part in the political movements of the 
time, and had published a translation of 
Condorcet’s “ Politique de la France regcne- 
ree,” went to Paris, where he practised ex- 
tensively, and died in 1826. 

Besides the translation just mentioned, At- 
tumonelli wrote the following works : — 
1. “ Element! di Fisiologia Medica, o sia 
la Fisica del Corpo Urnano,” Naples, two 
parts, 1787, 1788. This, in the “ Gdttingische 
Anzeigen” (1790, p. 671), is said to be a 
complete system of physiology, and a good 
one, as far as it goes, but less perfect than, 
for the labour bestowed upon it, it should 
have been, because the author had withheld 
its publication for nine years after he had 
finished the manuscript. 2. “ Memoires sur 
les Eaux Mine rales de Naples, et sur les 
Bains de Vapeur;” au essay written soon 
after the author’s arrival in Paris, and which 
is said to have much increased the reputation 
of Naples as a resort for invalids. An ab- 
stract of it, with a favourable report, was 
published by the Society of Medicine of 
Paris, in Sedillot’s “ Kecueil Periodique,” 
t xi. 1801, p. 233. 3. “ Memoire sur l’Opi- 
um,” Paris, 1802, and 1811, 8vo. 4. 44 Trat- 
tato de Veueui che comprende varie Disser- 
tazioui Mediche del Sr. Sauvages,” Naples, 
1785, 4to. 2 vols. (Visconti, Biographic 
Universelle t Supplement; Callisen, Medici - 
nisches Sch rijlsteller- Lexicon, Bde. 1, xxvi. ; 
Querard, La France Littfraire.) J. P. 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS, an eminent 
English composer, was born in the year 1767. 
At the age of nine years he was admitted a 
chorister m the Chapel Royal, where he re- 
ceived his first musical instruction under 
Dr. Nares, and afterwards under Dr. Ayrton. 
Attwood derived from nature the feeling and 
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the capacity to form an accomplished musi- 
cian. The love of his art dawned in his 
childhood and expired only with his life. 
His progress was such as might be antici- 
pated from a mind so constituted ; his daily 
duty was his delight, and the indications of 
his talent were early and unequivocal. It 
was the custom with the sons of George III. 
to associate with the most eminent musicians 
of their time, not merely as auditors, but as 
players, and thus young Attwood was thrown 
into the society of George IV. when Prince 
of Wales. The prince noticed his enthu- 
siasm and his proficiency, and further in- 
quiries led him to resolve to give Attwood 
the advantage of foreign musical culture, 
and especially to afford him the benefit of 
studying under Mozart. At the charge of 
his royal patron he went first to Italy, where 
he resided, principally at Naples, for two 
years, during which time he received in- 
struction from Latilla. He then went to 
Vienna, for the purpose of studying under 
Mozart. If Attwood’s veneration for his 
master was ardent and unchanging, the 
attachment of Mozart was as sincere. He 
loved Attwood as a friend and a brother. 
Kelly was at Vienna during the period of 
Attwood's residence there, and he thus re- 
cords Mozart’s estimate of his talents 
44 I have,” said Mozart, “ the sincerest affec- 
tion for Attwood, and I feel much pleasure 
in telling you that he has imbibed more of 
my style than any scholar I ever had.” 

It was during Attwood’s residence at Vi- 
enna that Mozart’s 44 Le Nozze di Figaro ” was 
produced. Attwood was on the eve of depart- 
ing for England, and he remained at Vienna 
for the purpose of witnessing his friend’s 
triumph. Attwood was in the orchestra, at 
Mozart’s elbow, when the opera was first 
performed, and he had the pleasure of seeing 
two of the characters supported by natives of 
his own country — Signora Storace and Kelly. 
A few years after his return to England, on 
the death of Mr. Jones in 1796, he was 
elected organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
in the month of June following he was ap- 
pointed the successor of Dr. Dupuis, as com- 
poser to his majesty. 

Attwood found few congenial spirits on 
his return to his native country ; few who 
shared his enthusiastic love of all that was 
elegant and dignified in his art. Mozart— 
his instructor, his friend, of whom he never 
spoke but with affectionate veneration — was 
little known and less esteemed. Attwood 
had witnessed the triumphant success of 
44 Le Nozze di Figaro” at Vienna in 1787, 
and twenty-five years were suffered to elapse 
before this opera was produced in London, 
nor was any opera of Mozart’s performed 
there till 1806. Instrumental music was 
little patronized, notwithstanding the im- 
pulse which it received from the exertions of 
Salomon and the presence and assistance of 
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Haydn ; and the Sinfonias of Mozart were 
unknown to the London performers. The 
vocal concerts of Harrison, Knyvett, and 
Bartleinan were the fashionable musical 
entertainments of the metropolis, and the 
devotion of George III. to the compositions 
of Handel excluded those of every other mas- 
ter, English or foreign, from the precincts of 
the court Attwood, who came over enriched 
with the works of his master, and eager to 
introduce them to the notice of his country- 
men, found neither sympathy nor help — 
neither performers nor listeners. He assem- 
bled some of the best players of the day, and 
placed before them Mozart’s beautiful sinfo- 
nia in e fiat After several reluctant at- 
tempts, it was thrown aside as an impracti- 
cable affair, and many years elapsed before 
its merits were appreciated by any portion of 
the English public. It was Mozart’s inten- 
tion to visit England in the year 1791, in 
conformity with his promise to Salomon, but 
death closed his short and brilliant career 
before the stipulated period arrived, and Att- 
wood saw his honoured instructor no more. 

Such a state of things was singularly un- 
favourable for the development of Attwood’s 
musical powers. His ardour was damped — 
his zeal discouraged. Even the situation he 
filled at St Paul’s was not the one most 
suited to him. He had quitted the English 
school and, in a degree, formed his style of 
ecclesiastical composition anew. He had 
become used to the modern music of the 
Roman Catholic church — to its gorgeous and 
brilliant orchestral accompaniment, and to 
the interspersion of operatic passages and 
operatic effects into the service of the mass. 
These, perhaps imperceptibly, tinged his own 
compositions and style of accompaniment, 
and cathedral music thus received from him 
somewhat of a new colour. He entered, how- 
ever, upon his new duty (as he did upon 
every duty) with alacrity and zeal, and pro- 
duced many services and anthems for the 
Chapel Royal and for St Paul’s. 

In Italy and in modern Germany most of 
the composers who have excelled in writing 
for the stage have also devoted their talents 
to the service of the church. In England 
three names alone of any eminence appear 
both as sacred and dramatic writers — Pur- 
cell, Boyce, and Attwood : and of these the 
first only continued to write for the stage to 
the termination of his brief career ; Boyce and 
Attwood quitted all connection with it at a 
comparatively early period. Attwood had 
the power to have done much for the 
English lyric drama, but he was denied the 
means. He had just quitted a country in 
which every theatre was supplied with ex- 
cel leut instrumental performers and com- 
petent singers. He found at the great Lon- 
don theatres neither the one nor the other. 
Their orchestras were limited and feeble, 
and their singers were not able to realize 
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his conceptions of the true power and effect 
of dramatic music. He haa to write for In- 
cledon, Sedgwick, and Dignum. Incledon 
was the child and pupil of nature, endowed 
with a voice which for tone and compass was 
unrivalled — gifted with the power of impart- 
ing to the simplest melody a degree of ex- 
pression that went to the heart, because thence 
it sprang, but unequal to grapple with the 
more elaborate forms of vocal composition. 
The same may be said of Sedgwick, whose 
splendid voice was only surpassed by his mu- 
sical ignorance. Dignum knew a little more, 
but his vocal range was very limited. As 
instructed singers the ladies of the two thea- 
tres, at this time, took a higher rank, and 
among them Mrs. Crouch and Miss Leak. 
But Attwood, like every writer for the stage, 
was compelled to adapt himself to the powers 
of his singers, and hence his productions for 
the stage exhibit their capabilities rather 
than his own. Nor did he ever attempt a 
grand opera, of which he regarded the per- 
formance, according to his view of it, as 
hopeless, contenting himself with the pro- 
duction of a number of musical after-pieces. 
The first of these was “ The Prisoner,” of 
which the libretto was written by the Rev. 
Mr. Rose, one of the masters of Merchant 
Tailors’ school. It was performed by the 
Drury-Lane company in 1792 at the Opera 
House (Drury I^ane Theatre being then in 
the course of erection), and, according to 
Oulton, “ well received.” Here Attwood in- 
troduced to his countrymen Mozart’s now 
well-known song, “ Non piii andrai,” which 
was sung by Sedgwick to words beginning 
“ Where the banners of glory are stream- 
ing,” and evinced powers both natural and 
acquired in the rest of the opera, which 
might, under more favourable circumstances, 
have advanced the reputation of the English 
lyric drama. The following list comprises 
all Attwood’s dramatic productions : — “ The 
Prisoner,” 1792; “The Mariners,” 1793; 
“ Adopted Child,” 1 793 ; “ Carnarvon Cas- 
tle,” 1793; “Poor Sailor” 1795; “Smug- 
glers,” 1796; “ Mouth of the Nile,” 1798; 
“ Devil of a Lover,” 1798 ; “ Day at Rome,” 
1798; “ Castle of Sorrento,” 1799; “ Magic 
Oak” (pantomime), 1799; “Old Clothes- 
man,” 1799; “Red Cross Knight,” 1799; 
“ St. David’s Day,” 1800 ; “ True Friends,” 
1800; “Escapes” (altered from Cherubini), 
1801. He also wrote, in 1807, the music for 
Tobin’s posthumous play of “ The Curfew,” 
which contains the most popular of his dra- 
matic compositions, “ Hark, the curfew’s so- 
lemn sound.” These musical pieces were, for 
the most part, expected to be short-lived, and 
they were so ; but there is scarcely one de- 
void of some evidences of their author’s in- 
ventive powers and attainments. Attwood 
was always in the power of his singers, to 
their caprices he was compelled to conform, 
and often to write down to their level ; nor 
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were the intrigues and contentions of the 
green-room suited to a character of which 
benevolence and strict integrity formed the 
principal features. For the last thirty years 
of his life he had given up dramatic com- 
position. The works which he produced 
during this period were almost exclusively 
of a religious character. 

The Prince of Wales, on Attwood's return 
to England, appointed him one of his cham- 
ber musicians, a situation which he held for 
many years. On the marriage of the Duke 
of York with the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
he was selected as her musical instructor, and 
he afterwards attended the Princess of Wales 
in the same capacity. When the differences 
at Carlton House began to assume a serious 
form, he was often placed in situations of a 
very trying kind, in which he was uniformly 
guided by sound principle and discretion. 
On the coronation of George IV., it became 
Attwood’s official duty to compose one of the 
coronation anthems, when he produced ** I 
was glad when they said unto me,” which 
was performed at the coronation, was after- 
wards published, and sung at every musi- 
cal festival in the kingdom. It also re- 
stored him to the notice of his early patron, 
who appointed him organist of the private 
chapel in the Pavilion at Brighton — a place 
solely of honour, as the expenses attending it 
far exceeded his salary. On the accession 
of William IV., he composed for the corona- 
tion his anthem, “ O Lord, grant the King 
a long life.” He survived the accession of 
Queen Victoria, and had commenced his an- 
them for her coronation, which, however, he 
did not live to witness. 

His appointment to the office of composer 
to his majesty took place in 1796, on the 
death of Dr. Dupuis, on which occasion Dr. 
Porte us, then dean of the Chapel Royal, sepa- 
rated the place of composer from that of or- 
ganist, and Attwood did not hold the latter 
till the death of Mr. Stafford Smith, about 
thirty years afterwards. 

The following list comprises all of Att- 
wood’s compositions for the church that are 
now known to exist : — Morning and Evening 
Service in f, 1796, published in Goss and 
Turle’s Cathedral Music; Morning and 
Evening Service in a, 1825; Morning and 
Evening Service in c, 1832; Morning and 
Evening Service in d, 1833. 

In addition to the anthems already men- 
tioned — “ Teach me, O Lord ” (printed) ; 
44 My soul truly waiteth ” (ditto) ; “ Bow 
down thine ear ” (ditto) ; “ Turn thee, O 
Lord ” (ditto) ; “ Lit thy hand be strength- 
ened,” with orchestral accompaniments ; 
“ Blessed U he that considereth ;” Collect 
for the Epiphany ; Collect for the first Sun- 
day after Epiphany ; ** Grant, we beseech 
thee ;” “ Let the words of my mouth f * 
M Withdraw not thou thy mercy ;” “ They 
that go down u O pray for the peace f* 



“ Be thou my judge.” The anthem “ Blessed 
is he ” was written for the yearly meeting of 
the charity children at St. Paul’s in 1806 ; 
the rest bear various dates, from 1814 to 
1837. He also set the “Sanctus” and the 
“ Kyrie Eleison ” in several different keys, 
apart from the Services already named. 

His labours as composer to his majesty 
were prompted by a sense of duty and a love 
of his art. From the official dignitaries of 
the Chapel Royal he experienced only dis- 
couragement. His first Service in f alone 
appears on the choir books ; the parts of his 
other Services he was compelled to have co- 
pied at his own expense. When he had 
finished his second Coronation Anthem, a 
similar objection was made to the expense of 
having the necessary orchestral parts copied, 
and it was only in consequence of his de- 
clared intention of appealing directly to the 
king that the composition was prepared for 
performance. When engaged in writing his 
first Coronation Anthem, he received an inti- 
mation, from the same quarter, that it must 
not exceed seven minutes in length; an in- 
junction which, to a man of Attwood’s charac- 
ter and station, was equally rude and bar- 
barous. 

Another department of his art was culti- 
vated by Attwood with equal success : some 
time after his return to England he became 
known as a glee writer. The society known 
by the appellation of the “ Concentores So- 
dales,” and of which Webbe, Callcott, R. 
Cooke, Horsley, and other eminent glee 
writers have been members, was foundea in 
1798, and Attwood joined it in 1801. There 
was also a society called “ The Harmonists,” 
which used to meet at the Albion Tavern, for 
the purpose of glee singing, of which Ste- 
vens — the Gresham professor of music — was 
long the director, and for which he wrote 
many of his admirable glees. On his re- 
signation Attwood was invited to succeed 
him, and for these two societies most of his 
glees were composed. He also followed the 
example which Stevens was the first to set, 
and produced several glees with double 
accompaniment for the pianoforte. Among 
the most popular of these were “ In peace 
love tunes the shepherd's reed ” and u Rise 
to the battle, my thousands.” A long list 
might be given of his single songs, but there 
is one which earned a career of popularity 
which few classical English songs have, of 
late years, attained. u The Soldier's Dream ” 
is the product of a mind gifted with power 
to confer upon music its highest attribute and 
most powerful charm. 

Attwood was married in 1793 to Mary, 
only child of Matthew Denton, Esq., of Stot- 
fold, Bedfordshire. His son George, as 
Senior Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, succeeded to the living of Framling- 
ham, Suffolk, of which he is now rector. 

Attwood died in March, 1838, and was 
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buried on the 3 1st of that month in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, nearly under the organ. His 
funeral was attended by the members of the 
three metropolitan choirs, and, as part of 
the service, his “ Magnificat” and “ Nunc 
dimittis” were sung. He was succeeded, 
as organist of this cathedral, by his pupil 
Mr. John Goss. 

In Attwood’s character were combined 
qualities which commanded the respect and 
won the affection of those who were asso- 
ciated with him either by family ties, by 
professional intercourse, or by the relations 
of instructor and pupil. He delighted, from 
his copious store of knowledge and experi- 
ence, to guide and animate the young, even 
the youngest musical student. Instruction 
was, with him, not only a duty but a plea- 
sure, and in this feeling all who received it 
from him largely participated. Every evi- 
dence of talent among his pupils he cherished 
with parental assiduity and spoke of it with 
parental pride. To his art he was enthusias- 
tically attached, and this feeling continued 
without abatement through his life. Though 
his exertions were early checked from causes 
over which he had no control, and though 
he failed at once to awaken the sympathies 
of his countrymen for the works of his great 
master, his confidence in their future popu- 
larity was unshaken, and when the time to 
which he had looked forward did arrive, his 
aid was promptly rendered to assist in their 
production. He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, and for 
many years one of its conductors. His com- 
positions were marked by the features of his 
character — 

“ He mark'd in his elegant strain 

The graces that glowed in his mind.” 

They are the offspring of a mind naturally 
susceptible of everything that was graceful, 
strengthened by the power of knowledge and 
enriched with the resources of art Music was 
with him a passion and a language, rather 
than a profession. He loved it for itself, and 
in every true votary of it he welcomed a 
friend and a brother. ( Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; Information received from Mr. T. F. 
Walmisleu and Mr. Goss ; Personal Know- 
ledge .) E. T. 

ATWOOD, GEORGE, fellow and tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was born in 
1745, took the degree of A.B. in 1769, died 
in 1807. We can find no recorded details of 
his life. Atwood’s writings are: — 1. “A 
Treatise on the Rectilinear Motion of Bo- 
dies,” Cambridge, 1784, 4to. This is a very 
laboured work, embracing much more than 
the title would suggest, and written with a 
strong effort to preserve both the form and 
the reality of ancient rigour. It contains 
the first account of the machine since called 
by the name of Atwood, by which the laws 
of simply-accelerated motion are experimen- 
tally verified. This work exercised much 
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influence on the studies of the university in 
which it appeared. 2. “ Analysis of a Course 
of Lectures on the Principle* of Natural 
Philosophy, read in the University of Cam- 
bridge,” London, 1 784, 8vo. ; a work of no 
pretension, but much utility. 3. “ A Disser- 
tation on the Construction of Arches ” (fol- 
lowed by a Supplement), London, 1801, 4to. 
This is the pure statical theory of arches 
(without friction), and, until very recently, 
was the most elaborate separate treatise on 
the subject: that theory carries Atwood’s 
name with it almost as much as the celebrated 
machine. Atwood was a useful teacher, and 
a sound mathematician. His writings are 
now obsolete, but his excellent mode of mea- 
suring and illustrating the effects of constant 
acceleration will preserve his name. 

A. DeM. 

ATWOOD, THOMAS, who is stated to 
have been formerly chief judge of the island 
of Dominica, and afterwards of the Bahamas, 
published in 1791 an octavo volume of nearly 
300 pages, entitled “ The History of the Island 
of Dominica,” which contains, according to 
the title-page, a description of its situation, 
extent, climate, mountains, rivers, and natural 
productions, and an account of the civil go- 
vernment, trade, laws, customs, and manners 
of the different inhabitants of that island, of 
its conquest by the French, and its subse- 
quent restoration to the British dominion. 
He is also said to have published, in 1790, 
an ill-written pamphlet entitled “Observa- 
tions on the True Method of Treatment and 
Usage of the Negro Slaves in the British 
West India Islands.” Of his personal his- 
tory we find no particulars, excepting that 
he died in the Kang’s Bench prison, at an 
advanced age, and broken down by misfor- 
tune, on the 27th of May, 1 793. ( Gentleman's 
Magazine , lxiii. 576; Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors of Great Britain (published 
in 1 798), i. 22.) J. T. S. 

ATWOOD, WILLIAM, a constitutional 
writer and political controversialist of the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He had been chief 
justice of New York, but at what time is not 
distinctly known. The first work attributed 
to him was a defence of the early authority 
of parliament, called “ Jani Anglorum Facies 
Nova” (erroneously entered by Watt “Jus 
Anglorum,” &c.), printed anonymously in 
1680. It was severely attacked in the “ In- 
troduction to the Old English History,” by 
Brady, whose great learning in the sources 
of British history made him a powerful ad- 
vocate of the prerogative. Atwood is sup- 
posed to have been the author of a rejoinder 
called “ Jus Anglorum ab antiquo,” and to 
have written another book against Brady, 
called “ Argumentum Anti-Normanicum ; or 
an Argument proving from Ancient Histories 
and Records, that William Duke of Nor- 
mandy made no absolute Conquest of Eng- 
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land by the sword, in the sense of our modern 
writers,” 8vo. 1 682. He soon afterwards be- 
came one of the parties to the controversy 
regarding the legality of the dispensing power 
as employed by James II. In 1688 Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert had published a vindication of 
his own conduct on this point, which Atwood 
answered in a book called “ An Examination 
of Sir Edward Herbert’s Account of the Au- 
thorities in law, whereby he would excuse 
his judgment in Sir Edward Hale’s case,” 4to. 
1 689, in which he maintained that Herbert’s 
authorities were unfairly cited and misap- 
plied. In reference to England, Atwood was 
a champion of constitutional freedom. When 
he examined the institutions and history of 
the other parts of the empire, it was with the 
desire of proving their dependence on the 
crown of England. In 1698 he published a 
small volume called “ The History and Rea- 
sons of the Dependency of Ireland upon the 
Imperial Crown of the Kingdom of England, 
rectifying Mr. Molineaux’s state of the case, 
of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England.” Molineanx’s book had 
acquired a great popularity in Ireland, and 
was the cause of an address to the crown by 
the English parliament, against “ dangerous 
attempts ” made by subjects in Ireland 44 to 
shake off their subjection and dependence on 
England.” The desire to curry favour with 
the parliament of England seems to have 
been Atwood’s chief inducement to appear 
ou the occasion ; and he pleads as strenuously 
for the independence of the Commons of 
England on the one hand, as for the subjec- 
tion of the Irish people on the other. Nichol- 
son ranks him among 44 several dabblers in 
English law and politics,” who were 44 called 
to arms ” on this occasion. This very well 
informed writer says of Atwood, that he was 
a “ barrister-at-law, and had conversed much 
with the records in the Tower in London, 
or, at least, with Mr. Petyt, the keeper of 

them He undertakes to prove 

the nature of Mr. Molineaux’s complaint, and 
his mistaken popular notions about liberty ; 
to prove the original right which the kings 
of Britain and England (Arthur, Edgar, &c.) 
had to the dominion of Ireland ; and to show 
that the claim is now better founded and 
stronger than it was at first. He seems to 
have had a sufficient number of records upon 
his file to answer his own occasions, as well 
as his adversary’s arguments ; but the great 
bustle he made in the field has obliged him 
to huddle them up in too much confusion ; 
and the eighteen queries, wherewith he con- 
cludes his discourse, show that he had written 
himself into a heat.” The queries fully jus- 
tify this opinion : one of them, the thirteenth, 
which is one of the shortest, may be cited as 
a specimen. It is, 44 Whether our Saviour’s 
observation upon the Roman penny, and St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, did not esta- 
blish a general rule of subjection.” Acting 
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on an excited people, a work written in such 
a tone and spirit was likely to rouse much 
indignation ; and it is frequently spoken of 
in a strong tone of reprobation by Irish his- 
torical writers. Atwood next turned his at- 
tention, in the same spirit, to Scotland, where 
he was opposed by James Anderson [An- 
dersonJ, against whom he wrote a rejoinder 
at considerable length, called 44 The Supe- 
riority and direct Dominion of the Imperial 
Crown of England over the Crown and 
Kingdom of Scotland, the true Foundation 
of a complete Union, reasserted,” 1705, 8vo. 
The professed object of this work is to pre- 
pare the way for a union of the kingdoms ; 
but it may be questioned if that measure was 
really furthered by such advocacy. The 
author states that he is 44 proud of his rela- 
tion to considerable families” in Scotland. 
The time of Atwood’s death is unknown. 
The titles of some other works written by 
him are given bv Watt. ( Works referred to; 
Nicholson, English Historical Library , 193 
— 196, Irish Historical Library , 65, 66 ; 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica .) J. H. B. 

ATZEL. [Attila.] 

AUBA IS, CHARLES de BARCHI, MAR- 
QUIS OF, descended of an ancient Italian 
family, was born at Beauvoisin near Nisraes, 
on the 20th of March, 1686. In 1713 he 
published 44 Genealogie de la Maison de 
Genas, originaire de Dauphine,” iu folio. In 
1759 he published, with Leon Menard, in 
three volumes quarto, 44 Pieces fugitives pour 
servir a l’histoire de France, avec des notes 
historiques et geographiques,” a collected 
reprint of rare tracts and documents illus- 
trative of French history. The marquis was 
celebrated for his magnificent and curious 
library, and this collection was probably 
formed from the more rare portions of it, as 
the Harleian Miscellany was from the 
library of Lord Oxford. The marquis was 
also the author or compiler of a 44 Geographic 
Historique,” published in 1761, which ac- 
quired but little reputation ; and his name 
appears as the author of a history of the 
house of Narbonne-Pelet, without date. He 
had a high reputation as a patron of litera- 
ture. He died at his castle of Aubais, on 
5th March, 1777. ( LesTrois Siecles de la 
LittCraturc Frangoise ; Le Long, Bibliotheque 
Historigue t iii. 42499, 43369.) J. H. B. 

AUBE. [Richer d’ Aube.1 

AUBENTON, LOUIS JEAN MARIE D\ 
was born at Montbar in the department of 
Cdte-d’Or, in France, where his father was a 
notary, on the 29th of May, 1716. He com- 
menced his studies at the College of Jesuits 
at Dijon, and afterwards went through the 
course of philosophical studies prescribed by 
the Dominicans. At an early age he gave 
those indications of diligence and good 
nature which so much distinguished him 
through life. His father destined him for 
the church, and he accordingly went to 
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Paris for the purpose of studying theology. | 
But he had imbibed a love for the study of 
natural history, and whilst ostensibly pur- 
suing a course of theological study, he was in 
secret devoting himself to medicine, a pro- 
fession which promised him the means of en- 
gaging in the pursuits to which he was most 
devoted. Whilst in Paris, he attended the 
lectures of Baron, Martiney and Col de Vil- 
lars, and also those of Winslow', Hunauld, 
and Antoine de Jussieu. His father died in 
1736, and being left at liberty to pursue his 
own inclinations, he completed his proba- 
tionary medical education, and graduated at 
Reims in 1740. He immediately returned 
to his native town, where he commenced the 
practice of his profession. He was here dis- 
tinguished by the skill with which he treated 
the cases which occurred during the pre- 
valence of an epidemic fever in the district 
in which he lived. 

It was at this period of D’Aubenton’s life 
that Buffon, who was also a native of Mont- 
bar, conceived the idea of writing his great 
work on natural history. He moreover 
found that his knowledge of anatomy was 
too limited to enable him to execute this 
part of his projected work, and accordingly 
he made an arrangement with D’Aubenton to 
assist him in this department. Buffon was 
soon after called to Paris to assist in arrang- 
ing the royal cabinet of natural history. 
Through his influence D‘Aubenton was pre- 
vailed upon to take up his residence at Paris, 
and he was speedily appointed curator and 
demonstrator of the cabinet of natural his- 
tory. His salary on first engaging in this 
situation was 500 francs per annum, but it 
was subsequently increased to 4000 francs. 
Before the appointment of D’Aubenton to 
this position the royal cabinet of natural 
history at the Jardin des Plantes consisted 
of a very meagre collection of objects in 
natural history. Its principal contents were 
a collection of shells which had been made 
by Tournefort. No sooner, however, had 
ITAubeuton been appointed curator than he 
applied with all diligence to collect speci- 
mens; and he was materially assisted by the 
influence of Buffon. He devoted himself to 
the art of preserving specimens in natural 
history, and succeeded especially in the 
stuffing and setting up the skins of birds and 
quadrupeds. To the labours of his curator- 
ship D’Aubenton was ever sincerely devoted, 
ana to the last days of his long lire he gave 
especial attention to the arrangement and 
good order of the vast amount of specimens 
which he had seen accumulate around him, 
and the museum of the Jardin des Plantes, 
as long as it lasts, will be a monument of his 
diligence, genius, and skill. 

Whatever merit belongs to the anatomy 
of the animals described in the first thirteen 
volumes of Buffon’s “ Natural History,” and 
this, it must be confessed, is very great for 
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the time, is entirely due to D’Aubenton. In 
this work he has given the anatomical details 
of 182 species of Mammalia, 58 of which had 
not been described, and 1 8 species were en- 
tirely new. Since the publication of this 
work comparative anatomy has made great 
progress; but whatever may be the defects 
of these labours of D’Aubenton, they have 
the merit of being the first in which any- 
thing like a system of comparative anatomy 
had been attempted. His observations were 
confessedly imperfect, but they were always 
correct, and in recording with accuracy a 
great number of facts, of the ultimate value 
of which he was little aware, the observa- 
tion of Camper may be justly applied to him, 
that “D’Aubenton was unconscious of all 
the discoveries of which he was the author.” 
Such too was the opinion of Cuvier, who of 
all men knew most the value and made 
the best use of D’Aubenton’s observations. 

But D’Aubenton was not allowed to finish 
the work which he had so well commenced. 
Buffon sought other assistance in the details 
of the anatomy of the birds and reptiles. 
All the circumstances that led to the separa- 
tion of Buffon and D’Aubenton have not 
transpired. Some attribute it to the jealousy 
of Reaumur, who was at that time a candi- 
date lor the first position amongst naturalists ; 
others, to the jealousy of Buffon himself. 
Whatever may have been the cause, it is 
certain that Buffon published a duodecimo 
edition of the first part of his work on qua- 
drupeds, in which all the anatomical details 
were left out It is said that this displeased 
D’Aubenton so much that he refused to give 
any further assistance in the completion of 
the larger work. It seems, however, so na- 
tural that the graphic and popular descrip- 
tions of Buffon sliould be published separately 
for the purpose of obtaining a wider circula- 
tion of a scientific book, that we can hardly 
think that this was the ground of D’Auben- 
ton’s declining a further share in the labours 
of this great work. D’Aubenton did not 
make any public statement of his grievance, 
and whatever the misunderstanding might 
have been between Buffon and himself, it 
was not permanent, for long before the death 
of Buffon they were again on the most inti- 
mate terms. 

In the remaining parts of his work Buffon 
was assisted by several anatomists and 
amongst those who have executed their la- 
bours best are Pallas and Lacepede. Many 
of the editions of this work are reprints of 
the original duodecimo, and those who wish 
to obtain D’Aubenton’s labours complete must 
procure the first edition. In the part of the 
work on minerals Buffon derived much as- 
sistance from the manuscripts of D’Auben- 
ton. 

Up to the time of his discontinuing his 
researches for Buffon, he had written little, 
but afterwards during his lengthened life he 
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contributed many papers on the various de- 
partments of natural history to the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences and of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. The following notice 
of these papers will indicate the varied cha- 
racter of the pursuits of D’Aubenton. In 
1 740 he published, in the “ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences," a paper on the “ Man- 
ner of distinguishing the different precious 
Stones;" in 1751, a memoir “On the Hippo- 
manes, a Fluid enveloping the Membranes of 
the developing Foal ; in 1752, “Observa- 
tions on the Fluid of the Allantois and in 
1754, a memoir upon “ Alabaster.” In 1756 
he contributed a memoir upon the Shrew- 
mice of France, and described a species 
which had not been observed by naturalists. 
This paper was illustrated by two plates. 
This was followed, in 1759, by a memoir “ On 
the Family of Bats," in which he described 
five new species. In the Memoirs for 1762, 
his paper on “ Bones and Teeth remarkable 
for their Size” appeared, in which he endea- 
voured to refer to their real position the 
animals to which those bones belonged. His 
memoir “ On the True Position of the Occi- 
pital Foramen in Man and Animals" ap- 
peared in ,1764. This was a most important 
contribution to the study of comparative ana- 
tomy, and corrected many mistakes with 
regard to the bones of extinct animals. A 
memoir “ On the Mechanism of Kuminatiou, 
and of the Temperament of Sheep” appeared 
in 1768. In 1772, “ Observations on the Pen- 
ning of Sheep,” and in the same year “ Ob- 
servations on the Animal which yields Musk, 
and its relation to other animals.” In 1779 
appeared a “ Memoir upon Foreign Wools." 
In 1781 he published several papers, one “ On 
the Minerals called (Eil de Poisson and the 
Sparkling Spar," another “On the Wood of 
the Oak and the Chesnut," and a third “ On 
the Trachea of Birds.” In 1782 he pub- 
lished his “ Observations on the great Bone 
which had been found in the earth near 
Paris," and also “ Observations on the Cranial 
Bones of the Cetacea and in the same year 
a paper “On the Vegetable Markings in 
Stones." In 1784 and 1785, memoirs ap- 
peared “ On the Preparation of Wool, and on 
that which had been produced in France;” 
in 1787, a memoir “On the Pechstein of 
Germany;” and in 1790, “Observations on 
the Organization and Growth of Wood.” 
Nor was he less industrious when the Aca- 
demy was resolved into die Institute, for in 
the first volume of the Memoirs of this body 
we find the following by D'Aubenton: — 
“ Plan of Experiments conducted at the 
Jardin des Plantes, on Sheep and other do- 
mestic Animals;" “Observations upon Ge- 
neric Characters in Natural History;" “On 
the Means of augmenting the Production of 
Wheat in the Republic of France, by the 
folding of Sheep and the Disuse of Fallows.” 
His principal contributions to the “Me- 
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moirs of the Royal Society of Medicine" 
were made between 1779 and 1783. These 
papers were principally on the aliment and 
dnnk of sheep, and on their diseases and 
their remedies. He contributed a paper to 
the “ Journal des Mines” “ On the Colour of 
Gems.” He also contributed papers to the 
“ Journal des Savants” and to the “ Collec- 
tion Academique de Dijon." 

Several of the above papers formed the 
basis of works which D’Aubenton published, 
and which made him as extensively known 
among the rural population of France as he 
had been among men of science. These 
were his papers on the breeding, rearing, 
management, and uses of sheep. In the 
midst of his scientific labours he had a lively 
sense of the importance of applying science 
to the details of practical hfe, and being 
warmly attached to agricultural pursuits, he 
determined to turn his attention to the sheep 
as a source of national wealth. His first 
work on this subject, consisting of instruc- 
tions to shepherds on the management of 
their flocks, was published at Paris, in 1782, 
with the title “ Instructions pour les Bergers 
et les Proprietaires de Troupeaux, avec d'au- 
tres Ouvrages sur les Moutons et sur les 
Lames,” 8vo. An extract or selection from 
this work was published in Paris, in 1810, 
under the title “ Catechisme des Bergers,” 
and has gone through numerous editions. 
He also published a memoir on the manu- 
facture of superfine woollen cloth in France, 
entitled “ Mdmoire sur le premier Drap de 
Laine superfine du crft de la France,” Paris, 
8vo. 1784. The labours of D’Aubenton on 
this subject were attended with important 
results. He made numerous experiments, 
pointed out the bad effects of confining sheep 
in stables at night, produced the best cjua- 
lities of wool, and had it manufactured into 
cloth, and succeeded in introducing an im- 
proved breed of sheep into France. For 
these labours he was truly entitled to national 
gratitude, and they probably saved his life 
at an hour when his scientific reputation was 
forgotten in the fact of his connection with 
the aristocratic Buff on. During the lie vo- 
lution he had to solicit a certificate of citizen- 
ship, a step that was necessary for professors 
and others holding offices under government 
at a period when the people watched over 
those who had been connected with the aristo- 
cratical body with the greatest jealousy ; and 
it was in the capacity not of a man of science 
that he sought this, but in the more humble 
one of a shepherd. The following is a trans- 
lation of the copy of the certificate of D’Au- 
bentou's citizenship : — 

“ Section of Sans Culottes. — Copy of the 
Extract of the Deliberation of the General 
Assembly at the sitting of the 5th of the first 
decade, in the third month of the second 
year of the one and indivisible French Re- 
public. 
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«» As it appears from the report made by the philosophy of teaching. He maintained that 
Fraternal Society of the Section of Sans a science should be presented to the mind in 
Culottes, that good citizenship and acts of three forms : first, in an elementary form, 
humanity have always characterized the divested as much as possible of technicality, 
shepherd Daubenton, the General Assem- and independent of its relations to other 
bly unanimously decrees that he shall be subjects that might attract the mind more 
presented with a certificate of citizenship, strongly, and reduced to simple preliminary 
and that the president, attended by several notions, the acquisition of which must be 
members of the said assembly, shall give him regarded as a step to ulterior knowledge ; 
the brotherly embrace, with all the acclama- secondly, under the form of a complete 
tion due to the distinguished humanity by course, and with a design of presenting sys- 
which his conduct has been marked on va- tematically and in a detailed manner all the 
rious occasions. branches of science ; third, under the form 

“ Signed, R. G. Dardel, President, of general principles, and from a point of 
Domont, Secretary. view embracing the utmost attainments of 

« A true copy.” science, so as to exhibit its most extended 

D’Aubentou does not ap}>ear to have prac- relations and its general results, as well as 
tised his profession in Paris; but in 1791 its applications to the varied purposes of 
he published a work on indigestion, which life. His lectures at the museum of the 
produced considerable sensation at the time: Jardin des Plantes were conducted accord- 

lt was entitled “ Memoire sur les Iudiges- ing to the first two forms, but those at the 
tions qui commencent a Gtre plus frequentes Normal School, the objects of which he un- 
pour la plupart des hommes a l'&ge de 40 h derstood better than most of his contempo- 
45 ans,” Paris, 8vo. In this work he raries, were conducted according to the last 
pointed out the importance of the stomach form. 

in the animal kingdom, and traced the oc- In the year 1799 D’Aubenton was ap- 
currence of organic disease in other parts pointed a member of the Constitutional 
of the body to a want of health in this Senate ; he was then in his 84th year, but 
organ. As a remedy for the condition into with his usual energy he attended the first 
which the stomach was prone to get be- sitting after his election. He went lightly 
tween the ages of 40 and 50 years, he pro- clad for the occasion, but his frame was 
posed the administration of small doses of not sufficiently vigorous to resist the effects 
ipecacuanha; and lozenges containing this of the cold of a December night, and he 
ingredient are to this day sold in Paris bear- was seized with an apoplectic fit, which 
ing his name. In 1784 he published a work terminated his existence after a few days* 
on mineralogy, intended as a text-book for illness, on the 1st of January, 1800. He, 
his lectures on this subject. It was entitled however, recovered his senses after the first 
“ Tableau methodique des Mindraux, suivant attack, and with great composure of mind 
leur difterentes natures et avec des caracteres pointed out the progress of the paralysis 
distinctifs, apparents, ou faciles a recon- that was so soon to destroy his life. He was 
naitre,” Paris, 8vo. This work has gone interred in Paris with funeral honours. His 
through many editions. During the life- name is perpetuated in botany by a genus of 
time of D’Aubenton two Encyclopaedias were leguminous plants which De Candolle has 
publishing in France, to both of which he called Daubentonia. 

contributed many articles on natural history. It is difficult to give a correct estimate 
The “ Dictionnaire des Animaux Vert&bres” of labours so varied and extensive as those 
of the “ Encyclopedic Methodique” was al- of D’Aubenton, and which embraced almost 
most entirely his work. He also possessed ma- every department of natural science. His 
nuscript works, which are mentioned by his mind, however, partook more of the percep* 
biographers, and to which his friends, par- tive than the reflective character. He was 
ticularly Buffon, had access. These were remarkable for the patience with which he 
his lectures at the Normal School, his course investigated facts, and his observations will 
of mineralogy at the College of France, and generally bear the test of rigid scrutiny. He 
a manuscript called the “ Elements of Natu- was almost in every respect the opposite of 
ral History.” his colleague Buffon, and he had a great 

D’Aubenton delivered several courses of influence in tempering his mind, which, with 
lectures, an occupation for which he was well its brilliant imagination and impatience of 
fitted. In 17 75 he was appointed lecturer on na- control, was often betrayed into hasty and 
tural history in the College of Medicine, and false conclusions. As a patient anatomist few 
in 1783 he delivered a course of lectures on writers have excelled DAubenton, and to his 
rural economy. He was appointed by the accuracy science is indebted for the foundation 
Convention Professor of Mineralogy at the of that department of inquiry which, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and also delivered lec- hands of Cuvier, has thrown so much light 
tures on the same subject at the Normal upon the obscure questions of the geologist. 
School. He was very successful as a lec- This branch of science is fossil comparative 
turer, and paid considerable attention to the anatomy. In his memoir “ On the bones of a 
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supposed human giant in the Garde-meuble 
of the King at Paris” he proved that they 
belonged to a species of giraffe, and in the 
method he pursued in this inquiry hepointed 
out the path for the establishment of a new 
science. His more important papers on com- 
parative anatomy, in which he made most 
use of his large knowledge of facts, were 
those on the relations of the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms to each other ; 
on the distinctions between the vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals, and on the position of the 
occipital foramen in man and animals. His 
most valuable contributions to zoology were 
his papers on the shrew-mice and bats. In 
his experiments on sheep, and his various 
works on their value and uses, he was actu- 
ated as much by his benevolent feelings as 
by his love of inquiry, and must always stand 
in an honourable position as a benefactor of 
his country. 

In his physical conformation D*Aubenton 
was delicate, and he suffered much from a 
weak state of health. In his manners he was 
kind, amiable, and frank, and thus it was 
that he continued a favourite both with the 
people and the government during those 
fierce contests, in the midst of which he was 
quiet and peaceful. He was married to a 
lady who could appreciate his exertions, and 
who herself was known in the literary world 
as the author of a little romance entitled 
“Ze'lie dans le Desert” It was in her 
society that D’Aubenton sought relaxation 
from his severe studies, and became ac- 
quainted with the lighter literature of his 
day, a change of pursuit to which many of 
his biographers have, not improbably, attri- 
buted the lengthening out of his days. He 
left behind him no children. ( Biog . Medical e; 
Querard, La France Litteraire; Ersch and 
Gruber , Allgem. Encyclop.) E. L. 

AUBER was born at Rouen, about the 
middle of the last century. He devoted 
himself to the profession of a schoolmaster, 
and on the establishment of central schools 
by the French republic in 1795, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Belles-Lettres in the 
school of the department of the Lower Seiue. 
As a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Rouen, he acquired an honourable distinc- 
tion ; and was mentioned, in 1804, in terms 
of the highest praise, by M. Gourdin, in a 
memoir of the most distinguished members 
of that learned body. His learning is there 
described as “ vast and varied,” both in litera- 
ture and science. ( Precis des Travaux de 
V Academic de Rouen, 1804, 8vo. Rouen, 
1807.) For many years he was secretary to 
the Societd d’ Emulation at Rouen, and pub- 
lished several able reports upon the labours 
of that society. However much devoted to 
learning, he was an active and enlightened 
citizen, and, from the character of his works, 
would seem to have been especially alive to 
the political and social interests of his coun- 
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try and of his native city; suggesting im* 
provements in agriculture and other means 
of developing the sources of national wealth, 
and anxious for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of the fine arts. In 1803 he resigned 
his chair in the central school, the better to 
pursue his favourite studies, but died in the 
following year. His works which he has left 
behind, are — 1. ** Memoire sur le Gisement 
des Cotes du Ddpartement de la Seine-Infe- 
rieure, sur l’dtat actuel de ses Ports tant sur 
la Manche que sur la Seine, sur les moyens 
de les perfectionner et sur les canaux qu'il 
serait utile d’y ^tablir, pour faciliter la naviga- 
tion inte'rieure,” 4to. Rouen, 1795. 2. “ Rap- 
port sur les moyens d’amtfliorer les Laines,” 
4to. Rouen, 1795. 3. “ Rapport sur les prix 
nationaux d’ Agriculture dans le dtfpartement 
de la Seine-Infcrieure, avec des notes y re- 
latives,” 4to. Rouen, 1795. 4. “ Mdmoire 

sur la ndeessite de conserver, de multiplier, 
de rtfunir dans les departements les chefs- 
d'oeuvre de l’art, et en particulier ceux de la 
commune de Rouen,” 4to. Rouen, 1797. 5. 
“ Reflexions sur l’utilite de l’e'tude des belles- 
lettres dans les republiques,” 8vo. Rouen. 
M. Lecarpentier, professor of the School of 
Design at Rouen, published a memoir of 
Auber shortly after his death, and presented 
it to the Academy of Sciences (8vo. Rouen, 
1804). ( Precis analytique des travaux de 
V Academic de Rouen pendant Vannee 1804, 
8vo. Rouen, 1807 ; Precis analytique des 
travaux de VAcademie de Rouen depuis sa 
fondation en 1744, jusqu’a Vepoque de sa rest du- 
ration, 29 Juitt , 1 803 , precede de Vhistoire de 
VAcademie, par M. Gosseaume, 8vo. Rouen, 
1814: Biographic Universelle, Supplement.) 

T. E. M. 

AUBERLEN, SAMUEL GOTTLOB, 
organist of the Cathedral of Ulm, was bora 
November 23, 1758, at Fellbach near Stutt- 
gard, where his father was a schoolmaster. 
The life of an artist is often a hard one, but 
few have had to struggle with disappoint- 
ment and poverty so long as Auberlen. His 
father designed him for his own employ- 
ment, but music, which was intended for one 
only of its necessary qualifications, early ab- 
sorbed his chief attention. At the age of four- 
teen he began to give his reluctant assistance 
to his father, but about this time he became 
acquainted with Keuz, who gave him lessons 
on the violin, which, combined with his at- 
tendance at the theatre at Stuttgard, con- 
firmed and developed his musical taste. At 
Constanz he assisted in the performance of 
the sinfonias of Haydn, which then began 
to excite the admiration of musical Europe, 
and here he attracted the attention of Enslen, 
court musician of the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
who gave him further instruction. In 1782 
he went to Zurich, where he studied under 
Heinrich Ritter. In 1784 he married a girl 
who, like himself, had nothing, and they 
earned a scanty subsistence by singing and 
E 
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playing at different Swiss towns. The 
illness of his wife compelled him to re- ! 
turn to Zurich, where he struggled hard, 
but vainly, to live. He then solicited a place 
in the Kapelle at Stuttgard, but could only 
obtain that of a supernumerary, that is, a place 
without a salary. He consoled himself with 
the hope of advancement, and with the ex- 
pectation of being able to prosecute his 
studies under Poli, Kapellmeister to the 
Duke. But here again he had only to en- 
counter poverty ami misery. The number 
of his pupils was small, and he had no other 
source of income ; he was obliged to give up 
all his scanty possessions to his creditors, 
and to quit Stuttgard on foot, with his wife 
and son, both invalids, without money, and 
with ouly the clothes on their backs. In the 
history of his life, published at Ulm in 1824, 
entitled “S. G. Auberlen’s Organisten am 
Munster in Ulm, &c., Leben, Meinungen, 
und Schicksale, von ihm selbst beschrieben,” 
he describes in the most affecting language 
the scenes of misery and the feelings of 
despair which he had to encounter. He wan- 
dered from place to place unable to find 
employment or sometimes shelter, but at 
length an humble situation at Zofingen pre- 
sented itself, and there he settled, in January, 
1791. He increased his small stipend by 
teaching and composing for a musical society 
some pieces for wind-instruments. These 
were so much admired that he produced for 
the same society three sinfonias for a full 
orchestra. After residing nine months at 
Zofingen, he was appointed music-director at 
Winterthur, where he wrote his Cantatas 
“ The Praise of Poetry,” “ The Praise of 
Music,” and his Oratorio “ Golgotha,” some 
airs, duets, and pieces of instrumental music, 
and, in 1796, a mass. 

Here Aul>erlen passed seven years, if not 
of prosperity, yet of tranquillity and com- 
parative comfort, when the invasion of Switz- 
erland by the French again drove him from 
his home, to seek his fortune in the world 
anew. He wandered from town to town, 
penniless and friendless, until at length, in 
March, 1800, he entered the service of the 
Duchess of WUrtemberg. This appointment 
he held for a very short time : the French 
armies overran "WUrtemberg; the Duchess 
fled to Vienna, her establishment was broken 
up, and Auberlen was compelled to accept 
the situation of music-teacher in a school at 
Bebenhausen near Tubingen. His scanty sa- 
lary scarcely afforded him a maintenance, but 
neither poverty nor disappointment had the 
power to damp his exertions in his art. He 
set himself to work for the improvement of 
music at Tubingen, and succeeded so well, 
that the inhabitants promised him an addition 
to his income, which, however, he never re- 
ceived. After seven years of hard strug- 
gling, he was invited to become the music- 
director at Schaffhausen, whither he went 
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in November, 1807. Here he found many 
well instructed amateurs, and increased their 
number by his pupils. Encouraged by the 
resources now at his command, Auberlen 
projected the establishment of periodical 
Musical Festivals in Switzerland. The first 
took place at Lucerne, in June, 1808, and its 
success bore the most emphatic testimony to 
the excellence of his arrangements and the 
discipline of his orchestra. The second fes- 
tival was held at Zurich, and the third at 
Schaffhausen ; and similar ones have beeu 
continued to this time with increased num- 
bers and reputation. Chiefly with reference 
to these meetings, Auberlen founded a school 
of chorus-singing, which has since been 
widely extended, and wrote for it a system 
of instruction, some four-part songs, the 
music to some of the odes and hymns of 
Gellert, three sets of sacred compositions in 
four parts, and other productions adapted to 
its use. These were printed at Schaff hausen 
in 1816 and 1817. In 1809 he established 
an amateur theatre there, at which his pupils 
performed operettas, among them some 
which he composed. 

At length, after sixty vears of unwearied 
and ill-requited labour, the period of pros- 
perity arrived. He was appointed organist 
and music director at the Cathedral of Ulm, 
and there, in 1824, he published the volume 
whence the present account of his life has 
been chiefly derived. The time of his death 
is not given even in the latest edition of 
Gerber. 

In addition to the compositions already- 
mentioned, he also published at Leipzig, 
Augsburg, and Heilbronn, a set of songs, and 
several sets of waltzes and allemandes for 
the piano-forte. (S. G. Auberlen, Leben , 
Meinunqen, und Schicksale, & c.) E. T. 

AUBERT, FATHER, a Jesuit, who lived 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote “Nouvelles Observations sur les 
Eaux de Bourbon” (1714), and “ Explication 
Physique du Flux et du Reflux d’un Puits 
situ£ aux environs de Brest” (1728), both in 
the “ Memoires de Trevoux,” and some other 
works, chiefly on natural history, which will 
be found by consulting the index to Le Long, 
“ Bibliothbque Historique.” J. H. B. 

AUBERT DU BA YET, N , was 

born, apparently of French parentage, in 
Louisiana, in North America, on 19th Au- 
gust, 1 759. He served in the American army 
during the war of independence, and came 
to France at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. He is considered to have at first 
rather opposed than supported the popular 
principles, by publishing, in 1789, a pam- 
phlet against the admission of the Jews to 
the privilege of citizenship. Being elected 
however, in 1791, to represent the depart- 
ment of Isere in the Legislative Assembly, he 
acquired the character of being a violent re- 
volutionist. He afterwards served in the 
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armies of the Convention, becoming succes- 
sively lieutenant-colonel, brigadier-general, 
and general-in-chief. He assisted, in 1793, 
in the defence of Mentz, for which he received 
the thanks of the Convention, and afterwards 
commanded the army of the Moselle. He was 
subsequently engaged in the unhappy war of 
La Vendee, where he acquired little military 
renown, but had the merit of checking the 
eflusion of blood, a circumstance which pro- 
cured him the dangerous enmity of the Jaco- 
bins. In 1796 he was made minister of war, 
but, though popular among the troops, he 
appears not to have possessed business talents 
sufficient for the arduous duties of that office. 
He was afterwards ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, and in this appointment is said to 
have obtained the object of his highest am- 
bition, which from an early period had 
aimed at a diplomatic career. He is said 
to have hastened his end by his excesses : he 
died on the 17th December, 1797. ( Nouveau 
Dictionnaire Historique ; Biog. Universelle , 
Sujmlement ; Babie and Beaumont, Galerie 
Mi lit air?, L 40 — 72.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT DE LA CHENAYE DES 
BOIS, FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE, was 
born at Erode in Mayenne, in the present 
department of this name in France, on the 
17th May, 1699. Nothing is known of his 
personal history except that he was for 
some time a Capuchin friar, and that he 
left the order without being absolved from 
its vows. He died at Paris in 1784, in 
great poverty, and, according to some ac- 
counts, in a public hospital. A long list of 
works written or edited by him will be found 
in Querard. He wrote “ Dictionnaire de la 
Noblesse, contenant les genealogies, &c. des 
families nobles de France,” published between 
1770 and 1786, in 15 vols. 4to. In the 
“ Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique,” pub- 
lished in 1789, it is stated that this work is 
imperfect and erroneous ; that the length to 
which the author would illustrate the his- 
tory of any family depended on the amount 
of the bribe he received for doing so, and 
that thus many of the most distinguished 
families are mentioned very briefly or en- 
tirely omitted. Complete copies of this book 
are said to be very rare, owing to many co- 

S ies of the last three volumes having been 
estroyed during the Revolution. Aubert 
wrote a “Dictionnaire Militaire,” present- 
ing practical information in relation to every 
branch of military affairs, which went through 
four editions. He wrote several dictionaries. 
One embraces the subject of animated na- 
ture, another meats and liquors, a third is a 
“ Dictionnaire Domestique Portatif.” He 
wrote a similar work on gardening and agri- 
culture, and two repertoires of French an- 
tiquities, also in the dictionary form; the 
one embracing towns and the ancient build- 
ings and institutions connected with them, 
the other referring to the ancient manners 
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and usages of the French. He wrote several 
critical works, one of which appears to have 
been of some pretension : “ Lett res Amu* 
santes et Critiques sur les Romans en gene- 
ral Anglais et Franqais, tant ancicns que 
modern es” (1743). There is a work called 
“ CEuvres Militaires, dtfdides au Prince de 
Bouillon, par M. de Sionville, capitaine d’in- 
fanterie,” published in 1757, in 4 vols. 12mo., 
which Freron says was written by this Au- 
bert. He seems to have been ambitious of 
distinguishing himself also as a naturalist; 
and there are several works on zoological 
science in Querard’s list: among others, a 
“ Systeme du Regne Animal, par classes fa- 
milies, ordres, &c.” (1754, 8vo.). Aubert 
was the founder and editor of some periodi- 
cal works of reference, such as “ Almanach 
des Corps de Marchands,” commenced in 
1754 ; “ Calendrier des Princes,” commenced 
in 1762. He also edited several books writ- 
ten by other authors. Nearly all his works 
were printed anonymously ; and thus his au- 
thorship of the large list given by Qubrard 
appears to have been ascertained by degrees, 
as a much smaller number of books is attri- 
buted to him in early bibliographical works. 
( Nouveau Diet. Historique , “ Desbois 
Diet. Universelle , “ Chenaye ; ” Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire; Querard, La France 
Littfrairc .) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, DANIEL, professor of belles- 
lettres in the college of Lausanne, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
Jesuit Dunod had written a tract to prove 
that the town of Autre in Franche Comtd 
was the Aventicum of the ancients. In re- 
lation to this, Aubert wrote “ Trois Lettres 
en forme de Dissertations contre la Decou- 
verte entiere de la Ville de Autre,” &c., pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1709. The work 
must have become very rare, as Le Long ques- 
tions whether it was printed. Aubert also 
wrote “ Recueil des Dissertations sur divers 
sujets d’Antiquitd,” Paris, 1706. (Le Long, 
Bibliotheque Historique ; Adelung, Suppl. to 
Jbcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon.) 

J. H. B. 

AUBERT, ESPRIT, was the author of a 
work called by Jbcher, in his Lexicon, 
“ Marguerites Podtiques Francoises.” He 
published at Lyon, in 1613, a work with the 
following title, which explains all that can 
be discovered of his profession and place of 
residence : “ Amalthseum Graec® Locutionis, 
sive Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Gnecse, et 
Gallic®, post prima Gulielmi Morellii Initia 
auctus et emendatus. Editore R. D. Spiritu 
Aubert, a Pontissorgia apud Auenion Ca- 
nonico.” It is a dictionary, in which the al- 
phabetical arrangement is the Latin, and the 
synonyms arc given first in Greek and next 
in French. It gives the translation not only 
of words, but of phrases and apophthegms, 
which are indexed according to the most 
prominent I^atin words in them. J. H. B. 
f. 2 
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AUBERT, FRANCOIS, vra s bom at Dor- 
mans, on the 28th of September, 1675; the 
“ Biographie Universelle ’’ says in 1695. He 
was for many years physician to the hospital 
of Ch&lons-sur-Marne. He published a work 
on the diseases of animals, “ Discours sur les 
Maladies des Bestiaux.” In 1745 he pub- 
lished. at Chalons, a work in 4to., on the 
u Maladie Noire,” with the title “ Consulta- 
tions Medicates sur la Maladie Noire.” In 
1751 he published at Chalons an anatomical 
work in reply to some observations made by 
Navier, a physician at Chalons, on the struc- 
ture of the peritoneum. This work had the 
title 44 Reponse aux ecrits de M. Navier 
touchant le Peritoine,” 4to. This work was 
written to disprove Navier’s statement of the 
peritoneum having no external opening ; but 
Navier was right in his statement on this 
subject. There is, however, an exception in 
the plagiostome fishes, which was equally 
unknown to Navier and Aubert. {Biog. 
Medicate ; Biog. Universelle.) E. L. 

AUBERT, FRANCOIS, a canon regular, 
was bom at Paris, in 1709. He wrote “ En- 
tretiens sur la nature de l’ame des betes,” 
published at Colmar, in 1756, and at Basle, in 
1760. He wrote also an attack on Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and the other writers who had made 
themselves offensive to the religious classes 
of France, under the title 44 Refutation de 
Belisaire et ses Oracles,” Paris, 1768. (Que'- 
rard, La France LitU f raire.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, FRANCOIS HUBERT, was 
bora at Nancy, about the year 1720. He 
became an advocate, and practised at the bar 
of his native province. In 1762 he published 
44 Le Politique vertueux,” apparently a small 
tract inculcating candour and honesty in 
politics, a lesson which must have appeared 
Utopian in its author’s age and country’. He 
entered the service of Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, and partly from his own observation, 
partly from the information of those about 
nira, wrote 44 Vie de Stanislas Lecszinski, Roi 
de Pologne, Due de Lorraine et de Bar,” pub- 
lished in 1769. The Abbe Proyart, who 
afterwards wrote on the same subject, is ac- 
cused of having borrowed from Aubert with- 
out acknowledgment. Aubert was attached 
for nearly twenty-five years to the service of 
Stanislaus, on whose decease he returned to 
France. The time of his death is not know n. 
(Desessarts, Les Siecles Litter air es ; Que'rard, 
La France Littfraire; Biog. Universelle.) 

J H B 

AUBERT, GUILLAUME, was bora at 
Poitiers, about the year 1534. He studied 
law, and was admitted as an advocate before 
the parliament of Paris in 1553. He is de- 
scribed as a learned lawyer and an eloquent 
speaker, but as a bad man of business, and 
his blunders seem to have lost him the ad- 
vantages which would otherwise have accom- 
panied his learning and genius. He quitted 
the parliament, and practised before the Cour 
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des Aides, or Court of Exchequer, of which 
he became advocate-general in 1580. He 
styles himself also 44 conseiller du roy.” It 
appears that about the year 1523, haring a 
family of six children, feeling his official 
emoluments insufficient for his support, and 
suffering from the pressure of poverty, he 
resumed his practice as an ordinary advocate 
before the parliament. It is mentioned of 
him as a peculiar circumstance, that in the 
court where he was advocate-general he re- 
quested and obtained a licence to appear for 
individuals. The time of his death is not 
precisely known; he was alive in 1595, but 
in 1602 he is spoken of by Loisel, in his 
4 * Dialogue des Avocats,” as dead. He pub- 
lished several works in prose and verse, 
which seem to be very rare, and at the same 
time are seldom alluded to by the later 
French bibliographers. A favourite opinion 
with him appears to have been that Christian 
kings should not make war against each 
other, but should fight only against the* com- 
mon enemy, the Turk. An exhortation to 
peace, written in the sixteenth century, such 
as is indicated in the following title, would 
be curious at the present day: “Oraison 
de la Paix et les moyens de l'entretemr, 
et qu’il n'y a aucune raison suffisante pour 
fairc prendre les armes aux Princes Chre- 
tiens les uns contre les autres,” 1 559, 4to. A 
Latin translation of this work bears date 
1560. In 1560 he published a fragment, 
called 44 L’Histoire des Guerres faites par les 
Chretiens contre les Turcs sous la conduite 
de Godefroy de Bouillon, Due de Lorraine, 
pour le Recouvrement de la Terre Sainte.” 
It appears that he had projected a general 
history of all the memorable events connected 
with French history, both at home and 
abroad, and that he had prepared the above 
as a specimen, expecting to obtain for his 
project the patronage of Henri II. and the 
principal persons of his court. The work 
was not continued. He made a translation 
of the twelfth book of “ Araadis de Gaule,” 
which was published in 1560. During this 
and the preceding year, he appears to have 
experienced some peculiar impulse towards 
authorship, as, besides the above, he printed 
some other works during these years. His 
pen seems then to have rested till the year 
1569, when he published two poems, one of 
them a Hymn addressed to the President de 
Thou. The titles of his works will be found at 
length in the authorities cited. (Niceron, M&- 
moiresdes Hommes iUustres , xxxv. 264 — 270; 
Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, JACQUES, a French phy- 
sician, was bora at Vendome, and wrote 
several works on medicine during the six- 
teenth century. He appears to have prac- 
tised his profession at Lausanne, where he 
died in 1586. He wrote several works on 
medicine, and opposed the alchemists of his 
day in many of his writings. His first work 
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was published in French, at Lausanne, and 
was on the causes and cure of, and preserva- 
tion from, the plague. This book is in small 
8vo., and is entitled “ Traite' contenant les 
Causes, la Curation, et Preservation de la 
Peste.” In the same year he published, at 
Lausanne, a work on the nature of man in 
general, as well as of particular parts, with 
the title M Des Natures et Complexions des 
Homines et d’une chacune partie d’iceux, et 
aussi des signes par lesquels ou peut dis- 
cerner la diversity d’icelles,” 8vo. This 
book was republished in 16mo., at Paris, in 
1572. It contains an exposition of the 
nature of the body and its parts, on the doc- 
trine of the moist and dry, hot and cold tem- 
peraments. In 1575 he attacked the al- 
chemists in a little work, published at Lyon, 
on the origin and causes of metals, with the 
title “ De Metallorum ortu et eausis, brevis 
et dilucida explication* 8vo. In this work 
he vigorously opposes the absurd anticipa- 
tions of the alchemists, and displays con- 
siderable acquaintance with the nature of 
minerals. He was replied to by Joseph 
Duchesne, in a work published at Leiden in 
1575, with the title “ Ad Jacobi Auberti 
Vindonis de ortu et eausis metallorum, contra 
chymicos explicationem Jose phi Quercetani 
Armeniaci D. Medici brevis Responsio,” 8vo. 
To this work Aubert replied in a book with 
the title “ Du® Apologetic® responsiones ad 
Josephum Quercetanum,” Lyon, 1576, 8vo. 
The first of these replies contained a con- 
sideration of the Laaanum of Paracelsus, 
and the properties of calcined crabs’-eyes : 
and the second was devoted to exposing the 
vanity of the existing chemistry. In 1579 
Aubert published a work at Bitie, entitled 
44 Progvmnasmata in Johanni Fernelii librum 
de abaitis rerum naturalium eausis,*’ 8vo. 
This work was devoted to exposing what the 
author considered the errors of the alche- 
mists ; and if his own views are not free from 
error, he has at least the merit of having seen 
clearly the false basis on which the alche- 
mists were working at the secrets of nature. 
In addition to these works, he published 
u Institutiones Physic® instar commeutario- 
rum in libros Physic® Aristotelis,” Lyon, 
1584, 8vo. “ Semeiotice, seu ratio dignos- 
cendarum 6edium male affectarum et affec- 
tuum prteter naturam,” 8vo. This work 
was published at Lausanne in 1587, and at 
Lyon in 1596 : it was also reprinted, with a 
work on military surgery, by Guillaume- 
Fabrice de Hilden, at Basle, in 1634. ( Biog . 
Mfdicale ; Aubert, Works, except the last 
two.) E. L. 

AUBERT, JACQUES, principal violin 
in the Chambre du Roi, the Opera, and the 
Concert Spirituel, entered the Academie 
Royale de Musique in 1737, where he was 
appointed first violin in 1 748, and, about tire 
same time, music director to the Duke de 
Bourbon. In May, 1752, he retired from the 
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Opera, and died at Belleville near Paris, in 
1753. Aubert composed some ballets and 
other pieces for the Opera; a cantata, and 
three books of sonatas for the violin, which 
were published at Paris. (Laborde, Essai 
sur la Musique.) E. T. 

AUBERT, JEAN LOUIS, a writer of 
poetry, tales, and criticism, was l>orn at Paris 
on the 15th of February, 1731. He was 
educated at the College of Navarre, with a 
view to his entering the church. He re- 
ceived the tonsure, and was named a chaplain 
of the church of Paris ; but although he is 
always called the Abbe' Aubert, it appears 
that he never was in priest’s orders. His 
earliest literary productions were fables, and 
other literary trifles contributed to the “ Mer- 
cure de France.” In 1752 he undertook the 
editorship of a literary journal called “ An- 
nonces et Affiches de la Provence et de 
Paris,” commonly known by the name of 
“ Petites Affiches.” This journal obtained 
under his superintendence great popularity ; 
and as the articles were generally pungent 
and sarcastic, the literary men of the day 
trembled before it In the correspondence 
of Laharpe and others Aubert is frequently 
mentioned as one whose judgment was anxi- 
ously expected as an element in deciding the 
fate of a new play or poem. Villenave, in 
the “Biographie Universelle,” regrets that 
these pieces have not been published in a 
separate collection. In 1756 Aubert pub- 
lished anonymously the first edition of the 
“ Fables Nouvelles,” the work by which he 
is principally known. This book went 
through six editions in a very short time, 
and with the later editions the author issued 
“ une dissertation sur la raaniere de lire les 
fables.” These fables have not yet entirely 
disappeared from the fashiouable literature 
of France, and in their author’s day they were 
highly popular. They were translated into 
several languages, and became a sort of 
household literature by being inscribed, with 
illustrations, on the fire-screens of the French 
parlours. Voltaire found in these fables 
philosophy adorned with the charms of 
genius, and he selected two of them in par- 
ticular as unitiug sublimity with naivete'. 
They were viewed in general as imitations 
of La Fontaine, and contemporary critics 
give Aubert the praise of having approached 
nearer to his master than either Lamotte or 
Richer. The author of the u Trois Siecles 
de la Litte'rature” says he gave a calm and 
philosophic dignity to fabulous dialogue, of 
which it was not previously believed to be 
susceptible, and that he had a peculiar feli- 
city in bringing out prominently and vividly 
the moral to be inculcated by his fictions. 
In 1825 a selection from these fables was 
published, with some others, with the title 
“ Fables choisies de l’Abbe' J. L. Aubert et 
de Lamothe-Houdart mises en ordre.” In 
1765 Aubert published “La Mort d’Abel, 
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drame en trois actes et en vers, suivi du 
poeme de Jephte.” “ The Death of Abel’* is 
said to be a poor imitation of Gesner. The 
poem published with it is on the subject 
of Jepnthah’s vow. In 1765 he published 
u Psvchb, Poeme en huit chants,” a poetical 
version of the Psyche of La Fontaine. In 
the preface to this piece he speaks of his 
master with an air of superiority which shows 
that the popularity of his works, acting on 
a naturally vain mind, had made him form a 
very false estimate of his literary position. 
He speaks of La Fontaine as an imitator, 
and of himself as having written two hundred 
fictions entirely of his own invention. The 
u Psyche,” though it has fallen into oblivion, 
received in its own day nearly as much 
admiration as the fables, and is extrava- 
gantly praised by the author of the “ Trois 
Siecles,” both for the beauty of the ideas and 
the melody of the versification. On the 22nd 
December, 1773, Aubert was appointed pro- 
fessor of French literature in the Royal 
College at Paris. This chair was specially 
created for him by his patron the Due de 
V rilliere. He distinguished himself by intro- 
ducing the practice of making inaugural 
orations in French, instead of Latin. In the 
following year he published that which he 
had himself delivered, under the title “ Dis- 
cours sur les progres de la laugue et de la 
litterature Fran Raises et sur la necessity d’en 
etudier le genre et le caractere.” This seems to 
have been a hasty work considering the mag- 
nitude of the subject, and it is charged with 
exhibiting gross ignorance of the early state 
of Europe. In 1774 he was appointed di- 
rector-general of the “ Gazette de la France.” 
In 1784 he retired from his professorial 
chair. He gave up the management of the 
Gazette in 1786, resumed it in 1791, and 
finally retired from it in 1793. He seems to 
have led a happy old age, going through no 
hard labour, and occasionally following his 
old pursuit of writing fables, which were not 
published, but distributed among his friends. 
He died on the 10th November, 1814; and 
his death, which was somewhat sudden, was 
attributed to joy at the restoration of the 
Bourbons. He laboured hard to obtain ad- 
mission to the Academy, but unsuccessfully, 
as he had been known as a partisan of Freron 
and those who ridiculed the philosophical 
party. It was considered a happy appreciation 
of his sarcastic character that under a bust of 
him, by Moitte, some wag had written “ Pass 
quick — he bites.” A full list of his works 
will be found in Querard. One of them, 
called “ Refutation suivie, detaillce, des Prin- 
cipes de M. Rousseau, de Geneve, touchaut 
la musique francaise, addressee a lui-mcme, 
en reponse a sa lettre,” published in 1754, 
seems to have escaped the notice of Pathay, 
who, iu his “ Vie de Rousseau,” professes to 
criticise all the works which were written 
against him. (Acs Trois Siccles de la Lit- j 
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t&ature Francaise; Desessarts, Les Siecles 
Littfraires ; Biog. Universelle ; Biog. des 
Contemporains ; Querard, La France Lit- 
Mraire.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, LOUIS, eldest son of Jacques 
Aubert, was born in 1720, and entered the 
orchestra of the Opera at eleven years of age. 
In 1755 he succeeded his father there as 
leader, and continued iu the same situation 
till 1771, when he retired. He published, at 
Paris, six solos, six duets, and two con- 
certos for the violin. (Fetis, Biographic 
Universelle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

AUBERT, MICHEL, a French engraver 
of moderate reputation, born at Paris in 
1700. He engraved portraits and historical 
pieces : among the former may be mentioned 
the numerous set of painters’ portraits which 
he executed for the “ Abrege de la Vie des 
plus fameux Peintres” of D’Argenville, 
many of which, especially some of those 
copied from Houbrakcn, are done with great 
mastery ; but many others are very poor in 
effect. He engraved a few prints after Wat- 
teau, Rubens, and some of the celebrated 
Italian masters. He died at Paris, in 1757. 

There was a painter of the name of Louis 
Aubert, who lived at Paris about the latter 
part of the same century. (Huber, Manuel 
des Amateurs , &c. ; Hemeken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes , &c.) R. N. W. 

AUBERT, PIERRE, was Counseiller au 
Presidial at Beauvais in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of 
“ Histoire et Recueil des Gestes et Regnes 
des Rois de France, leur Couronnement et 
Sepulture, les Noms des Roynes, leurs 
Epouses, et de leur Enfans,” &c., Paris, 
1624, 4to. (Adelung, Suppl. to Jdchcr, All- 
qemeines Gelehrten Lexicon ; Le Long, Bib- 
liotheque Historique.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, PIERRE, a lawyer and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bom at Lyon, on 19th 
February, 1642. In his early youth he was 
a great reader of poetry and romances ; and 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen he 
perused one of the latter, called “ Le Voyage 
ae l’lsle d’ Amour,” which had such an influ- 
ence on his imagination that he wrote a 
counterpart of it, called “ Le Retour de Lisle 
d’ Amour.” This piece was afterwards printed 
by his father, without Pierre’s consent, and 
during a journey which he was making to 
Paris to see the world ; but the date of the 
ublicatioti is not stated. Returning to Lyon, 
e applied himself with energy to the study 
of law, and joined the bar. A feeble frame 
and other causes prevented him from being 
able to distinguish himself as a speaker, and 
he restricted himself to chamber practice. 
He held for some years the office of Procu- 
reur du Roi, or Attorney -General, in the 
court u de la Conservation des Privileges des 
Foires de Lyon,” which was probably a tri- 
bunal in which important questions regard- 
ing the commercial privileges of the citizens 
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were discussed. In 1 700 he was chosen one 
of the echevins, or magistrates, of Lyon, and 
was afterwards made Procureur du Roi of 
the police of that town. He had collected a 
large library, which, in the year 1731, he 
gave to the citizens of Lyon, ou the condition 
that it should be kept open for public use. 
This was probably the foundation of the 
great public library for which that city is 
honourably distinguished among commercial 
towns. The town, in return, gave him an 
annuity of two thousand livres for life, and, 
on his death, appointed his nephew librarian, 
with a salary of five hundred crowns. Au- 
bert died on the 18th February, 1733, aged 
ninety-one years. He was one of the small 
knot of citizens of Lyon who constituted a 
society for the cultivation of literature, which 
was in 1724 incorporated under letters patent 
as the Academie des Scieuces et de Belles- 
Lettres. He wrote some papers published in 
the Transactions of this txxly. In 1710 he 
published, at Lyon, M Recueil de Fac turns et 
Mdmoires sur plusieurs Questions iin por- 
ta ntes du Droit Civil, de Coutuines, et de 
Discipline Ecclesiastique,” 2 vols. 4to. It 
has been objected to this work, as a good 
collection of precedents, that it does not pro- 
perly connect the pleadings in the cases with 
the decisions pronounced in them. In 1728 
he edited, in three volumes, folio (Lyon), the 
“ Dietionnaire de la Langue Fran^aise, an- 
cienne et modeme” of Richelet, and he made 
large additions to the original work. It was 
reprinted at Amsterdam in 1732. The titles 
of Aubert’s works will be found at length in 
the authorities referred to. (Niceron, Mem. 
des Homme s I U us t res, xxxv. 270 — 274; De- 
sessarts, Les Siecles Liltdraires ; Querard, 
La France Lit tf mire.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, PIERRE FRANCOIS OLI- 
VIER, was born at Amiens in 1765, where, 
without the help of a master, he acquired 
considerable proficiency on the violoncello. 
He then obtained an engagement at the Opera 
in Paris, where he remained twenty -five 
years. He was the first person wbo published 
a good elementary work on violoncello play- 
ing in France. He composed several quar- 
tets, twelve duets for violoncellos, and a set 
of studies for the same instrument. He also 
published “ Histoire abregbe de la Musique 
ancienne et moderne.” (Fe'tis, Biographie 
Universe He des Musi rims.) E. T. 

AUBERT, or GAUBERT, DE PUICI- 
BOT, called the Monk of Puicibot, a Pro- 
vencal Troubadour of the thirteenth century, 
was bom at Puicibot, a place of which his 
lather was chatelain or viscount, in the dio- 
cese of Limoges, and in the present depart- 
ment of Haute Vienne. According to the 
practice of the Benedictines, he was admitted 
w hile a child to a monastery of that order, 
where he was subjected to the monastic dis- 
cipline. Becoming disgusted with the ri- 
gours of the cloister, he changed this form 
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of life for one of a very different character, 
adopting the united pursuits of a troulwdour 
and a minstrel. By the rules of the order, 
it appears that parents had authority to bind 
their children to the sanction of the monastic 
vows, and the manner in which Aubert got 
rid of the encumbrance is not very fully ex- 
plained. He was patronised by Savari de 
Mauleon, a rich ana powerful baron, himself 
an eminent troubadour, who equipped him 
in a manner suitable for attendance at courts. 
He became enamoured of a lady, to whom he 
addressed six songs, the only traces of his 
poetic abilities which have been preserved. 
His biographers 6ay that the lady would not 
give her hand to any one who was not a 
knight, and that Aubert’s munificent patron 
not only procured him the honour of knight- 
hood, but gave him a house and land for the 
support of his rank. He married the lady, 
who, on his afterwards travelling in Spain, is 
said to have been unfaithful to him. There 
is a romantic story which represents Aubert 
in a visit to an infamous house discovering 
his lost wife as one of its inmates. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, he compelled her to 
enter a nunnery ; while others state that she 
was punished with death. Aubert is said to 
have died in a monastery, in the year 1263. 
(Millot, Hist. Lit. des Troubadours, ii. 384 — 
389 ; Raynouard, Choix des Poefsies Origi- 
nales des Troubadours , v. 51 — 53.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, RENE', a French jurist, who 
lived in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of whom nothing is known except 
that he wrote “ Index Rerum et Verboruin 
quae in Pandectis tractantur,” Paris, 8vo. 
1 648. ( Adelung, Suppl. to J ocher, AUgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexicon.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, or AUDEBERT, generally 
Latinized AULBERTUS, SAINT. There 
were two bishops of this name, the one 
in the seventh, the other in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

The former was Bishop of Cambrai and 
Arras, the sees of which had been united. 
He is called the seventh bishop of Cambrai, 
in which he succeeded Ablebert. He is said 
to have been consecrated on the 24th of 
March, 633. He was the means of Chris- 
tianizing many people of rank, and had great 
influence with the powerful King Dago be rt, 
who by his persuasion became a great patron 
and benefactor of tlie Christian Church. To 
Aubert is attributed the merit of having con- 
verted Landelin, the chief of a band of rob- 
bers, whose sul>sequent life became so great 
a contrast to that which he had previ- 
ously led, that he founded four monasteries, 
and, after performing other acts of munifi- 
cence to the church, was canonized as St. 
Landelin. Aubert founded several churches 
and religious houses. He sanctioned the dis- 
interment of the relics of St. Furstius, and 
directed the translation of those of St. Ve- 
dast, at Arras, to the monastery which bears 
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that saint’s name. The translation is said to 
have occurred in the year 658, and to have 
been accompanied by a miracle in the person 
of a blind Bishop Audomar, who was gifted 
with the sense of sight for the occasion. The 
monastery of St Vedast, which was founded 
on that occasion, afterwards received rich 
endowments from Thierri III., and became 
celebrated for its wealth. Among the dis- 
tinguished acts of St Aubert is recorded 
his having invested with the religious habit 
St Waldetrude, the wife of Couut Madelgare, 
and her sister St. Aldegunda, both celebrated 
saints and benefactors of the church. The 
year of St Aubert’s death is stated as 669, 
and his commemoration-day in the calendar 
is 13th December. His shrine is preserved 
in an abbey of canons regular in Cambrai, 
which bears his name, and was founded in 
1066. In the “ Dictionnaire Historique,” 
“ Biographie Universelle,” and other bio- 
graphies, it is said that there is a Life of St 
Aubert in the second volume of Mabillon’s 
44 Vit® Sanctorum Ordinis St Benedicti.” 
In reality, however, Mabillon mentions him 
in his “ Index Sanctorum Prate rrnisso ram,” 
or index of saints omitted, observ ing that he 
appears not to have been a monk. It is sin- 
gular that Butler says, at the end of his ar- 
ticle on this subject, “ See the ‘ Life of St. 
Aubert* written by a monk, in Mabillon, Act. 
Ben. t. ii. j>. 873.” In the edition of Ma- 
billon published at Venice, 1733, there is, in 
page 837 of vol. ii., an account of Aubert’s 
intercourse with St Landelin, as above re- 
ferred to; and this may be the passage to 
which Butler intended to allude. Mabillon 
elsewhere incidentally mentions Aubert, and 
particularly in the “Life of St. Waldetrude.” 
(Le Cointe, Annales Ecclesiast id Francorum, 
iii. 8, 9; Sammarthanus, Gallia Christiana , 
iii. 6, 7 ; Butler, Lives cf the Saints, xii. 
215 — 219 ; Authorities referred to.) 

The other Aubert was Bishop of Avran- 
ches, and is chiefly commemorated as the 
founder of the establishment called Mont St. 
Michel, about the year 708. The edifice 
which he constructed appears to have been 
a mere oratory or small chapel. There were 
afterwards erected on the spot a monastery, 
and a church, which is marked in Cassini’s 
map as that of the parish. In the midst of 
a wide sweep of sands and sea-marshes, off the 
coast of Normandy, where the two small rivers 
See and Selune fall into the sea, there are 
two isolated rocks or mounds, which used to 
be separated from the land at high water, 
and were very dangerous to navigators. 
Either from the many shipwrecks occurring 
in their neighbourhood, or from their tumu- 
lar shape, they were called Turn bee, or the 
Tomb6, and one of them is still called Tombe- 
laine. The miraculous cause of the founda- 
tion, according to the annalists, was the 
appearance to the bishop of the archangel 
Michael, who made three distinct visits before 
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the necessary effect was produced. It is a 
disputed point whether the vision on its last 
appearance inflicted cm the bishop such chas- 
tisement as might keep the interview in his 
mind during his waking moments, or was 
content with 6ome other miraculous relic 
of the reality of the interposition. Many 
miracles are recorded in connection with 
the Mout St. Michel, and, among others, the 
circumstance that on St. Michael’s day the 
tide did not rise round the mound, but al- 
lowed the devotees a free passage during the 
whole day — a statement which Mabillon does 
not consider well authenticated. At the 
present day there appears to be a raised road, 
or mole, leading to the mound. The body of 
St. Aubert w as disinterred some centuries 
after his death, and his commemoration-day 
in the calendar corresponds with the day on 
which that circumstance is said to have oc- 
curred — the 26th of June. Many pilgrim- 
ages were made to his relics, and they were 
visited by Louis XI., who, to commemorate 
the occasion, founded, on the 1st of August, 
1469, the celebrated French order of St. 
Michel. The motto of the order, supposed 
to bear an allusion to the local character and 
traditional history of the Mont St. Michel, is 
44 Immensi Tremor Oceani.” (Mabillon, An- 
nales Ordini St. Benedicti , ii. 19 — 21 ; Bio- 
graphic Universelle .) J. H. B. 

AUBERT DE VERIE. [Verie.] 

AUBERT DE VERTOT. [Vertot.] 

AUBERTIN, DOMINIQUE, was born 
at Lune'ville, on the 28th of April, 1751, of 
obscure parents. He entered the French 
army as a private in 1767, and before the 
Revolution had risen to the rank of adjutant- 
major. In 1792 he received the cross of St. 
Louis ; and in the following year he served 
in Flanders, w’hence he was ordered to La 
Vendee, where he was actively engaged du- 
ring 1 793 and 1 794. Exhausted by wounds 
and length of service, he retired in 1797, at 
which time he held the rank of adjutant- 
general. He died at Luneville, on the 2Cth 
of April, 1825. He was the author of “ Mc- 
moires sur la Guerre de la Vendee,” printed 
in the first volume of 44 Memoires du General 
Hugo,” 8vo. Paris, 1823. They are of some 
value as the production of an eye-witness of 
the events to which they relate. (Querard, 
La France Littdtaire ; Biographic Universelle , 
Suppl.) J. W. 

AUBERTIN, EDME, was born at Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne in 1595, admitted a minister 
of the Reformed Church by the synod of 
Charenton in 1618, and appointed, first to 
Chartres, and afterwards to Paris, to which 
city he removed in 1631. Five years before, 
he had published a volume on the “ Confor- 
mity de la Crc'ance de l’Eglise avec celle de 
St. Augustin sur le Sacrement de 1’ Eucha- 
ristic,” which he followed up in 1633 with a 
larger work on the same subject, 44 L’Eucha- 
ristie de l’Ancienne Eglise.” One chief ob- 
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ject of this production was, to prove that the 
doctrines of transub6tantiation and the real 
presence were unknown during the first six 
centuries of the church ; and Aubertin was 
at least successful enough to excite the bit- 
terest rage among his opponents, the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Their agents applied for 
and obtained a royal ordinance for Aubertin’s 
arrest, on the ground that be had taken the 
style of “ Ministre de l’Eglise Reformee,” 
without the legal addition of 44 Pre'tendue,” 
and that he had stigmatized cardinals Bellar- 
mine and Du Perron as 44 adversaries of the 
church." The prosecution, however, was not 
persisted in, ana had no other effect than that 
of giving an increased circulation and popu- 
larity to Aubertin’s treatise, and of stimu- 
lating the author to prepare a much enlarged 
edition for the press in the Latin language. 
Before this could be printed, Aubertin was 
seized with a lethargic disease, of which he 
died at Paris, on the 5th of April, 1652. His 
last moments are said to have been embittered 
by a visit from the cure' of his parish, accom- 
panied by a tumultuous mob, who insisted 
that Aubertin wished to return to the bosom 
of the Catholic church, and was forcibly 
prevented by his family. To avoid worse 
consequences, the cure' was at last admitted 
to his bedside, when Aubertin had just 
strength enough to declare his determination 
to die in the principles which he had always 
professed. 

The Latin version of Aubertin’s treatise 
was published at Deventer, in 1654, under 
the editorship of David Blondel. Consider- 
able attention was drawn to it, some time 
after, by the conspicuous position it occupied 
in the controversy on the Eucharist, between 
the Protestant minister Claude, on the one 
hand, and Nicole aud Araauld, of Port Royal, 
on the other. Arnauld claimed to have com- 
pletely refuted the assertions of Aubertin, 
while Claude insisted that he had left the 
main body of his arguments untouched ; and 
each champion was held by his own party to 
have gained the victory. (Bayle, Diction - 
naire Ilistorique et Critique , i. 379 ; Altreyt 
de la Vie de M. DaillC, prefixed to his Deux 
Demiers Sermons, p. 19, 33, 35; Arnauld, 
Verpttuitt de la Foi , in his (Ettvres, Paris, 
1777, xii. 87 — 101; Claude, Reponse au 
Livre de M. Arnauld .) J. W. 

AUBERY, ANTOINE, a French histo- 
rian, was bom at Paris, on the 18th of May, 
1616. Ancillon, in his Memoires, calls him 
erroneously Louis, and this error has been 
followed by many subsequent writers, who 
have in consequence confounded him with 
Louis Aubery, Sieur du Maurier. His stu- 
dies were superintended by an elder brother, 
an ecclesiastic of considerable piety and 
learning, whom Boileau has made to figure 
in his 44 Lutrin" under the name of Alain : 

41 Alnio touase et *e live, Alain, ce savant hntntne/ 
Qui de Bauni vingt foi« a la toute la Somme, 
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Qui ]>oa»ede Abeli, qui salt tout Rnconin, 

Et merae enteud, dit-on, le Latin d A Kempia." 

Antoine went through the regular studies 
of the Humanities ana Philosophy, and ap- 
plied himself for a time to Jurisprudence, 
hot ultimately devoted himself entirely to 
historical pursuits. His diligence was* un- 
ceasing : the greater part of each day was 
spent in composition. He always arose 
about five o’clock, and worked all the morn- 
ing and afternoon until six o’clock. His 
evenings were spent at the houses of Dupuy, 
De Thou, and Vilevault, where he enjoyed 
the conversation of men of learning. He 
mixed little in general society. He died on 
the 29th of January, 1695. His works are— 
1. “Histoire gtfndrale des Cardinaux,” five 
volumes, Paris, 1642—1649, 4to. This work 
was written under the auspices of the Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, to whom it is dedicated, and 
who rewarded the author by a pension of 
400 livres. 2. 44 De la preeminence de nos 
Rois et de leur preseance sur l'Empereur et 
le Roi d’Espagne, traite' historique ; avec quel- 
ques pieces tirees des Memoires de MM. 
Bignon et Dupuy,” Paris, 1649, 4to., and 
again in 1650 and 1680, 4to. A German 
translation was published at Leipzig in 1679, 
12mo. 3. “Histoire du Cardinal de Joy- 

euse: avec plusieurs memoires, lettres, dd- 
pdches,” &c., Paris, 1654, 4to. This work 
embraces the period between 1562 and 1611. 

4. “Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu," 
Paris, 1660, fol., and Cologne, 1666, 12mo. in 
two volumes. Aubery has been accused, 
with justice, of a departure from strict histo- 
rical truth in his endeavours to prove the 
Cardinal a better man than he really was. 

5. “ Mdmoires pour l’histoire du Cardinal de 
Richelieu depuis Fan 1616 jusqu’a la fin de 
1 642, qui contiennent des lettres, des instruc- 
tions, et des mdmoires,” two volumes, Paris, 
1660, fol., and again at Cologne in five 
volumes in 1667, 12mo. It is stated by La 
Caille {Histoire de V Imprimerie, p. 285) that 
Bertier, the publisher or this wort before he 
printed it, represented to the queen-mother 
that he dared not publish it without the spe- 
cial licence and protection of the king (Louis 
XIV.), as it contained some very severe 
strictures on the irregularities of several per- 
sons connected with the court : to wliich the 
queen replied, 44 Proceed fearlessly in your 
work, and so shame vice, that it shall no 
longer find a place in France.” 6. “Des 
justes pretentions du Roi sur 1’Empire,” 
Paris, 1667, 4to. and in 12mo. A German 
translation was published in the same year, 
in 4to. This work contains much which 
Aubery had previously advanced in his 
44 Traite de la Preeminence,” supported by new 
facts and arguments. It gave great umbrage 
to the princes of Germany, who were loud in 
their complaints. In order to appease them, 
the conseil du roi judged it expedient to com- 
mit the author to the Bastile. His confine- 
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ment however was only nominal : he was 
well treated, visited by persons of the highest 
rank, and soon set at liberty. His book was 
answered by several German writers. 7. 
“ De la dipiite de Cardinal,” Paris, 1673, 
12mo. This had been originally intended 
to form a preface or intiWuction to his 
history of the Cardinals. 8. “ De la Re- 
gale,” Paris, 1678, 4to. 9. “ Histoire du 
Cardinal Maxarin depuis sa nai&sance jusqu* 
a sa mort, tiree pour la plus grande partie 
des registres du Parlement de Paris;” two 
volumes, Paris, 1688 and 1695, 12mo., and 
also at Rotterdam in the same year. 10. 
“ Politique tris-chretien ; ou, discours po- 
litique sur les actions principales de la vie 
du Cardinal de Richelieu,” Paris, 1647, 
12mo. 11. “Traite des droits du roi sur la 

Lorraine,” also entitled “ Dissertation histo- 
rique et politique sur le traite touchant la 
Lorraine en 1661,” 1662, 12ma The last 
two pieces are attributed to Aubery, but are 
of uncertain authorship. {Kloge de M. Au- 
bery y in the Journal des Sava ns (1695), 123 — 
127, &c. ; Ancillon, Mdmoires concemant les 
vies de plusieurs Modemes cdlebres , 357 — 377 ; 
Niceron, M&noires pour servir a V histoire des 
hnmmes illnstres , xiii. 305 — 31 5 ; Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, Mtflhode pour (ft tidier V Histoire, xii. 
270, edit. Drouet.) J. W. J. 

AUBERY. CLAUDE, a French physi- 
cian, who lived during the sixteenth century. 
Having embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, he retired from Paris, and lived 
at Lausanne, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He after wards pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Apodictae Orationes,” 
upon the Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
exhibited a tendency to favour the position 
of the Roman church. He was in conse- 
quence attacked by Beza, who condemned 
his work at the synod of Berne. This dis- 
pleased Aubery so much, that he went to 
Dijon, and there made his recantation. He 
died at Dijon, in 1596. His works, of which 
there are none in the libraries of the British 
Museum or College of Surgeons, London, 
indicate, says Jourdan, in the “ Biographic 
Medicale,” great erudition, and many of 
them exist in the Biblioth^que dn Roi which 
have never yet been published. Aubery be- 
longed to the school of chemical and mys- 
tical physicians which prevailed in his day, 
and wrote a work in defence of his prin- 
ciples, entitled “ Tractatus de Concordia Me- 
dicorum,” Berne, 1585, 8vo. In this work 
he defended the chemical medicine of Para- 
celsus, as well as the absurd doctrine of sig- 
natures. This doctrine assumed as a first 
principle that every object in nature bears 
upon it certain external characters, which 
indicated the diseases in which it is good 
to be used. A long list of useless remedies was 
thus introduced into medicine, from which 
the Materia Medica of the Pharmacopceias of 
the present day is not thoroughly purged. 
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The other works of Aubery are — M Poste- 
rioruin notionum Explicatio,” Lausanne, 

1576, 8vo. ; 14 De Interpretatione,” Lausanne, 

1577, 8 vo.; “ Organon Doctrinarum om- 
nium,” Lausanne, 1584, 8vo.; “De Terr® 
Motu,” Lausanne, 1 585, 8vo. He also pub- 
lished an edition of the characters of Theo- 
phrastus at Bale, in 1582, with a Latin ver- 
sion, and translated into Latin a work written 
in Greek by Theodore Ducas Lascaris, with 
the title “ Tractatus de Communicatione na- 
turali.” ( Biog . Medicale; Biog. Universelle.') 

L. L. 



AUBERY, JEAN, a French physician, 
was born in the Bourbonnais, and studied 
his profession at Montpellier. He com- 
menced practice at Paris, and was appointed 
physician to the Due de Montpensier. He 
wrote several works on medicine. His first 
essay was an attempt to prove that love and 
its consequences were subjects for the consi- 
deration of the physician. It was entitled 
“ L’ Antidote de 1’ Amour,” Paris, 1599, 12mo. 
This work was republished at Delft, in 1 663. 
It is full of curious matter, and displays a 
considerable amount of learning. It was de- 
dicated to Dulaurens. In 1604 he published 
a work on the baths of Bourbon, entitled 
“ Les Bains de Bourbon- Lancy, et de Bour- 
bon FArchambault,” 8vo. This work con- 
tained a history of the baths ; a minute ac- 
count of the properties of the various ingre- 
dients that enter into the composition of the 
waters; speculations on the cause of their 
heat, and on the use of the various springs 
in different kinds of disease. He arrived at 
the conclusion that the baths of Bourbon 
were the most singular in the world, and that 
they could in no way be artificially imitated. 
Two other works are cited as having been 
written by Aubery. The first entitled “ Apo- 
logeticus de restituenda et vindicanda Medi- 
cince Dignitate,” Paris, 1608, 8vo. The se- 
cond entitled “Histoire de Fantique Cite 
d'Autun.” This work was going through 
the press when the author died, and it was 
never published. The loose leaves, however, 
were disseminated, and are valued by collec- 
tors of rare works. {Biog. MMicale; Eloy, 
Diet. Hist, de la MM.) E. L. 

AUBERY, LOUIS, Sieur du Maurier. 
The time and place of this writer’s birth are 
not known. His father, Benjamin Aubery 
du Maurier, was ambassador from the court 
of France to the States-General of the United 
Netherlands in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Louis studied the sciences 
and jurisprudence at the university of Leiden, 
and while yet very young was employed in 
some diplomatic capacity in Holland : he 
afterwards travelled in Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and the North. On his return to 
Paris he was favourably received by the 
queen-mother ; and the Princess Maria 
I»uisa, who was destined for the throne of 
Poland as wife of Ladislaus 1 V., applied to 
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him for information respecting that country, 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted. 
The request was conveyed through the Due 
de Noailles, and Aubery communicated the 
required particulars in several after-dinner 
conversations. The favour in which he was 
held by the royal ladies, however, led to no 
ublic employment, and some time after the 
eath of the Cardinal de Richelieu he retired 
from court, and occupied himself with me- 
moirs of his observations in foreign countries. 
His father was a Protestant ; he nimself was 
a firm Roman Catholic, but an enemy to all 
religious persecution, from which he had 
suffered greatly in his own person. He 
thanks Louis de la Verane, Bishop of Mans, 
for having protected his old age from the 
persecution of the Protestants. His death 
took place in 1687. His works are — 1. 
“ Histoire de 1’ Execution de Cabrieres et de 
Merindol, et d’autres lieux de Provence, 
particulierement deduite dans le plaidoye' 
qu’eu fit l’an 1551, par le commandement du 
roy Henry II., et comme son advocat-general 
en cette cause, Jacques Aubery, lieutenant 
civil au Chastelet de Paris, et depuis Am- 
bassadeur extraordinaire en Angleterre pour 
traiter de la Paix, 1’an 1555. Ensemble une 
relation particuliere de ce qui se passa aux 
cinquante audiences de la cause de Merindol,” 
Paris, 1645, 4to. Jacques Aubery, above 
mentioned, was the grand-uncle of Louis, and 
this history was a republication, with many 
additional “ pieces justificatives,” of the Plai- 
doyer, which had been published by Daniel 
Heiusius, at Leiden, in 1619. [Aubery, 
Jacques.] 2. “ Memoires pour servir a 
1’ histoire de Hollande, et des autres Pro- 
vinces Unies ; ou l’on verra les veritables 
causes des divisions qui sont depuis soixante 
ans dans cette Republique, et qui la me- 
nacent de ruine,” Paris, 1680, 8vo. Adelung 
asserts, on the authority of Neaulme’s Cata- 
logue, that the first edition appeared in 
1668, but this must be an error, as the pri- 
vilege bears date 1679. These memoirs 
have long enjoyed a very high reputation for 
the correctness of their details and the free- 
dom and impartiality with which the author 
has sought to state the truth. Some of these 
truths were extremely offensive to the Dutch 
government, such as that William II. and 
his son William III. aimed at the sovereign 
power. A bookseller who ventured to pub- 
lish the work at the Hague, in 1 694, was 
fined one thousand livres and banished, aud 
the book was strictly proscribed. An edition 
was published by the Abbe' Se'pher, in two 
volumes, under the title “Memoires pour 
servir a l’histoirc de la Republique des Pro- 
vinces Unies et des Pays lias ; contenant les 
Vies des princes d’Orange, de Barneveld, 
d’Aersens, et de Grotius, par Aubry du 
Mauriez. Donnes avec des notes par Ame- 
lot de la Houssaye,” &c., London (Paris), 
1754, 12mo. There are also copies of the 
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work with the title “ Histoire de Guillaume 
de Nassau, Prince d’Orange, avec des Notes 
politique*, &c., par Amelot de la Houssaye.” 
It was translated into Dutch in the year 
1704. 3. “ Memoires de Hambourg, de 

Lubeck, et de Holstein, et de Danuemarck, 
de Swede, et de Pologne,” Blois, 1735, 12mo. 
This is a posthumous work, and was edited 
by Louis Leonor Alphonse Dorvaulx du 
Maurier, the author’s grandson. In 1740 
there appeared at Brussels a work in two 
volumes, entitled “ Memoires de Hollande et 
des Royaumes du Nord,” the first volume of 
which is another edition of the 44 Memoires 
pour servir a lhistoire de Hollande,” and 
the second volume is merely another copy of 
the “ Memoires de Hambourg,” &c. of 1 735, 
with a new title-page. (Ancillon, Memoires 
concernant les Vies de plusieurs Modernes , 
338 — 357 ; More'ri, Dictionnaire Hi&lorique, 
edit. 1759 ; Journal des Savons (1736X 303 — 
309 ; Lenglet du Fresnoy, Methods pour 
etudier V Histoire, xii. 166, xiii. 306; Bar- 
bier, Kramen Critique des Dictionnaires ; 
Chalmot, Biographisch Woordenboek dcr Ne- 
derlanden.) J. W. J. 

AUBESPINE, a noble family of France, 
several of whose members took a part more 
or less distinguished in the public service of 
their country during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. It is supposed to have been a 
branch of the noble Burgundian family of 
the same name, but this does not appear to 
be clearly established. The founder of the 
house was Claude I., who, in consequence of 
his marriage with Marguerite, daughter of 
Pierre le Rerruyer (27th February, 1507% 
became Seigneur d’Erouville. The eldest 
son of Claude I. founded the house of Cha- 
teauneuf-sur-Cher ; the third, that of Verde- 
ronne. The family of Aube'pin claimed to 
be descended from the Aubespines of Verde- 
ronne, but the genealogy is not satisfactorily 
made out The only members of the family 
whom it seems necessary to notice here are 
— Claude II., son of Claude I.; Madelaine, 
daughter of Claude II.; Charles and Gabriel, 
grandsons of Clande II. by his second son 
Guillaume, who succeeded to the honours and 
estates after the death of his brother Claude 
III. (1570) without issue. 

Claude de l’Aubespine, second of the 
name, was the first-born of the first wife of 
Claude I. The year of his birth is unknown, 
but was probably 1 507 or 1 508, as his parents 
were married in February of the former year. 
He entered the civil service by being placed 
under Guillaume Bochetel, secretary of state 
aud finance. He was appointed secretary to 
the king on the 10th of March, 1537. He 
married Bochetel’s daughter, Jeanne, on the 
14th of January, 1542, and was nominated 
about the same time to succeed to the office 
of secretary of state and finance after the 
death of his father-in-law. In the ensuing 
year he was appointed colleague to Bochetel, 
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on the death of Jean le Breton, seigneur de 
Villandry. Claude de l’Aubespine held the 
appointment of secretary of state and finance 
tUl his death. On the death of his father-in- 
law he succeeded in right to the seigneurie 
of Hauterive and barony of Chateauneuf-sur- 
Cher, from which he and his descendants 
took their title. Claude de l’Aubespine was 
joined in commission with the Cardinal du 
Bellay, the Marechal du Biez, and President 
Remond, to negotiate a peace with England 
in 1544 ; and in 1555 and 1559 he assisted in 
negotiating the treaties of Ardres, Calais, and 
Cateau-Cambresis. He was present at the 
Assembly of Fontainebleau in 1560; nego- 
tiated the surrender of the city of Bourges 
in 1562; he was deputed by Catherine de’ 
Medici to hold conferences with the Hugo- 
not leaders at the fauxbourgs St. Marcel and 
la Chapelle, before the battle of St. Denis. 
He died on the day of that battle, the 1 1th of 
November, 1567. Le Piire Anselme says of 
Claude II. de l’Aubespine, that under Bo- 
chetel “ he rendered himself capable of ma- 
naging the most important public business.” 
Davila calls him “ a man much respected, 
and one of the most faithful servants of the 
queen.” Catherine de’ Medici visited him 
on his death-bed, to receive his last counsels. 
By his first wife, Jeanne Bochetel, he had 
two sons, Claude and Guillaume, and one 
daughter, Madelaine; by his second wife, 
Catherine d’Alizon, he had no children. 

Madelaine de l’ Aubespine, daughter 
of Claude II., was born on the 21stof March, 
1546. She was married, in 1562, to Nicolas 
de Neufville, seigneur de Villeroi. She died 
at Villeroi, on the 17th of May, 1596. Her 
beauty, talents, and accomplishments ren- 
dered her one of the greatest ornaments of 
her court. Ronsard addressed complimen- 
tary verses to her ; and Jean Berthault, Bishop 
of Sdez, composed a flattering epitaph for her 
tomb. La Croix du Maine, a contemporary, 
says, “ Her compositions in prose ana verse 
are so felicitous, and her genius and judg- 
ment so uncommon, that the hereditary vir- 
tues which shine in her attract the notice of 
every one. As a proof of her learning, I 
may mention her translation of Ovid's 
Epistles, not yet printed, and a great num- 
ber of poems of her composition, which will 
be published wheu she pleases.” 

Gabriel de l’Aubespine was the third 
son (the first of the second marriage) of 
Guillaume de l’Aubespine, Baron de Ch&teau- 
neuf, by Gasparde Mitte de Miolans. The 
year of his birth is unknown. He was 
named Abbd de Preaux in 1600, and, after 
the death of his relative Jean de 1’ Aubespine 
(of the Verderonne branch), bishop of 
Orleans in 1604. He was consecrated at 
Rome in that year, on the 28th of March, 
held a synod in 1 606, attended an assembly 
of the bishops of the province of Sens held at 
Paris in 1612, and was made a commander of 
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the order of St. Esprit in 1619. In 1639 the 
prelates assembled at Paris deputed him to 
represent their wishes to Louis XIII., then at 
Lyon. He died on his return, at Grenoble, 
on the 15th of August. Sainte-Marthe and 
Du Pin attribute to this prelate some works, 
which we have not seen, and have not even 
been able to obtain a correct transcript of 
their title-pages. They are Latin treatises 
on the ancient discipline of the church ; a 
French book on the ancient regulations for 
the administration of the Eucharist, and some 
notes on Tertullian, the Canons of several 
Councils, &c. 

Charles de l’Aubespine, younger bro- 
ther of the preceding, second son of the second 
marriage of Guillaume, was born at Haute- 
rive on the 22nd of February, 1580. He 
was nominated a Councillor of Parliament 
of Paris in 1 603, and he appears to have ob- 
tained the Abbacv of Prtfaux when his bro- 
ther was elected bishop of Orleans, in 1604. 
In 1609 Henri IV., who had previously 
employed the Abbd Charles in some pri- 
vate affairs, sent him as ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Holland, and afterward to Brussels. 
In 1617 he obtained the credit of having 
been mainly instrumental in persuading the 
malcontent princes to return to court. In 1621, 
on his father’s resigning the office of Chancellor 
of the Orders of the king, Charles was ap- 
pointed his successor. As the latter, however, 
was about the same time sent, together with the 
Due d’ Angouleme and M. de Bethune, to the 
court of Vienna and the republic of Venice, 
it was arranged that his father should during 
his absence continue to act as chancellor, and 
receive the emoluments, with a right of suc- 
cession in the event of his son dying before 
him. This arrangement was to last for four 
years. In 1629-30 the Abbe de Preaux, nowr 
Marquis de Chateauneuf (his father having 
died in 1629), was sent ambassador to Eng- 
land. On his return from this mission, he 
was nominated Garde des Sceaux, and re- 
ceived the seals from the king’s hand, on the 
14th of November, 1630. In 1C32 he pre- 
sided at the trial of the Marshals Marillac and 
Montmorency, and was for so doing exposed 
to much obloquy, it being known that he was 
a personal enemy of the former, and had been 
a page in the household of the latter’s father. 
In 1633, having incurred the suspicions of 
Richelieu, he resigned the seals on the 25th 
of February, w f as arrested and confined in the 
castle of Angouleme, where he remained a 
prisoner till 1643. He founded at a subse- 
quent period six scholarships in his College 
of the Jesuits at Angouleme. At the ter- 
mination of his imprisonment, he repaired to 
his own house at Montrouge, where he re- 
mained till the 2nd of March, 1650, when 
the seals were restored to him. He was 
obliged to resign them again on the 5th of 
April, 1651, and with them the office of 
Chancellor to the Orders of the king. He 
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received, as some amends for his deprivation, 
the cross of Prelate-Commander of the Orders. 
He survived his last disgrace more than ten 
years, and died on the 17th of September, 
1653, leaving behind him the reputation of 
an inveterate political intriguer. In his con- 
duct, Charles de l’Aubespine evinced to the 
last a total disregard of the decorum, either 
of his sacred office or his age. His natural 
daughter, by Elizabeth de Trossy, was bap- 
tized at St. Sulpice, on the 25th ot September, 
1647 (when he was 67 years of age), and is 
registered as “ Marie b&tarde de l’Aubes- 
piue.” Two pamphlets published by the 
Marquis de Ch&teauneuf on the affairs of the 
Fronde are mentioned by Le Long (vol. ii. 
Nq 6. 23,337 and 23,346): — 1. “Avis impor- 
tant de M. de ChtUeauneuf, donne' avant le 
depart de sa Majeste de Fontainebleau (le 4 
d’Octobre) touchantla resolution qu’on doit 
prendre sur le mtfcontentement ae M. le 
Prince,” 1651, 4to. 2. “^Second Avisde M. de 
Ch&teauneuf, donne h sa Majeste' h Poictiers, 
sur la proposition qui fut faite, s'il falloit 
avancer ou reculer, ou sojourner dans cette 
ville, et quel conseil il falloit prendre dans 
cette conjoncture,” 1651, 4to. An account of 
his embassy to Germany in 1620, 1621, at- 
tributed to M. de Bethune, was published by 
his son, 1667, (Le Long, iii. No. 30,458.) ( L ie 
Pere Anselme, H into ire G€n<£alogique et Chro- 
nologique; Rigoley de Juvigny, Les Biblio- 
theques Fran^ai&es de La Croix du Maine 
et de l)u Verdier , Sieur de Vauprivas ; 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique ; H. C. Da- 
vila, Historia delle Guerre civili di Francia ; 
Thuanus, Historia sui temporis ; Sammartha- 
nus, Gallia Christiana ; Du Pin, Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccl&iast iques du 
XVII. Siecle.) W. W. 

AUBETERRE. The title of Aubeterre 
has been borne in succession by three noble 
families of France : — Raymon, Bouchard, 
and Esparbez. Of the first family none 
have attained an historical character ; and of 
the other two, only one individual in each 
appears to deserve notice here. 

David Bouchard, Vicomte d’ Aubeterre, 
claimed to descend by the male line from 
Bouchard, grand-esquire of Charlemagne. 
The Vicomte of Aubeterre is said to have 
come into this family by the marriage of 
Guy Bouchard to Marie Raymon, heiress of 
Aubeterre, in what year the family annals do 
not mention. Francois Bouchard d’ Aubeterre, 
great-grandson of Guy, distinguished himself 
as a soldier under Charles VIL and Louis XI. 
His grandson Francois Bouchard embraced 
the Reformed religion, and retired with his 
second wife, Gabrielle de Laurensane, to 
Geneva, where their son David was born. 
The year of David’s birth is unknown. His 
mother returned with him to France after 
his father’s death ; and he, having embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, obtained, 
though with difficulty, restitution of bis 
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father’s estates, which had been seized for 
the crown, from the heirs of the Marechal de 
St. Andre. The first event in David’s life 
of which we are able to fix the date with 
certainty, is his marriage with Ren^e de 
Bourdeille. It took place on the 16th of 
February, 1579. Henri III. conferred upon 
him the government of Perigord ; and his 
name stands last on the list of twenty-eight 
princes and nobles who were created Knights 
of the order of St. Esprit, on the 31st of 
December, 1585. After the death of Henri 
III. the Vicomte d’ Aubeterre attached him- 
self to the party of Henri IV., for whom he 
held Perigord. In 1593 he was attacked by 
Mompensat, an officer of the League, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and treated with 
singular delicacy. The Vicomte d’Aube- 
terre died on the 10th of August of the same 
year, in consequence of a gun-shot wound 
which he received at the siege of L’Isle en 
Perigord. By his wife he had only one 
daughter, Hypolite, who carried the estates 
and title of Aubeterre into the family of 
Esparbez. 

Henri Joseph Bouchard d’Esparbez 
de Lu8sak, Marquis d’Aubetefre, was 
great-great-grandson of Francois d’Esparbez 
ue Lussan, who, by his marriage with Hypo- 
lite Bouchard, acquired the lands and title 
of Aubeterre. Henri-Joseph was born on 
the 24th of January, 1714. He was enrolled 
in the first company of the mousquetaires du 
roi in 1730. In 1738 he obtained a regi- 
ment. In 1743 he was wounded in the arm 
at the battle of Dcttingen, and in 1744 re- 
ceived a gun-shot wound in the body at the 
assault ot Chateau-Dauphin in Piedmont. 
The surrender of that fortress was attributed 
in a great measure to his courage and perse- 
verance. His subsequent promotion was 
steady. He was made mare'cnal de camp in 
1748; marquis and chevalier des ordres du 
roi in 1757 ; lieutenant-general in 1758; 
conseiller d’e'tat d’epee in 1767. In 1769 
he was ambassador at Rome, when Clement 

XIII. died, and obtained the credit of having 
been mainly instrumental in the elevation of 
Ganganelli to the papal chair as Clement 

XIV. He succeeded the Due d’Aiguillon as 
commandant des £tats de Bretagne in 1775. 
He held this office during the whole time of 
the struggle between the court and the states 
of Bretagne, from the first indication of weak- 
ness on the part of the former, by the re-es- 
tablishment of the Parlement de Bretagne in 
1775, till his death in 1788. He exercised 
little personal influence over the progress of 
the struggle which was carried on by the 
States of Bretagne and the ministers of the 
day ; but he continued to enforce the orders 
of the ministers with a firmness that satisfied 
the court, and a moderation which excited no 
personal animosity against him in the pro* 
vince. His character for probity was unim- 
peached. On the 15th of June, 1783, he was 
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created Marshal de France. He died on 
the 28th of August, 1788. Though twice 
married, he left uo family : his estates passed 
into the families of Bourdeille Matha and 
Baderon St. Genie*. (Le Pere Anselme, 
Histoire Gendalogiquc et Ghronologique ; 
Thuanus, Historia sui temporis; Mezeray, 
Histoire de France ; More'ri, Dictionnaire 
Historique ; Darn, Hi si oi re de Bretagne ; 
Precis Historique des Troubles de Bretagne ; 
Discours sur la Noblesse du Par lenient de 
Bretagne ; Biographic Universelle t Supple- 
meat.) W. W. 

AUBIGNAC, FRANCOIS HEDELIN, 
ABBE' D\ [Hedelix, Francois.] 
AUBIGNE' DE LA FOSSE, NATHAN 
D’, was born at Nancroy near Pluviers, in the 
Gatinois, on the 16th of January, 1601. In 
1621 he went with his father and mother to 
Geneva, and afterwards pursued his studies 
at Friburg in Brisgau, where he graduated 
in medicine, on the 2nd of May, 1626. The 
following year he was presented with the 
citizenship of Geneva. Here he practised 
his profession to an advanced age, but the 
year in which he died is not known ; he 
was living in the year 1669. He was made 
a member of the council of two hundred in 
1658. He was married twice : the first time, 
in 1621, and was left a widower in 1631 ; and 
married a second time in 1 632, nine months 
after the decease of his first wife. His works 
were on chemical subjects, and were written 
under the name of Albineus. [Albineus, 
Nathan.] (Eloy, Diet. Hist, de la Mdd. ; 
Biog. Me'dic.) E. L. 

AUBIGNE', THF/ODORE AGRIPPA 
D\ was born at St. Maury near Pons, on the 
8th of February, 1 550. At his birth, the life 
of his mother was sacrificed to save his own. 
At the age of four years his father brought 
down from Paris a tutor, who began teach- 
ing him at once Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
so that at six he could read in those three 
languages and in French; and the results of 
such premature excitement of the brain are 
shown in a vision which he states himself to 
have had at this age, while lying in bed one 
morning, of a woman, 44 very white,” whose 
garments rustled against his curtains, and 
who, after having drawn them and given him 
an icy kiss, suddenly disappeared. He re- 
mained without speech or motion, and then 
was seized with a brain-fever which lasted 
for a fortnight. At the age of seven and a 
half, he translated the Crito of Plato, on his 
father’s promising him to have it printed 
with his childish portrait for a frontispiece. 

A year after this, his father took him to 
Paris to put him to school. On their way 
through Amboise, but lately the scene of the 
execution of many of the Hugonots, who had 
engaged in the Amboise conspiracy, the elder 
D’Aubigne recognised the remains of some 
of his old comrades exposed in the market- 
place, and exclaimed in the hearing of seven 
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or eight hundred persons (it was feir-time), 

“ The murderers ! It is France they have be- 
headed.” Scarcely could he escape the fury 
of the populace excited by these words, and 
when young D’Aubigne, spurring after, at last 
came up with him, the father placed his hand 
upon the boy's head: “Child,” said he, 
44 thou must not spare thy head, after mine, 
to avenge those honoured chiefs: shouldst 
those spare thyself, my curse be on thee.” 

Whilst he was at Paris, under the care of 
a teacher of the name of Beroalde (un grand 
personnage , as he tells us), the first religious 
war broke out, and the teacher, with his 
family and scholars, was compelled to leave 
Paris. On their way they fell in with a 
party of about a hundred horse, commanded 
by a certain Sieur D’ A chon (who afterwards 
became the captive of the elder D’Aubigne'), 
and were made prisoners. Young D’Aubigne' 
was examined separately by an Inquisitor of 
the name of Democha re's, who happened to 
be with the party of the Roman Catholics, 
and incensed him much by his answers. 
When threatened with death if he did not 
abjure, 44 The mass,” he replied, “ was more 
full of horror to him than the stake.” And 
here he relates a strange incident. There 
were two violins in the room, to which the 
company had been dancing : the child was 
ordered to dance a 44 gaillarde he did so 
amid universal plaudits and was then sent 
back to prison to await his doom. However, 
an officer in D'Acbon’s party contrived their 
escape, and the whole party arrived in safety 
and were hospitably entertained for three 
days at Montargis, where the Duchess of 
Ferrara made the young scholar sit for three 
hours on a cushion beside her, and discourse 
upon the contempt of death. Hence they con- 
tinued their perilous wanderings, hunted from 
Gien, where they had taken refuge, pursued 
by musket-balls on their way down the Loire 
to Orleans. Here an epidemic broke out, 
the surgeon and four other persons of the 
party, amongst others the tutor’s wife, died in 
the room of young D’Aubigne, who was him- 
self labouring at the time under an attack. 

Jean d’Aubigne, the father, seems to have 
t>een a man both of courage and of counsel. 
Although severely wounded in the execution 
of an enterprise of some danger during the 
siege of Orleans by the Roman Catholic 
party, he was employed, and successfully, in 
negotiating peace between the two rival 
forces. On starting for Gnyenne, where he 
was to enforce the observance of the treaty, 
he reminded his son of Amboise, exhorted 
him to be zealous for his religion, a lover of 
science and of truth, and then kissed him, 
“against his wont,” says D’Aubign<?, 44 which 
touched me extremely.” On the rood, his 
unhealed wound festered into an abscess, and 
he died, leaving his son an encumbered per- 
sonal estate, which, however, he was enabled 
to disclaim. 
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At thirteen young D’Aubignd was sent to 
Geneva, then the great seminary of Protest- 
ant learning. If we trust his own account, 
he was now able to compose as many Latin 
verses as a good scribe could write down in 
a day, to read off the Rabbins without the 
diacritical points, and to construe Greek, 
Latin or Hebrew without seeing the text, 
besides having gone through a course of 
mathematics. Notwithstanding these ac- 
quirements he was put to college, for some 
slip, he tells us, in the Dialects of Pindar. 
This for a time thoroughly disgusted him with 
study, and after committing various youthful 
indiscretions during a two years’ stay at 
Geneva, he left suddenly for Lyon, unknown 
to his relations, for the purpose of studying 
mathematics and magic, although resolved, 
he tells us, never to make use of the latter. 
The runaway magician soon found himself 
penniless, threatened with ejectment by his 
unpaid landlady, and had to pass a whole 
day without food ; at the close of which, as 
he was about to drown himself in the Sadne, 
he saw a servant carrying a trunk, and soon 
afterwards recognised his cousin, , the Sieur 
de Chaileaud, who w as bringing him some 
mouey from his family. 

He now returned to his guardian’s in 
Saintonge, unsobered however by his late 
trials. To curb him, ^his guardian could 
see no better plan than confining him, and 
taking away his clothes at night. A new 
war had just then broken out( 1 567'), and some 
of his young friends had resolved to escape 
by night to join a party of Hugonot troops m 
the neighbourhood. It was agreed that they 
should fire off a musket under D’Aubigue*s 
window at starting. On hearing the signal, 
he let himself down from his window by his 
sheets, leaped two walls, and, barefoot and 
in his shirt, succeeded in joining his friends. 
At Jonsac, two or three Hugonot captains 
lent him money to procure sufficient clothing ; 
and he wrote down at the bottom of the re- 
ceipt, that never would he reproach war with 
having robbed him, as he could not come out 
of it in a more beggarly plight than he had 
entered. At Saintes he had to encounter 
fresh opposition from the governor, Monsieur 
de Mirebeau, and from one of his cousins, 
who wanted to send him back to his guardian, 
and throughout the whole of the campaign 
he had severe hardships to undergo, always 
hiding from the sight of his relations, and 
often dragging himself at night from fire to 
fire to escape being starved with cold. 

In the third war, 1568, during the whole 
of which he was employed in Saintonge, he 
succeeded in obtaining the command of some 
twenty men, all luckless adventurers like him- 
self. A single combat, from which he came off 
victorious, earned him still further credit, and 
he obtained a cornetcy in the colonel’s com- 
pany. Soon afterwards he was nearly carried 
off by a violent fever, and, thinking himself 
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on his death-bed, confessed to some brother 
officers the commission, by himself and his 
band of thirty mounted musketeers (arque- 
busiers), of such crimes and excesses as made 
his hearers’ hair stand on end. The worst of 
these, he says, was the having suffered the 
murder, unprovoked and in cold blood, of an 
old peasant by one of his men in his presence, 
to go unpunished. 

His health mending, his morals too, he 
states, began to improve ; his guardian sup- 
plied him with a little money, and sent him 
off, with the counterpart of a lease as his sole 
title-deed, to claim one of his father’s estates, 
which appears to have l>een in the vicinity of 
Blois. Another was already in possession, who 
claimed as heir, and his maternal relations 
refused to assist him on the score of religious 
differences. His fever again came on, and 
he could scarcely find strength to drag him- 
self to Orleans. Here, however, he pleaded 
his own cause so pathetically, that the judges 
exclaimed, “ The son of the Sieur d’Aubignd 
can alone speak in this manner 1” and he was 
reinstated in his property. 

We have given thus fully the events of his 
youth, because they alone can sufficiently ex- 
plain his subsequent character as it appears 
m his works, exhibiting at once, in most in- 
congruous union, the learned and somewhat 
pedantic scholar, the daring military adven- 
turer, the fanatical religionist, and the bold 
and unflinching partisan. He now fell in 
love, became a poet on the occasion, and com- 
posed for his mistress, Diane Salviati, what 
w as afterwards known by the name of the 
“ Priutemps d’Aubigne.” Sitting one even- 
ing with the elder Salviati, to whom he had 
stated that he was in possession of all the 
original documents relating to the conspiracy 
of Amboise, to some of which, if we may credit 
his own account was affixed the seal of the 
Chancellor L’Hdpital, the old man advised 
him, by way of retrieving his fortunes, to 
extort ten thousand crowns from L’Hdpital by 
a threat of publication. D’Aubigne' instantly 
fetched a bag containing all the papers, and 
cast it into the fire, lest he should ever again 
be tempted to such an act The next day 
Salviati, who at first had upbraided him for 
his folly, accepted D’Aubigne’s 6uit for his 
daughter. But the marriage was broken 
off by an uncle of the lady, on religious 
and pecuniary grouuds ; — notwithstanding the 
chivalrous gallantry which made the lover 
on one occasion, when dangerously wounded 
by an assassin, perform a twenty-two leagues’ 
journey without stopping, to have the plea- 
sure of dying in his mistress’s arms. 

He had hitherto refused to attach himself 
to the fortunes of any leader ; ambition, how- 
ever, seems now to have overcome in him 
this spirit of personal independence, for we 
see him enter the service of Henry, King of 
Navarre, soon after the capitulation of La 
Rochelle, in 1573. That prince, though in fact 
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a prisoner at court and outwardly professing 
the Koman Catholic faith, was still looked up 
to by the Hugonot party as their chief. D’Au- 
bigne' took service first as a standard-bearer 
to the Sieur de Fervaques, a lord in Henry’s 
suite, and then a great enemy to the Hugonot 
cause, and afterwards became equerry to 
Henry himself. He played at this time a 
double part, serving against the Hugonots in 
the royal armies, even at the battle of Dor- 
maus, 1575, but refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance, and endeavouring to thwart the po- 
licy of the court. The deep-seeing Cathenne 
de' Medici at once suspected him on his first 
appearance at court, while Charles IX. was 
dying, but his talents and bravery earued him, 
on the other hand, the friendship of the power- 
ful brothers of Guise, as well as of his own 
master, Henry of Navarre, and of the Duke 
of Alen^on. He composed masques and en- 
tertainments for the court, and, amongst 
others, a tragedy of “ Circe,” which, however, 
was not performed till the reign of Henry 
III., on account of the expense : he tilted in 
a toumameut together with the King of Na- 
varre and the two brothers Guise and Mayenne, 
and remained with them master of the field 
— a sight, he tells us, which killed with grief 
and vexation his faithless mistress Diane 
Salviati, who had come to court on this occa- 
sion. Fervaques, formerly his superior, now 
his equal in the confidence of their common 
master, soon grew tired of D’Aubigne"s fame 
and favour, set assassins upon him, attempted 
to murder him with his own hand, and even 
gave him poison. 

The life of Henry of Navarre was equally 
in peril at the court, and the prince was 
anxious to rejoin his party. D’Aubigne' was 
one of those who advised and contrived 
Henry’s flight from Vincennes (3rd Febru- 
ary, 1575). This was probably of all the 
actions of his life that of which he remained 
the most proud; he styles himself in his 
history, one “ chosen of God to be the instru- 
ment of his prince’s freedom.” His fortunes 
at the court of Navarre exhibit from hence- 
forth singular alternations of favour aud dis- 
grace. Fervaques still pursued him with 
his enmity, and the Queen of Navarre, whose 
profligate conduct D’Aubigne' had no scruple 
in satirizing, was equally his enemy. The 
king, while confiding to him important mis- 
sions, was often incensed by his freedom of 
speech, and by his refusal to pander to his 
master’s amours. He complains of having re- 
ceived no other reward than a portrait for 
the perilous enterprise of stirring up to war 
the whole of the western provinces, 1577 ; 
he was next sent into Languedoc, where he 
succeeded in preventing the Marechal de 
Bellegarde from going over to the party of 
the French court, and was nearly being 
stabbed and thrown into the river by order 
of his master on his return. He then left 
the court for a time for the small garrison- 
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town of Castel-Geloux, where he was second 
iu command, and from whence he directed 
or shared in the direction of various petty but 
adventurous expeditions. On one occasion, 
he tells us, wliile dangerously wounded 
and in bed, he dictated the first stanzas 
of his “ Tragiques” to the judge of Castel- 
Geloux. He gave great offence to the King 
of Navarre by seizing the town of Castelnau 
near Bordeaux, and retaining it, contrary to 
Henry’s orders ; and on the conclusion of 
peace at Poitiers, 1577, determined to leave 
the king’s service altogether for that of Prince 
Casimir, second son of the Elector Palatine, 
with whom he was acquainted. 

On his road to join this new master, he fell 
in love with a lady named Suzanne de Ldzai, 
whom he saw at a window, and was easily 
prevailed upon by some friends to go no fur- 
ther, but to join them in two partisan attempts 
upon Montaigu and Limoges. He was al- 
ready regretted by Henry, who wrote four 
letters to recal him, all or which D’Aubignd 
thrust into the fire; but on hearing of the 
grief which the king had shown on receiving 
the unfounded news of his captivity and death 
at Limoges, he consented to return to the 
court, then held at Ne'rac. The whole of the 
young nobility of Henry’s court came out to 
receive him, 1580; he was graciously received 
by both the king and queen, and was consulted 
by the former, with three other captains, 
before commencing the seventh religious war, 
that of the Lovers (la Guerre des Amoureux), 
so called because out of the five originators 
of it four were in love, and chiefly resolved 
it to please their mistresses. He was present 
at the taking of Montaigu by the Hugonots ; 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon Blaye, 
and, on learning that the affair had been 
reported at Henry’s court to his disadvan- 
tage, accomplished a perilous journey of 
eighty leagues, from Montaigu to Ne'rac, to 
exculpate himself, and then returned amidst 
the like dangers, to 6pend the rest of the year 
in forays. During the peace, which was con- 
cluded at Fleix (1581), he was not less ac- 
tively employed. In Henry’s absence, he 
defended his interests at a meeting which 
took place at Libourne between the Queen of 
Navarre, her brother the Duke of Anjou and 
his wife, and the Prince of Conde' : he was 
sent to La Rochelle, one of the chief places 
of safety of the Protestant party, to warn the 
inhabitants of an intended surprise. Although 
on the occasion of an interview between the 
King and Queen of Navarre and the Queen- 
Dowager of France, in 1582, the former 
princess succeeded in obtaining his dismissal 
by her husband, D’Aubigmf still preserved 
in secret all the favour of Henry, who even 
wrote letters for him to his mistress Suzanne 
de L&ai. After fruitlessly endeavouring to 
win her hand by a series of costly masques 
and entertainments, D’Aubignd obtained it 
from her father by a singular expedient 
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One of his friends went to the Sieur de Lezai, 
and suggested to him, as a means of getting 
rid of a troublesome suitor, that he should 
require proofs of his noble lineage, as- 
suring him that they would not be forth- 
coming. The father fell into the snare, pro- 
mised his daughter’s hand on the production 
of certain papers, which he was told were not 
in existence, and on the appointed day D’Au- 
bigne easily carried off his prize. 

Soon after his marriage, D’Aubigne' was 
despatched to the court of France to demand 
satisfaction for some affront which had been 
offered to the Queen of Navarre (1583). He 
acted on this occasion in the most haughty 
manner, rejected a written apology offered by 
the King of France, and obtained from Henry 
III. a promise that he would send some mem- 
ber of his council to give full satisfaction. 
Two years after (1585), when De Se'gur, 
president of the council to Henry of Na- 
varre, who had been won over to the party 
of the French court by the Duke of Epernon, 
was endeavouring to prevail upon his master 
to go and meet Henry III. at Paris, D’Au- 
bigne led him to a window of the castle of 
Pau, overlooking a rocky precipice: “This 
is the leap,” said he, “ which you will have to 
make on the day that your master and ours 
takes his departure for the court of France.” 
His frequent indiscretions, however, were near 
costing him his life, for soon afterwards the 
Countess of Guiche, Heury IV.’s mistress, 
obtained from her lover a promise that he 
would have D’Aubigne put to death. D’Au- 
bigne' became apprised of it, and openly re- 
proached him with his treachery. 

When war was declared by the League 
against the Hugonots, in the name of the 
King of France (1585), whilst the assembly of 
the Hugonot party at Guistres were hesitating 
how to act, D’Aubigne was the first to advise 
resistance, and his advice was followed by the 
King of Navarre and the principal leaders. 
During this war (that of the Three Henrys 
— Valois, Bourbon, and Guise), D’Aubigne 
nearly lost his life in endeavouring to retake 
Angers, which had been surprised by the 
Roman Catholic party ; he also raised at his 
own expense a regiment of 1100 men (1586), 
and took possession of the isle of Oleron, 
where he narrowly escaped death for having 
attempted to land first. He was, however, 
subsequently taken prisoner, and his troops 
were expelled from the island. On his re- 
lease he went to La Rochelle, where his rigid 
enforcement of discipline brought on him 
again the displeasure of the king. Disgusted 
with his masters fickleness and ingratitude, 
he felt tempted to apostatize, and began to 
read the controversial works of the Roman 
Catholic party ; but their perusal, he says, 
only strengthened his previous convictions. 

In 1587 he was agaiu recalled by Henry 
IV., and was intrusted by him with the 
planning of the battle of Coutras; after 
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which he was sent with Du Plessis Mornay 
on an unsuccessful expedition into Brittany. 
The king, now a widower, was at this time 
strongly inclined to marry his mistress, the 
Countess of Guiche; D’Aubigne, who was 
consulted by him, dissuaded him from it, and 
obtained a promise that for two years he would 
not again revert to the project. Being named 
soon after governor of Maillezais in Poitou, he 
began, at thirty-seven, to take some respite 
from those labours which, since the age of 
fifteen, had never left him for four successive 
days wholly unemployed, except when dis- 
abled by illness or by his wounds. 

On the reconciliation between the kings of 
France and Navarre, in 1589, D’Aubigud 
served again for a short time under them, 
led the forlorn hope at the siege of Etampes, 
and followed the two kings under the walls 
of Paris. On the assassination of Henry III., 
he was one of those who advised the King of 
Navarre boldly to assume the crown, not- 
withstanding his religion ; he was present at 
the siege of Paris by Henry IV., and at that 
of Rouen. Henry IV. intrusted to his care the 
old Cardinal of Bourbon, at once his captive 
and his rival, who had l>een proclaimed king 
by the League ; and D’Aubigne asserts that 
while he had the cardinal’s custody, he was 
offered, on behalf of the Marechal de Retz, a 
Roman Catholic noble, 200,000 crowns, oi* 
50,000 and the government of La Rochelle, 
if he allowed the captive to escape, and re- 
fused. 

He now remained for some years absent 
from court, except on one occasion, when he 
took part in the siege of La Fere, and in an 
interview with the king, who was already 
meditating his apostacy, made use of some 
remarkable words, which he evidently con- 
siders to have been prophetical. The king 
was showing him his lip, which had been 
cut open by an assassin: “As yet,” said 
D’Aubigne to him, “you have only renounced 
God with your lips, but should you do so with 
your heart, your heart will be pierced as 
your lip have been.” He now chiefly 
figured in synods and other religious assem- 
blies, as the steadfast upholder of the strictly 
Protestant interest, at the synod of St. 
Maixent, and at the General Assembly, which 
lasted two years, and was held successively 
at Vendome, Saumur, Loudun, and Ch&tel- 
lerault. He had a public conference with 
the Bishop of Evreux, afterwards Cardinal 
du Perron (1600), which lasted five hours, 
before more than 500 persons of both reli- 
gions, and so pressed his adversary, that at 
last the sweat dropped from his brow upon a 
manuscript Chrysostom which he held in his 
hand. He had another conference with the 
same adversary seven years afterwards 
(1607), and again states himself to have had 
so much the advantage that he was near 
being rewarded by a lodging at the Bastile, 
which the king twice ordered to be made ready 
F 
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for him (1608). Aware at last of his dan- 
ger, he solicited for the first time a pension, 
and withdrew to his government of Mail- 
lezais, invested with the diguity of admiral 
of the coasts of Poitou and Saintonge. He 
was concerting with the king the plan of an 
armament against Spain, when Henry IV. fell 
under the dagger of Ravaillac (14th May, 
1G10). 

On the occasion of the regency, which was 
given to the queen dowager, Maria de’ Medici, 
by the parliament of Paris, D’Aubigne' alone, 
in his own province of Poitou, protested in 
favour of the violated rights of the Statcs- 
General. When the States were convoked, he 
was deputed to them by his province (1G14), 
and incurred great odium at court by not going 
down on his knees before the king and queen- 
dowager, when at the head of a deputation. 
His pension, of which he refused an augmen- 
tation, ceased to be paid, and no money was 
furnished for keeping up his garrison or Mail- 
lezais. On his part, he fortified Maillezais, 
as well as the smaller town of Doignon, 
which he had bought, and he furnished advice 
and money to the two ill-concerted plots or 
wars of the Prince of Conde, but without 
taking in them any very prominent part. 
The policy of the court was now to regain 
possession of the various places of defence 
which were held by different petty leaders, 
all ready to break out into open revolt on a 
fitting occasion. D’Aubignd was offered two 
hundred thousand crowns if he would give 
up Maillezais and Doignon ; he refused, but 
delivered them up for half the sum to the 
Duke of Bohan, then the chief of the Hugonot 
party, and withdrew to St. Jean d’Angely, 
where he employed himself in printing his 
works at his own expense. The first two 
volumes of his “ Universal History” had been 
published with the royal licence in 1616 and 
1618 ; the third, on its appearance, was burnt 
at Paris by the hand of the common execu- 
tioner (1620). 

It was now time for him to leave the coun- 
try, and he made his escape amidst many 
dangers, accompanied only by twelve horse- 
men, to Geneva, which he reached on the 1st 
of September, 1 620, and where he was received 
with honours such as were usually given only 
to princes and to the ambassadors of crowned 
heads. While engaged in fortifying Ge- 
neva, he received from the Hugonot assembly 
of La Rochelle the mission of concluding 
various treaties with the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland, the town of Geneva (not then 
admitted into the League), and the German 
princes, and he had already secured the ser- 
vices of the Count of Mansfeldt and of two 
Dukes of Weimar, when the matter was taken 
out of his hands to be placed in those of the 
Duke of Bouillon. He next fortified the 
town of Berne, though not at first without 
encountering great opposition from the lower 
orders, and planned a scheme of fortifica- 
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tions for that of Bale, but of which only 
four bastions out of twenty-two were ac- 
tually constructed. He was even solicited by 
the Venetian ambassador in Switzerland to 
engage as general in the service of the re- 
public of Venice, but the intrigues of Miron, 
the French envoy, broke off the treaty. In 
his absence, sentence of death was passed 
against him at Paris, 1621, for having used up 
some consecrated materials in works of fortifi- 
cation ; the fourth sentence, he says, that he had 
suffered for the like crimes, which had given 
him honour and profit. Having at this time 
been a widower for some years, he was pre- 
vailed upon to marry a nch widow, Renee 
Barbany, of the house of Burlamaqui of 
Lucca. His last days were embittered by 
the conduct of his sou Constant (father of 
Madame de Maintenon), a double apostate, 
who availed himself of his father’s name to 
go over to England, obtain possession of some 
state secrets, and then hasten to Paris to be- 
tray them. Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne 
died at Geneva on the 29th of April, 1630, 
at the age of eighty, leaving several children, 
to whom he had dedicated his epitaph, a piece 
of most crabbed and obscure Latin. 

The following is a list of D’Aubigne’s 
printed works : 1 . 44 Vers ftinebres sur la 
mort d’Etienne Jodelle,” Paris, 1754, 4to. 
2. “ Les Tragiques donnes au public par le 
Larcin de Promethee,” Desert, 1616, 4to. 
Geneva, dateless, aud again 1623, 8vo. 3. 
“ Histoire Universelle depuis I'an 1550 
jusqu’h Fan 1601,” Maille (St. Jean d’Angely), 

1616- 18-20, fol., and Amsterdam (Geneva), 

1 626. 4. “ Confession Catholique du Sieur de 
Saucy,” a satire against De Ilarlay, one of 
Henry IV.’s favourites, said to be his master- 
piece. 5. 44 Aventures du Baron de Fceneste,” 

1617- 19-20, three incomplete editions; the 
first complete edition, 1630, Desert (Maille'), 
8vo. Cologne, 1729-31; Amsterdam, 1731, 
8vo. 6. 4< Lettres du Sieur d’Aubigne sur 
quelques Histoires de France et sur la sienne,” 
Maille', 1620, 8vo. 7. 44 Libre Discours sur 
l’e'tat present des Eglises Re'formees de 
France,” 1625, 8vo. 8. 44 Petites (Euvres 
meslees du Sieur d’Aubign^, en prose et en 
vers,” Geneva, 1630, 8vo. 9. 44 Histoire 
secrfcte de Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne, 
ccrite par lui-meme,” printed several times 
with the Baron de Fceneste, and also con- 
tained in Buchon’s 44 Choix de Chronicles et 
Me moires sur l’Histoire de France, Seizieme 
Siecle,” Paris, 1836. 

His greatest work is his 44 Universal His- 
tory,” dedicated by him to posterity. It is 
highly praised by Iftayle for its accuracy and 
impartiality, and he gives us to understand 
that some persons preferred it to that of his 
contemporary De Thou. Impartial it can 
hardly be called, nor expected to be; it is 
modelled after the antique, like the work of 
De Thou, with moral reflections and fictitious 
harangues, though less frequent than in the 
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latter author ; and on the whole, in addition 
to the advantages of an extensive personal 
experience, it shows much labour and re- 
search. It is written in a terse and vigorous, 
but somewhat obscure style, often disfigured 
by jarring metaphors. All or almost all the 
daring exploits of the author are related in 
it, though in general without his name ; but 
this omission is very regularly supplied in 
his private memoirs. His 44 Tragiques, ” 
divided into seven books, contain many strik- 
ing and powerful lines. The “ Baron de 
Foeneste,” a favourite work of the great Prince 
of Conde, and to our mind somewhat under- 
rated by Mr. Hallam in his “ Introduction to 
the Literary History of Europe during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” is a 
philosophical satire in dialogue, the aim of 
which appears to be the contrast between 
truth and speciousness. The latter is per- 
sonified in a beggarly Gascon courtier of the 
Homan Catholic persuasion, lord of Foeneste 
((palvtadai ) ; the former, by a Hugonot coun- 
try squire (if the terra may be used), named 
Enai (ffwu) : the advantage in their contro- 
versies of course remains with the Hugonot. 
The interest of the work is somewhat marred 
by the Gascon's speeches being spelt accord- 
ing to the pronunciation of his province. 
The work is remarkable for exhibiting in 
curious medley the broad wit and humorous 
tale, so characteristic of the age, with the 
acutest theological learning. 

His memoirs, which, as Mr. Hallam says, 
44 have at least all the liveliness of fiction,” 
were, if we credit the author, written for his 
children alone, whom he recommended to 
keep only two copies, and to let none go out 
of the family. One is often struck in read- 
ing this autobiography with the easy appli- 
cation to himself of his own character of 
Fceneste. There is the same straining after 
effect, the same vanity, the same recklessness 
of human life and feelings, though not by 
any means the same cowardice and ill-luck, 
as in his Gascon hero. As with Procopius, 
the private memoirs often entirely reverse 
the public history. Henry IV., in his 
history the greatest and noblest of men, ap- 
pears on the whole in the memoirs a mean, 
fickle, envious, ungrateful, and treacherous 
prince, turning even his old spaniel Citron 
adrift to die : 

*' Payement coustumier du service des rois J" 

as IYAubigne wrote in a fine sonnet, which 
he tied to the dog’s neck on sending it back 
to its master. 

Some of the author’s -works appear to be 
lost, as the printer of the 44 Baron de Fceneste,” 
who claims the honour of having rescued 
that book from the flames to which its author 
had sentenced it, mentions that he hopes 41 to 
put his hand upon some other books which 
the author names ri ycAolo, of a higher relish 
than these;” of such however, no further 
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notice appears. ( Histoire secrete de Theo- 
dore Agrippa D'Aubigne in Buchon, as be- 
fore quoted ; Prosper Marchand, Dictionnaire 
Historique; and for some of the bibliographic 
notices, the Biographic l/niverselle.) J.M. L. 

AUBIGNY VON ENGELBRONNER, 
NINA D’, the younger of two sisters, the 
daughters of an officer in the Hessian army. 
They were taught music by Sales, Kapell- 
meister to the Elector of Treves, and in 1790 
and 1792 obtained considerable reputation 
there and at Cassel as singers. The elder 
sister then married a member of the con- 
sistory at Biickeburg, whither Nina accom- 
panied her, and pursued her musical studies 
with diligence and success. Here, in 1803, 
she became acquainted with an English- 
woman, who assumed the rank of a countess, 
and mixed with the best society of the place. 
On this person's return to England, Nina 
d’Aubigny accompanied her, and discovered 
only when she arrived in London that the 
pretended countess was a mere adventurer, 
who declared her inability to fulfil any of 
the promises she had made. Nina had no 
other friend or connection in London, but her 
talents and good conduct gained them. She 
employed herself in teaching, and among 
other families, that of an officer in the East 
India Company’s service ; and, at their re- 
quest, accompanied them to Bombay. Her 
subsequent history is unknown. She pub- 
lished — 1. “ Deutsche, Italiiinisclie, und 
Frauzdsische Ges&nge,” Augsburg, 1797. 
2. 44 Ueber das Leben und den Charakter 
des Pompeo Sales.” 3. “ Ueber die Auf- 
merksamkeit die jeder dera Sanger schul- 
dig ist.” 4. 44 Mein Lieblingswort, Piano.” 
(The last three in the Leipzig 44 Musicalische 
Zeitung.”) 5. 44 Briefe an Natalie, fiber den 
Gesang, als Befdrderung der lmuslichen 
Glfickseligkeit, und des geselligen Vergniig- 
ens, ” Leipzig, 1803. This work, which 
has reached a second edition, is written in a 
very agreeable style, and contains many 
excellent remarks. (Gerber, Lexicon der 
Tonkiinstler.) E. T. 

AUBIN, AUGUSTIN DE SAINT, a 
celebrated French desiguer, etcher, and en- 
graver, born at Paris in the year 1 736, ac- 
cording to Brulliot ; Huber says about 1 720. 
He was the pupil of Laurent Cars and Fes- 
sard in engraving:, was a member of the old 
Academy of Painting, and was one of the 
most ingenious and productive artists of his 
time. His works are very numerous and 
very various : Heineken gives a copious list 
of them. There are by nim portraits, after 
himself and various masters, of Benjamin 
Franklin, Madame Pompadour, J. F. Mar- 
montel, L’Abbe' Raynal, George Washington, 
Beaumarchais, C. N. Cochin, fils, the en- 
graver, P. J. Mariette, amateur, and Cous- 
tou the sculptor, — all after Cochin, fils ; also 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, Peter the Great 
of Russia, Voltaire, Rousseau, Pellerin the 
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antiquary, Heineken the writer on art, and 
many others after various masters. 

Saint Aubin engraved two of the sixteen 
drawings sent to Paris by the Emperor of 
China to be engraved ; namely, a battle in 
a mountain-pass of China, and a Chinese 
fortified camp invested by an enemy. [At- 
tiret, J. D.J He engraved, also, the cele- 
brated collection of ancient gems of the 
Duke of Orleans, “Collection des Pierres 
grav<5es antiques du Due d’Orlcans,” as a 
companion to the royal collection of Mariette; 
the descriptions are by the Abbd de Lachau 
and the Abbe le Blond. He also engraved 
about three thousand medals for the “ Recueil 
de Mcdailles et de Monuoies des Peuples et 
des Villes par M. Pelleriu.” The cabinet 
of medals of this antiquary, amounting to 
about thirty-two thousand, was purchased 
for the Koval Collection of France, at the 
valuation of three hundred thousand francs. 
His engravings for books, as title-plates, vig- 
nettes, and other ornaments, are very nume- 
rous. He died at Paris, in 1807. 

Charles Germain and Gabriel Jacques 
de Saint Aubin were brothers of Augustin. 
Charles Germain, bom at Paris in 1721, 
bore the title of draughtsman to the king 
for modern costume, and he is also known 
for a few prints after his own designs, as 
“ Premier Essai de Papillonneries humaines,” 
in two sets of six plates, in oblong folio; 
“ Mes Fleurettes,” a flower-book, in folio; and 
a few other similar works. He died at Paris, in 
1 786. Gabriel Jacques, painter and engraver, 
or etcher, was born at Paris in 1 724. He exe- 
cuted a plate of the Exhibition of the Louvre 
in 1753: his brother Augustin and a few 
other engravers have executed some plates 
after him. He died at Paris in 1780. Hei- 
neken mentions also a Pouoeain de Saint 
Aubin, a pastel portrait-painter, who was 
contemporary with the others at Paris. (Hei- 
neken, IXctionnaire des Artistes, 8cc . ; Huber, 
Manuel des Amateurs , &c. ; Brulliot, Diction - 
naire des Monoqrammes, &c.) R. N. W. 

AUBIN, JtiAN SAINT, a physician of 
Metz, and a friend of the celebrated Foes. 
He assisted Foes in making his translation of 
Hippocrates, but there is no ground for the 
charge that Foes was indebted for his repu- 
tation to the labours of Aubin, as Foes has 
everywhere acknowledged where he was in- 
debted to him. Aubin died at an early age, 
in 1597. He left behind him the manuscript 
of a work on the plague, which was published 
by Bucelot, under the title “ Nouveau conseil 
et avis pour la preservation et guerison de 
la Peste,” Metz, 1598, 8vo. This work is 
written in a clear and simple style, the de- 
scriptions are accurate, and the directions for 
treatment, as well as the prognosis of the 
disease, are sound. ( Biog . Medic.) E. L. 

AUBIN, N., a French Protestant minister 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We have no account of the year of his birth, 
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nor is his Christian name given at length by 
our authorities. He was a native of Loudun 
in Poitou, and was obliged to leave France 
on the repeal of the Edict of Nantes (1685), 
and retired to Holland. He lived into the 
eighteenth century, but we have no account 
of the year and place of his death. He pub- 
lished, in 1693 or 1694, after his retirement 
from France, a history of the strange affair of 
Urhain Graudier at Loudun [G randier, 
Urbain], under the title of “ Histoire des 
Diables de Ixmdun, ou de la Possession des 
Religieuses Ursulines, et de la Condemnation 
et Supplice d’Urbain Graudier, Cure de la 
meme ville,” 12mo. Amsterdam : in 1698, a 
French translation of Brandt's Life of De 
Ruyter, fol. Amsterdam; and in 1702, a 
“ Dictionnaire de Marine,” 4to. Amsterdam, 
which was favourably noticed in “ Le Journal 
des Savans,” and came to a second edition 
in 1 736 ; but whether the author was then 
living does not appear. His principal work 
is the “ Histoire des Diables de Loudun it 
was frequently reprinted under different 
titles, and was translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage. The style of the narrative is good : 
the author vigorously maintains the innocence 
of Graudier, and attacks the reality of the 
possessions. His work was severely criticized 
by M. de la Menardaye, a priest, formerly of 
the Orator}-, in his “ Examcn et Discussion 
de l'Histoire des Diables de Loudun,” See. 
Lii>ge (Paris), 2 vols. 12mo. 1749, but was 
defended by Dreux du Radier, in the “ Bib- 
liotheque du Poitou,” tom. iv. pp. 299, seq. 

( Biographie Universelle f Suppl. ; Adelung, 
Supplement to J ocher, Allgem. Gelehrt.-Lex. ; 
Dreux du Radier, as above ; Journal des Sa- 
vans for 1702, pp. 226, seq. It is to be 
observed that Aaelung gives the author of 
“ L’Histoire des Diables de Loudun ” as a 
different person from the author of the other 
two works mentioned in this article as written 
by Aubin.) J. C. M. 

AUBLET, JEAN BAPTISTE CHRIS- 
TOPHE FUSE'E, was born at Salom in 
Provence, on the 4th of November, 1720. At 
an early age he is said to have displayed a 
taste for collecting plants : he also gave an 
indication of his love of adventure by run- 
ning away from his home and going to 
Spain, where he remained for above a year. 
During his stay in Spain he obtained a sub- 
sistence by acting as an assistant to an apo- 
thecary at Granada, and on returning to 
France he proceeded to Montpellier, for the 
purpose of studying botany and chemistry. 
Ou leaving Montpellier he fixed himself at 
Lyon, but soon after obtained an appoint- 
ment in the army of the Infant Don Philip. 
He afterwards proceeded to Paris, and pur- 
sued his chemical studies under Rouelle, and 
his botanical studies under Bernard de Jus- 
sieu, with whom he fonned an intimacy 
which subsisted through life. In 1752 he 
proceeded, under the direction of the French 
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Indian Company, to the Isle of France, for 
the purpose of establishing there a dispen- 
satory and a botanic garden. He remained in 
this island nine years, till he was recalled on 
account of some misunderstanding between 
himself and Poivre, the governor of the island. 
He does not appear to have been very active 
as a botanist iu this island, although he after- 
wards published a list of plants that he found 
growing on it. Du Petit Thouara, who 
writes very bitterly of Aublet in the “ Bio- 
graphic Univereelle,” says that this list of 
plants is not to be depended on. In 1762 he 
was sent out by the French government as 
apothecary-botanist to French Guiana, and 
here it was that he made those collections of 
plants, the description of which, with draw- 
ings, &c., constitutes his great work, en- 
titled “ Histoire des Plantes de la Guiane 
Fran<joise,” London and Paris, 4 vols. 4to., 
1775. This work was not published till 
some time after his return from Guiana, 
which took place in 1765. 

Before returning to Paris he visited St. Do- 
mingo. In his work on the history of the 
plants of Guiana, Aublet acknowledges him- 
self very much indebted to Bernard de Jussieu 
for his assistance, in drawing and describing 
the plants. Many of the descriptions were 
made however by Aublet in Guiana, but the 
drawings were mostly executed from the dried 
plants. In this work upwards of 800 plants 
are described, of which nearly 400 had never 
before been described. The engravings of 
plants, which are less valuable on account of 
their having been made from dried speci- 
mens, are 392 in number. In addition to 
the description of plants, there are several 
essays on the uses and cultivation of plants 
employed as food or used in medicine and 
the arts ; and also one on the condition of 
the slave population of Guiana, in which he 
strongly condemns the use of slave labour in 
the French colonies. The other papers are : 
on the cultivation of coffee ; on the sugar- 
cane and sugar ; on the species of magnoc of 
Cayenne aud of the drinks prepared from it ; 
on the nature of vanilla ; on palms and their 
uses; and notes to serve for a history of 
the Isle of France. 

Aublet is charged by his countrymen with 
being dissipated and dishonest, more addicted 
to pleasure than to science, and his reputa- 
tion is attributed to accident, and not to merit 
He is said not to have collected the plants of 
Guiana himself, but, whilst lying sick from 
his excesses, he employed persons to collect 
the plants, which he brought to Europe and 
described. His descriptions are also said to 
be mostly incorrect, and often entirely false. 
We have not the means of defending Aublet 
from these charges, but what he has done 
proves most evidently that he had a love of 
the study of plants, and that whatever may 
be the defects of his history of the plants of 
Guiana, it is a work of great labour, and one 
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that has added much to our knowledge of 
the botany of a previously unexplained part 
of the world. 

Aublefs collection of dried plants was 
purchased by Sir Joseph Banks, and now 
forms part of the herbarium in the British 
Museum. Aublet died at Paris, on the 6th 
of May, 1778. Rozier, Gaertner, Loureiro, 
Richard, and Schreber have named plants in 
honour of Aublet, but a singular fate has 
attended the whole of them, and at the pre- 
sent moment we are not aware that there is 
any recognised genus of plants with the 
name Aublet ia. ( Biog . Mddicale ; Biog. 
Universelle ; Aublet, Histoire des Plantes de 
la Guiane Pranfoise.) E. L. 

AUBREY, JOHN, a member of an an- 
cient family, which produced several persons 
of note, including Dr. William Aubrey, was 
born at Easton-Piers, iu the northern divi- 
sion of Wiltshire, on the 12th of March, 
1625-6, according to the Memoir prefixed 
to his “ Natural History and Antiquities of 
the County of Surrey," which is said to have 
been founded partly on his own manuscript 
notes ; though the “ Biographia Britannica” 
and some other works give the date Novem- 
ber 3 of the same year. He was educated, at 
the expense of his maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Lyte, in the grammar-school at Malmes- 
bury, under Mr. Robert Latimer, who had 
also been tutor to Thomas Hobbes ; a cir- 
cumstance worthy of mention, chiefly to cor- 
rect the erroneous statement of some writers, 
that Aubrey and Hobbes were contemporaries 
at Malmesbury, and that there their friend- 
ship commenced. Though Aubrey may have 
very early been on intimate terms with 
Hobbes, their intercourse cannot have com- 
menced in Malmesbury school, as Hobbes 
left it for Oxford more than twenty years 
before the birth of Aubrey. On the 6th of 
May, 1642, Aubrey was entered as a gentle- 
man-commoner of Trinity college, Oxford, 
when he formed an acquaintance with An- 
thony a Wood, which appears to have been 
beneficial to both, but especially to Wood, 
who availed himself largely of the industry 
of Aubrey in his literary pursuits. While 
at Oxford Aubrey devoted his attention to 
English history and antiquities, and took a 
lively interest in the projected publication of 
the “ Monasticon Anglicanum," to which 
work he contributed a plate, engraved by 
Hollar from a sketch taken by himself while 
a student at Oxford, of the ruins of Osney or 
Oseney Abbey, which were subsequently de- 
stroyed during the civil war. This plate, 
which is wanting in many copies of the 
work, was placed in the second volume, at 
p. 136; and it has a Latin inscription in 
which Aubrey is styled Johannes Albericus. 
In 1646 he became a student of the Middle 
Temple, but he did not pursue the study of 
the law, in consequence, we are informed, of 
the death of liis father, October 31, 1652, 
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upon which he succeeded to several estates in 
Wiltshire, Surrey, Hereford, Brecknock- 
shire, and Monmouthshire. He also, accord- 
ing to a passage in his “ Miscellanies,” pos- 
sessed an estate in Kent, comprising some 
marsh-land, the charges and water-scots upon 
which, by the irruption of the sea, not only 
rendered it worthless to him, but also in- 
volved him in many expenses. He became, 
whether through this marsh-land alone, or 
through the possession of other estates also, 
is not distinctly stated, involved in many 
lawsuits, which hindered him from study, 
and eventually reduced him to poverty. 
Wood, who says that the estates left to Au- 
brey were worth 700/. per annum, attributes 
his misfortunes in some degree to his extra- 
vagance and thriftlessness, and intimates that 
he lived in uuusual gaiety while at Oxford. 

In 1656 Aubrey became a member of the 
club of Commonwealth’s Men, which was 
founded upon the principles laid down by 
Harrington in his “Oceana,” and which, 
after holding for a considerable time nightly 
meetings, which were frequented by several 
men of talent, at which lively discussions 
were conducted upon matters of government 
and other subjects, and decisions were made 
by balloting, was at length broken up in the 
year 1659. He also maintained an intimacy 
with the learned men who then met pri- 
vately for philosophical and scientific dis- 
cussions, ana who were subsequently formed 
into the Royal Society ; and on the 20th of 
May, 1663, he became a fellow of the Society. 
In 1660, shortly after the Restoration, Au- 
brey visited Ireland, and in returning home 
in the autumn of that year he narrowly 
escaped shipwreck near Holyhead. “ On the 
1st of November, 1661,” observes the “Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” “his notes inform us 
that he suffered another shipwreck but this 
was not, as Chalmers’s “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary” would leave us to suppose, a mere 
nautical casualty, for the context proceeds to 
say, quoting his own words, that he then 
made his first addresses in an ill hour to Joan 
Sommer, or, according to the memoir pre- 
fixed to his “Surrey,” Joan Somner. The 
precise time and circumstances of his mar- 
riage are unknown, but it seems to have been 
an unhappy affair, and we are told that he 
had been some time married when he re- 
turned, in October, 1664, from a tour through 
France to Orleans. In 1666 he sold some 
of his property, and as his difficulties in- 
creased he parted with more and more, until, 
about four years after that time, he was re- 
duced to a state of indigence, and compelled 
to become dependent upon the bounty of his 
friends, especially upon that of Lady Long, 
of Draycot, near Easton-Piers, in Wiltshire, 
who gave him an apartment in her house, 
and supported him until his death. His de- 
pendent position appears to have left his 
spirit unbroken, for in his private notes, after 
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recording the sale of his Wiltshire estate, he 
alludes to the subsequent portion of his life 
by observing— “ From 1670 I have, 1 thank 
God, enjoyed a happy delitescency.” “ This 
obscurity,” according to the “Biographia 
Britannica,” “which he calls happy, con- 
sisted in following the bent of his genius, 
while he owed his subsistence to the kindness 
of his friends; and in labouring to inform 
that world in which he knew not how to 
live.” So obscure was Aubrey’s position to- 
wards the latter eud of his life, that Dr. 
Rawlinson, who edited his “Surrey,” was 
unable to ascertain either the precise date of 
his death or the place of his burial, and 
merely stated that he died at Oxford, on his 
return from London to Lady Long’s house 
at Draycot. A manuscript note in the copy 
of that work which was formerly in the pos- 
session of Browne Willis, and subsequently 
in that of George III., with which it was 
transferred to the British Museum, states 
that he was buried in St Michael’s Church, 
Oxford, in Jesus College aisle ; aud a note in 
Sir William Musgrave’s MS. “ Biographical 
Adversaria” states that he died in 1697, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

Although Aubrey projected several impor- 
tant works, and was engaged for many years 
in collecting materials for them, he only pub- 
lished one complete work himself, consisting 
of extracts from his numerous collections, 
upon several curious subjects. 1 . This small 
volume was published in 1 696, under the title 
of “ Miscellanies,” and embraces, under se- 
parate divisions, the following subjects: — 
l. Day Fatality ; ii. Local Fatality ; iii. Os- 
tenta; iv. Omens; v. Dreams; vi. Appari- 
tions; vii. Voices; viii. Impulses; ix. Knock- 
ing; x. Blows Invisible; xi. Prophecies; 
xil. Marvels; xiii. Magick; xiv. Transpor- 
tation in the Air; xv. Visions in a Beril, or 
Glass; xvi. Converse with Angels and Spi- 
rits; xvii. Corps-Candles in Wales; xviii. 
Oracles ; xix. Extasie ; xx. Glances of Love 
and Envy; xxi. Second-sighted Persons. 
From this curious collection, as well as from 
his other works (in one of which he observes 
that “ in an ill hour” he first drew his breath, 
Saturn directly opposing his ascendant), it is 
evident that Aubrey was a very credulous 
man, and deeply tinctured with superstitious 
notions. The “ Miscellanies,” which on a 
kind of second title-page are styled “ A 
Collection of Hermetick Philosophy,” were 
republished in 1721, with a Life of the au- 
thor, and considerable additions from the 
manuscript notes in a copy which he had 
prepared for republication; and they were 
subsequently reprinted in 1723, 1731, and 
1784. The second and subsequent editions 
contain an additional section, on “ The Dis- 
covery of two Murders by Apparitions.” 2. 
Aubrey left in manuscript “A Perambula- 
tion of the County of Surrey, begun 1673, 
ended 1692,” which was edited by Dr. 
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Richard Rawlinson, and published in 1719, in 
five small octavo volumes, under the modified 
title of 44 The Natural History and Antiquities 
of the County of Surrey, begun in the year 
1673, by John Aubrey, Esq. F.R.S., and con- 
tinued to the present time.” This work is 
illustrated with a map, a portrait of Aubrey, 
and other plates, and the first volume con- 
tains a memoir of Aubrey, which is said to 
have been chiefly supplied by a Wiltshire 
gentleman, and partly founded upon Aubrey’s 
own manuscripts. This work was printed 
from a manuscript in private hands, but col- 
lated with another in the Ashmolean Museum ; 
both the manuscripts are in his own hand- 
writing, but very confused and unmethodical. 
3. Aubrey also collected matter for a similar 
work on the Northern division of Wiltshire, 
the 44 Introduction” to which, dated April 28, 
1670, was published in 1672, in a small 
volume, which appeared anonymously, and is 
now very scarce, of “ Miscellanies on several 
curious subjects, now first published from their 
respective originals.” This book, a copy of 
which is preserved in the library of George 
III., contains also several letters addressed to 
Aubrey ; and it shows that his Wiltshire col- 
lections were commenced in consequence of 
an arrangement made in 1659, for a survey of 
the whole county, in imitation of Dugdale’s 
44 Warwickshire,” according to which Aubrey 
was to undertake the Northern division, and 
other persons the Middle and Southern divi- 
sions. The 44 Introduction ” styles the work 
a 44 Survey and Natural History but the 
manuscript collections for the two appear to 
have been distinct, and the survey seems to 
be the work alluded to in the memoir pre- 
fixed to his 44 Surrey,” as that of which, fore- 
seeing his inability to complete it, he recom- 
mended the completion to Dr. Thomas Tan- 
ner, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph. A por- 
tion of this work was privately printed in 
quarto in 1821, and a further portion in 1836 ; 
but the printing of the book, which is styled 
44 Aubrey’s Collections for Wilts,” appears, 
by the incompleteness of the copy in the 
British Museum, to have been suspended or 
given up. Aubrey’s Wiltshire manuscripts, 
the principal of which are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, have also been made use 
of by Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Cam- 
den, and by subsequent writers. 4. Among 
the manuscripts of Aubrey, preserved in the 
museum at Oxford, are three volumes, con- 
taining a valuable series of memoirs of Eng- 
lish writers, especially poets; many of the 
persons thus commemorated were among 
his personal friends. This manuscript was, 
as appears by a letter from Aubrey to An- 
thony a Wood, dated London, June 15, 1680, 
compiled at the request and for the assistance 
of Wood, who made free use of it in his 
“ Athena* Oxonieuses,” and took his account of 
Milton, which was the first that ever appeared 
in print, entirely from it. These 44 Lives of 
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Eminent Men ” were printed almost verbatim 
in a collection of 44 Letters written by Eminent 
Persons in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,” and other interesting manuscripts 
from the Bodleian Library and Ashmolean 
Museum, published in 1813, in two octavo 
volumes; and they occupy pages 197 — 592 
of the second volume of the work, which, 
being double the thickness of the first, was 
published in two parts. These are arranged 
alphabetically, and are followed by a Life of 
Hobbes, which occupies pages 593—637 of 
the second volume, and was separated from 
the rest on account of its greater length, and 
of its having been originally written in a 
separate book. The manuscript of this me- 
moir was lent to Dr. Richard Blackbourn, 
M.D., who made much use of it in his Latin 
Life of Hobbes. Some biographical anecdotes 
from Aubrey’s collections were printed in 
1797, with a collection of portraits published 
by Caulfield in a thin quarto volume, entitled 
44 The Oxford Cabinet,” which contains a 
portrait of Aubrey. 5. Another important 
manuscript left by Aubrey, and which ap- 
pears, by several incidental notices in Gough’s 
44 British Topography, ” and in Nichols's 
“Literary Anecdotes” (vol. i. p. 150, &c. 
&c.), to consist of four folio volumes, and to 
be in private hands, is entitled 44 Monumenta 
Britannica,” and is described in the memoir 
prefixed to Aubrey’s 44 Surrey ” as a discourse 
concerning Stonehenge and Rollrich-stones, 
near Long Compton, in Oxfordshire, and to 
have been written at the command of Charles 
II., who, meeting Aubrey at Stonehenge, 
conversed with him upon that curious monu- 
ment of antiquity, ana approved his idea that 
both it and the Rollrich-stones were remains 
of Druidical establishments prior to the period 
of the Roman invasion. Gough says that 
44 this work, which he intended to publish if 
his proposals had met with encouragement, 
was to have given a particular account of our 
earlier antiquities, the temples, religion, and 
manners of the Druids ; the camps, castles, 
&c. of both Britons and Romans.” Some use 
was made of this collection in the edition of 
Camden’s 44 Britannia,” published in 1 695. 
Dr. Bliss gives, in a note upon the Life of 
Wood prefixed to his edition of the 44 A then® 
Oxonienses” (d. lx.), a complete list of the 
manuscripts of Aubrey now preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, which contains, l>esides 
the articles mentioned above : 6. 44 Architec- 
tonica Sacra,” a short but curious dissertation 
on English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 7. 
“ An Apparatus for the Lives of our English 
Mathematical and other Writers.” 8. “An 
Interpretation of Villare Anglicanum.” 9. 
“An Idea of Education of Young Gentle- 
men, ” respecting which some information 
may be obtained from a letter addressed to 
Aubrey by the Rev. Andrew Paschal in 
1684, after perusing the manuscript, which 
letter is published in the memoir prefixed to 
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Aubrey's “ Surrey." 10. 44 Designatio de 
Easton-Piere in Com. Wilts,” consisting of 
several views of the house, gardens, and en- 
virons of Easton-Piers, his native place. 1 1. 
A volume of letters and other papers of Elias 
Ashmole, relating chiefly to Dr. Dee and Sir 
Edward Kelley. 12. Two volumes of letters 
addressed to Aubrey by various eminent per- 
sons. 13. Among the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum is a collection by Au- 
brey, entitled “ Remains of Gentilisme and 
Juaaisme," which seems to ‘have been com- 
piled with a view to the publication of a work 
to draw a parallel between the superstitions of 
Greece, Rome, and England, aud from which 
many passages were introduced into Sir Henry 
Ellis’s editiou of Brand’s 44 Popular Anti- 
quities.” Further extracts from this manu- 
script were printed, by W. J. Thoms, Esq., 
F.S.A., in his 41 Anecdotes and Traditions 
illustrative of early English History and 
Literature,” issued by the Camden Society in 
1839. Several letters which passed between 
Aubrey and his learned friends were pub- 
lished after his death in the collection of 
philosophical letters by Ray, Willughby, aud 
other eminent men, edited by Derhum in 
1718. 

The above notice of Aubrey's principal 
writings will show that he was a diligent 
collector of literary materials, although he 
published so little himself. Wood, after 
making, as would appear from a note by 
Aubrey, dated September 2, 1694, which is 
printed in the same collection as his 4 ‘ Lives” 
(vol. ii. p. 171), free and rather unscrupulous 
use of his industry, and after having men- 
tioned him in some of his writings in terms 
of high commendation, appears to have taken 
offence at him ; and he subsequently, in his 
Life of himself, mentioned him very slight- 
ingly, styling him “ a pretender to antiqui- 
ties,” and 44 a shiftless person, roving and 
magotie-headed, and sometimes little better 
than crazed.” A very different account of 
his character was written by Malone, and 
published with his “ Historical Account of 
the English Stage." This authority observes, 
that Aubrey “ was acquainted with many of 
the players, and lived in great intimacy with 
the poets and other celebrated writers of the 
last age, from whom, undoubtedly, many of 
his anecdotes were collected and, after giv- 
ing a long list of distinguished persons with 
whom Aubrey enjoyed an intimacy, Malone 
adds, that a person esteemed by such a circle 
of friends must have been a very different cha- 
racter from what Wood’s splenetic remarks 
might lead us to suppose. Malone further 
observes, that Aubrey’s character for veracity 
has never been impeached ; and that, as a very 
diligent antiquary, his testimony is trust- 
worthy. Toland, who was well acquainted 
with him, has a similar remark in his 44 Spe- 
cimen of a Critical History of the Celtick 
Religion" (p. 122), where he observes, that 
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though Aubrey 44 was extremely superstitious, 
or seemed to be so, yet he was a very honest 
man, and most accurate in his account of 
matters of fact." To these may be added the 
testimony of Gough, who, in the Introduction 
to the first volume of the 44 Arclueologia," 
assigns to him the merit of having 44 first 
brought us acquainted with the earliest mo- 
numents on the face of the country, — the re- 
mains of Druidism, and of Roman, Saxon, 
and Danish fortifications." (Hawlinson, Me- 
moir prefixed to Aubrey’s Surrey ; Memoir 
prefixed to the second edition of Aubrey's 
Miscellanies ; Wood, Athente Oxonienscs , ed. 
Bliss, vol. i. p. lx. of the Life of Anthony 
a Wood ; Kippis, Biographia Britannica ; Ma- 
lone, Account of Aubrey , printed in pp. 694 — 
697 of the second volume of Prolegomena to 
Boswell’s edition of Malone’s Shaksjteare , 
1821 ; Gough, British Topography , i. 161, 162, 
ii. 315, 316, 369, 370, &c. ; Thomson, History 
of the Boyul Society , Appendix, No. iv. p. xxi. ; 
and the printed Works of Aubrey.) J. T. S. 

AUBREY, or AWBREY, WILLIAM, 
an eminent English civilian of the sixteenth 
century, was born at Cautre in Brecknock- 
shire, in 1529 or 1530. His epitaph on the 
monument (destroyed in the great fire of 
Ixmdon) erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
his memory by his sons stated that he w as 
of a good family. It does not appear in 
what year he entered the University of 
Oxford; but in 1549 he took his degree of 
bachelor of law there, and was elected a 
fellow of All Souls’ College. Next year he 
was chosen principal of New Inn Hall. In 
1553 he was appointed regius professor of 
civil law. This appointment was, in 1554, 
bestowed upon William Mowse : Wood says, 
whether in his own right or as a deputy of 
Aubrey he had been unable to learn : Strype 
conjectures that Aubrey, not having bt*n 
found so pliant as Mowse, who was a con- 
former to the Roman Catholic religion, had 
been deprived. This conjecture is not very 
probable, as we find that Aubrey took his 
degree of doctor of law and was admitted an 
advocate in the Court of Arches in 1554. 
He held the office of judge-advocate in the 
expedition against St. Quintin’s. Archbishop 
Grindal appointed him auditor and vicar- 
general in spirituals for the province of Can- 
terbury, offices which he appears to have 
held till his death. In 1577, during the 
temporary sequestration of Grindal for re- 
fusing to enforce rigorously certain edicts 
and judgments against the Puritans, Aubrey 
was one of the civilians named to carry on 
the visitation in which Grindal was engaged 
at the time. Queen Elizabeth subsequently 
appointed Aubrey a member of the council 
of the marches for Wales, and a master in 
chancery. He died on the 23rd of July, 
1595. Wood, on the authority of a grand- 
son, describes him as a man of distin- 
guished erudition, singular prudence, and 
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liveable manners. Tanner attributes to him 
letters on the dominion of the sea, addressed 
to Dr. Dee, which have not been published. 
Extracts from his opinion on the best mode 
of reforming the Court of Arches, also men- 
tioned by Tanner, are given in Strype’s 
“ Life of Grindal.” A few of his opinions 
are preserved among the Lansdowue MSS. 
in the British Museum, and some fragments 
of his letters have been published by Strype. 
Dugdale’s “ History of St Paul’s Cathedral" 
contains a drawing of the monument and 
effigy of Aubrey in St. Paul’s. Aubrey- 
had by his wife Wilgifl'ord three sons and 
six daughters. (A. Wood, Hist, et Antiq. 
Universitatis Oxon iensin ; Sir W. Dugdale, 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral; Tanner, 
Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibcmica ; John 
Strype, Histories rf Archbishops Cranmer and 
Grindal ) W. W. 

AUBRIET, CLAUDE, was born at Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne, in 1651. Having acquired 
some reputation as a miniature painter, and 
studied under Joubert, he was appointed to 
make drawings of objects in natural history 
at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Here he 
became acquainted with Tournefort, who 
thought so highly of his talents, that he pro- 
posed that Aubriet should undertake with 
him his journey to the Levant. Having ac- 
cepted this offer, he accompanied Tourne- 
fort, and on his return he was appointed 
painter to the king at the Garden of Plants, 
as successor to Joubert, where he was occu- 
pied for many years in adding to the fine 
collection of natural history painting com- 
menced at Blois, by Nicolas Robert, by order 
of Gaston, Duke of Orleans. This collection 
of drawings, to which also Joubert contri- 
buted, consists of sixty -six folio volumes, 
which are now deposited in the library of the 
Jardin des Plantes. Aubriet’s drawings in 
this collection are superior to those of J oubert, 
but are not always equal to those of Robert. 
The plates which illustrate Toumefort’s 
work entitled “ Elements de Botanique,” or 
the Latin edition “ Institutiones Rei Her- 
baria," were executed from designs by 
Aubriet. The plates also accompanying 
Toumefort’s account of his voyage in 
the Levant were from drawings made by 
Aubriet on the spot. On his return from 
the I/evant he commenced making drawings 
for Sebastian Vaillant’s great work, the 
“ Botanicon Parisieuse," which was published 
in folio in 1727. In the royal library at 
Paris are five folio volumes of designs by 
Aubriet, including various species of mol- 
lusca, butterflies, fishes, and birds. Of these 
the drawings of the fishes, kept in the mena- 
gerie of Louis XIV., are considered the best. 
Aubriet died in the year 1743. 

Under the tuition of Tournefort, Aubriet 
became an able botanist, and it is to his ac- 
curate knowledge of botany that many of his 
drawings of plants are indebted for their 
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excellence. Although these representations 
of plants by Aubriet were probably the best 
that had been published up to his time, they 
want many of the accurate details that are 
considered necessary at the present day. Du 
Petit Thouars, in his notice of Aubriet, in 
the “ Biographie Universelle," says that Lin- 
naeus considered Aubriet a better botanist 
than Tournefort ; but this could only apply 
to some particular branch of botany, as Lin- 
naeus himself, though opposed in theory in 
many things to Tournefort, must have been 
well aware of the great merit of the author of 
the “ Institutiones Rei Herbarite." ( Bioq . 
Univ. ; Chalmers, Bioq. Diet. ; Fiissli, All- 
gem. Kiinstler- Lexicon .) E. L. 

AUBRION, JEAN, an historian of the 
fifteenth century. He was a burgess of 
Metz (in what was then called the Three 
Bishopricks, afterwards included in Lor- 
raine), and a man of importance in that city. 
He was a member of or attendant upon a 
deputation sent from Metz to Charles le 
Temeraire (the Rash), Duke of Burgundy, 
then at Luxemburg. Returning, apparently 
in the course of the same year, from Bourges, 
he fell into the hands of a party of Burgun- 
dians, and only obtained his liberty on pay- 
ment of a considerable ransom. The object 
of his journey to Bourges and the ground or 
manner of his capture are not stilted. In 
1477 he was one of a deputation from the 
citizens of Metz to Louis XI., then at Nogent, 
eighteen or twenty miles from Auxerre ; and 
in 1492 he is again noticed as taking an 
active part in the affairs of the city of Metz. 
He is said, in the “ Biographie Universelle," 
to have died 10th of October, 1501, but the 
authorities are not given in the article. Two 
manuscript works by him are noticed in Le 
Long’s 44 Bibliotheque Historique de la 
France" (vol. iii. Nos. 38,770 and 38,777, 
and vol. iv. : Supplement to vol. iii. No. 
38,770, ed. by Fevret de Fontette) : one en- 
titled “ Les Chroniques de la Ville de Metz ;** 
the other, 44 Journal de Jean Aubrion.” They 
are probably the same work, and contain, 
according to Le Long, a minute history of 
Metz from 1464 to 1500, or, according to 
Cal met, from the death of Charles le Teme- 
raire in 1477, to 1501 or 1502. The style of 
Aubrion is rude, but his writings contain 
some information not to be found elsewhere, 
and his participation in the affairs of which 
he speaks gives value to his testimony. 
(Calmet, Bibliothetpie de Lorraine ; Le Long, 
as above ; Biographie Universelle , Suppl.) 

J. C. M. 

AUBRIOT, HUGUES, prevot of Paris in 
the latter end of the fourteenth century. He 
was originally a burgess of Dijon, and had 
been recommended by Philippe le Hnrdi 
(the Bold), Duke of Burgundy, to his brother 
Charles V. of France as a man of ability. 
The Duke of Anjou, another brother of 
Charles V., procured his appointment as pre- 
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vot, or mayor, of Paris, an office which he 
held for a long time. While in possession 
of this office Aubriot was intrusted with the 
charge of repairing or rebuilding the fortifica- 
tions of the city, the sewers, the bridge of 
St. Michel, the Petit Chatelet, the quay of the 
Louvre, and other buildings. The cost of 
these erections, and the strict police which 
Aubriot established, rendered him extremely 
unpopular with the populace ; and he incurred 
the hatred of the University by the prompti- 
tude with which he imprisoned the students 
on the slightest evidence ; and of the clergy, 
whom he treated with the greatest contempt. 
Those whose enmity he had thus incurred 
made secret inquiries into his course of life, 
which, it was said, was fouud to be of very 
disgraceful character. His licentiousness was 
alleged to be gratified partly by force exer- 
cised upon his victims, partly by the influence 
of money, gifts, or promises : and the charges 
were aggravated by the statement that some 
of his mistresses were Jewesses. Irreligion 
was also charged upon him ; he was said not 
to believe in the sacraments of the church, 
and even to deride them — never to go to con- 
fession, and, in a word, “to be a very bad 
Catholic.” He was apprehended in 1381, 
and imprisoned “ in the prisons of the bishop 
(archbishop) of Paris.” He was examined 
on various charges of heresy, impiety, and 
other crimes ; and having confessed some of 
the charges, was declared by the clergy who 
sat in judgment on him to be justly liable to 
the stake. This extreme penalty was, on the 
intercession of the princes of the blood, to 
whom he was acceptable, commuted for de- 
gradation, perpetual imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, and to be fed on bread and water. He 
was brought forth in the close of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris, and was pro- 
claimed by the Archbishop of Paris guilty of 
Judaism and other heresies and crimes. He 
was then remanded to prison, from whence, 
however, he was next year (1382) delivered 
by the Parisian insurgents termed “ maillo- 
tius” (“ hammer -men” or “club-men”). 
They requested him to be their leader, to 
which proposal he seemingly assented ; but 
the very same night he took the opportunity 
to escape into Burgundy, his native province, 
and, says Froissart, “told his adventure to 
his friends.” In the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle” his rescue is erroneously placed in 
1381 ; and Aubriot is said, but it is not men- 
tioned on what authority, to have died in 
Burgundy the following year. (Froissart, 
Chroniquesy livre ii. ch. cxxvii. ed. Buchon, 
Paris, 1837 ; Les Grandes Chroniques de St. 
Denis , quoted in Buchon’s note to Froissart, 
in loco citato; Juvenal des Ursins, Histoire 
de Charles VI. a.d. 1381, 1382; Barante, 
Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne , liv. i.) 

J. C. M. 

AUBRIOT, JEAN, Bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Sadne in the fourteenth century. He was 
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a native of Dijon, and of the same femily as 
Hugues Aubriot, prevot of Paris. He was 
elected bishop of Chalons toward the eiid of 
1345 or the beginning of 1346. He stood 
high in the favour of Eudes IV. Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom, by the wisdom of his coun- 
sels and his skill in business, he rendered 
great service. He was one of the executors 
of Eudes, who died in 1349. There is some 
difference as to the time of Aubriot’s death, 
which is said by some to have occurred in 
or before 1350 ; but, according to other and 
better authority, he was appointed in 1351 
president of the Chambre des Comtes at Paris. 
He probably died either in that or the fol- 
lowing year. ( Gallia Christiana .) J. C. M. 

AUBliY, the name of several French ar- 
tists. 

Etienne Aubry, a portrait and genre 
painter, born at Versailles in 1745. He 
painted several domestic pieces with much 
feeling, and in a good manner, several of 
which have been engraved by different mas- 
ters. He was a member of the French aca- 
demy of painting, and died at Paris in 1781. 

Pierre Aubry was a designer, engraver, 
and printsellcr at Strassburg in the seven- 
teenth century. He was bom at Oppenheiin 
in 1596, and died at Strassburg m 1660. 
He published a great many portraits, of 
which Heineken, in his “ Dictionary of Ar- 
tists,” has given an alphabetical list of two 
hnudred and sixty-one : among them are 
portraits of Masaniello, John of Austria, 
Beza, Buxtorff, Charles II. of England, Des 
Cartes, Christina of Sweden, Cromwell, Fa- 
bricius, Grotius, D. Hein si us, John king of 
Portugal, Louis XIV., Maximilian of Bava- 
ria, Admiral Ruyter, Salmasius, Marshal Tu- 
renne, Van Tromp, and Wallenstein. None 
of these probably were engraved by Aubry, 
but they are all marked P. Aub. exc., or 
P.A. Heineken says his other works are not 
worth notice. 

Abraham and Jean Philippe Aubry 
were relations, the former a brother of Pierre 
Aubry, and likewise engravers and print- 
sellers ; Abraham with his brother at Strass- 
burg, and Jean Philippe at Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main. Abraham's best works are a set of 
twenty-four Scripture characters, which he 
published under the title “ Les Hommes II- 
lustres de l’Ancien Testament ;” eleven of the 
twelve months after Sandrart (the twelfth 
was engraved by F. Bran) ; and an interior 
view of the cathedral of Strassburg. 

The works of Jean Philippe are not worth 
specifying. He made many copies after other 
prints, but few of any merit 

There have been two or three other ob- 
scure artists of the name of Aubry, but little 
or nothing is known about them. (Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; Bralliot, Dic- 
tionnaire des Monogrammes , &c. ; Nagler, 
Neues Alluemeines Kiinstler- Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 
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AUBRY DU BOUCHET, N., born at principles of the Revolution, became, in 1 790, 
La Ferte Milon, al>out the year 1 740, was mayor of Nismes, where he resided, and, in 
elected at the Revolution deputy to the States- 1 792, deputy to the National Convention for 
General for the bailliage of V illers-Coterets. the department of Le Gard. It is stated in 
He voted for all the revolutionary measures, the ** Biographic Universelle ” and mauy 
but took a prominent part only in such mat- other works, that he voted for the death of 
ters as related to his profession as a comiuis- Louis XVI. with a respite till the acceptance 
saire-h-terriers. He was a member of the of the constitution by the people ; but in his 
Committee on Finances, and of that for own speech on the occasion, which was 
effecting a new geographical division of the printed at the time, we find that he concluded 
kingdom. He also originated the project of by proposing that the National Convention 
a Cadastre General, or General Registry of should decree that Ixtuis was guilty, but that 
Estates, for the purposes of taxation, which it appealed to the sovereign people to deter- 
constitutes his chief claim to notice. Hisde- mine his punishment. The whole speech is 
tailed plan was printed by order of the Na- directed against the idea of putting Louis to 
tional Assembly (Paris, 1790, 8vo.), and death. 44 Tne people,” he exclaims in an ani- 
Aubry died shortly after. (Rabbe, &c., Bio- mated passage, “ will say to you, how is it 
qraphiedes Contemporains , i. 155; Aubry du you did not fear to draw on the nation the 
Bouchet, Cadastre Gdndral de la France.) accusation of an unworthy abuse of its 

J. W. strength ? As republicans you ought indeed to 
AUBRY, CLAUDE CHARLES, was be severe, but you should be great and ge- 
born at Bourg-en-Bresse on the 25th of Octo- nerous also ; the austerity of your principles 
her, 1775, and entered the French army on ought never to have been opposed to the im- 
the 10th of March, 1792, as under-lieutenant mutable rights of justice: it is to these rights 
of artillery. He served in the campaign of I appeal, and it is on your heads that the 
the Milanese, in 1800, which commenced with vengeance must fall which is due to the cul- 
Napolcon’s passage of the Alps ; in the dis- pable abuse you have committed of the rights 
astrous French expedition to St Domingo; 1 transferred to you. Posterity will judge 
the successful campaign against Austria, in you also, and a just proscription, either of 
1809; the invasion of Russia, in 1812; and yourselves or your descendants, will certainly 
the campaign of 1813 in Germany. He dis- follow the culpable facility you have shown 
tinguished himself on two memorable occa- to give yourselves powers you did not pos- 
sions in the construction of bridges : once, in sess.” In another part of the same speech 
1809, when Napoleon, who had received a he censures the absurdity of forcing liberty 
check from the Austrians, and was shut up upon foreign nations at the point of the 
in the island of Lobau in the Danube, was sword. He signed the protest of the 6th of 
thus enabled to renew the struggle; the June, 1793, against the arrest of the Giron- 
other, in the retreat from Moscow, in Novem- dins on the 31st of May, and was in conse- 
ber, 1812, wheu he constructed the bridge quence put, with seventy-two other deputies, 
over the Berezina, which saved the wretched under arrest, which was terminated by the 
remains of Napoleon’s army. It was in re- fall of Robespierre. On the 4th of April, 
compense for this service, according to the 1795, he succeeded Carnot in the direction 
“ Biographie Universelle,” that Aubry was of the military operations as a member of the 
made general of division ; but in an official Committee of Public Safety, and in that ca- 
document referred to in the “ Victoires et pacity took an active part in the suppression 
Conquetes des Frantjais” he is stated to have of the revolt of the sections agaiust the Con- 
been already a general at the time of the vention on the three days beginning with 
battle of Polotzk, on the 20th of October, the 20th of May (1st of Prairial), the success 
1812. On the third day of the battle of of which would probably have led to a still 
Leipzig, the 18th of October, 1813, both of more terrible Reign of Terror. His alleged 
his thighs were shot off by a cannon-ball, and propensity to the employment of aristocrats 
he died the next morning. ( Biographie in the armies led to his retirement from the 
Universelle ; Victoires , Conquetes t frc. des Committee of Public Safety, on the 2nd of 
Franfais, xix. 114, xxi. 206.) T. W. August, and on the 22nd of October he was 

AUBRY, FRANCOIS, one of the inferior placed under arrest on a charge of miscon- 
actors in the French revolution, appears to duct in the organization of the armies; but 
have preserved throughout a character of the accusation fell to the ground. On the 
comparative moderation, remarkable at that 28th of August, 1796, he supported a pro- 
time for its rarity. He was born at Paris, posal by Camus for a general amnesty', and 
about the middle of the eighteenth century — he afterwards became a member of the club 
according to Feller in 1749, and acconung of Clichy, which was accused of haring con- 
to the 44 Biographie Universelle” in 1750; nections with the Royalists. On the revolu- 
and was the son of a merchant who had pro- tion of the 4th September, 1797, which was 
perty in Provence. He entered the artillery, as violent in principle as any that had pre- 
and had risen to the rank of captain when he ceded it, but happily bloodless, Aubry shared 
quitted the service, and, having adopted the the fate of the rest of the members of this 
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club, and was condemned to transportation 
to Guiana. From this unhealthy exile he 
escaped on the 4th of June, 1798, with 
Pichegru and several other colleagues, to 
Demerara, and there, according to the “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle," he died, at the com- 
mencement of 1 799. In Feller’s * l Diction- 
naire Historique" it is asserted, on the con- 
trary, that he went from Demerara to the 
United States, and thence to England, that he 
was well received by the Duke of Portland, 
and that he died in this country about the com- 
mencement of the present century, bitterly 
regretting that he was not allowed, like his 
companions in exile, to return to France, to 
which Bonaparte, then First Consul, persisted 
in refusing his consent. We find no mention 
of the death of Aubry in the obituaries of the 
“ Annual Register" or the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine." 

The measures proposed by Aubry in the 
National Convention were chiefly of a mili- 
tary character, and though he may not have 
had the genius of his predecessor Carnot, he 
appears to have shown considerable talent 
His project of a military' penal code, proposed 
and adopted in 1796, is the basis of that 
which now prevails in France. Another of 
his proposals, against allowing the executive 
an arbitrary power of dismissing military 
officers, was adopted in 1797. Hu greatest 
error as a military man was his refusal, in 
1795, a year before the campaign in Italy, 
to employ Bonaparte. During his banish- 
ment at Guiana, he composed a work on the 
French revolution, which has not yet been 
published. The large collection of tracts 
on the French revolution at the British 
Museum contains thirteen by Aubry, chiefly 
reports and projects of laws, printed by order 
of the National Convention : their titles are 
given at length in the printed Catalogue of 
the Museum. The “ Opinion sur le Ju^e- 
ment de'finitif de Louis Capet," from which 
some quotations have been given, is the most 
eloquent and interesting, but many of the 
others display ability. ( Dictionnaire Bio- 
graphique et Historique ties Homines mar- 
qutins de la Jin du Dix-huitieme Siecle , i. 57, 
&c. ; Biographic Universelle, lvi. 522 ; Feller, 
Dictionnaire Historique , 5th edition, ii. 7; 
Lievyns, &c., Fastcs de la legion d' Honneur, 
i. 175; Aubry, Opinion , &c.) T. W. 

AUBRY, JEAN D\ or AUBERY, com- 
monly known by the name of the Abbd 
Aubry, was born at Montpellier. He was son 
of an attorney, and laid claim to be descended 
from St. Roche. After having been succes- 
sively a surgeon's boy, a monk, and a secular 

f reacher, he took up the study of medicine. 

n 1638 he publishwl a work for the instruc- 
tion of preachers. Shortly after this he 
determined, according to his own account, to 
visit the Turks for the purpose of converting 
them to Christianity. He returned to his 
own country, and became 44 very melancholy," 



he says, “ because that our religion could not 
be proved useful to pagans and infidels by 
the Holy Scriptures, the miracles, history, 
the fathers of the church, and our doctors.” 
He accordingly determined to pursue another 
method, and he went to Africa, relying on 
the light of reason to recommend his reli- 
gious teaching, and some say he added to this 
the working of miracles. It was during 
these travels that he pretended to have got a 
knowledge of medicine hitherto not known ; 
but some of his biographers have taken the 
liberty of doubting whether he ever was in 
Asia or Africa at all. In his medical doc- 
trines he was a follower of Van Helmont and 
Raymond Lully. In 1656 he published a 
work on the Archseus (the fancied principle 
of fire and life) of Van Helmont, entitled 
“ Le Triomphe de l’Archee et le Deses- 
poir de la Me'decine,” Paris, 4to. This work 
was translated into Latin, and published at 
Frankfort, in 1660, and both together were 
published at Paris in the same year. This 
work contained a reprint of a small work 
which he had published in 1638, in order to 
defend himself from the charge of using 
magic in his cures. It was entitled “ Apologie 
de 1’ Abbe' d’ Aubry contre certains docteurs en 
medecine, les persceuteurs de son emprisonne- 
ment, repondant & leurs calomnies ; que l’Au- 
theur a guery par Art Magique, beaucoup 
de maladies incurables et ahandonnees," 
Paris, 4to. He obtained permission of Pope 
Alexander VII. to practise medicine although 
he was a preacher. He published other 
works on medicine, in winch the absurd 
chemical views of the alchemists are applied 
in their utmost extent to the explanation of 
the symptoms and treatment of disease. His 
other works are, “ La Merveille du Monde, ou 
la Medecine veritable nouvellement ressus- 
cifcMi,” Paris, 1655, 4to. “ Medecine Univer- 
selle des Ames," Paris, 1661, 4to. “ Abreg£ de 
l’ordre admirable et des beaux secrets de 
Saint Raymond Lulle," Paris, 1665, fol. This 
work seem to have had its origin in the fact 
of Mascal, professor of the doctrines of Ray- 
mond Lully at Majorca, having indicated his 
approbation of Aubry's previous writings by 
presenting him with manuscript copies of 
two of Raymond Lully’s works. The work 
in which he gives an account of his voyages 
to Asia and Africa is entitled “ Trompette 
de l’Evangile." 

Aubry possessed an enthusiastic mind, and 
mistook the creations of his imagination for 
the conclusions of his reason, He had great 
confidence in his own powers, which pro- 
bably gave confidence to others, and will 
account for many of his miraculous cures. 
It appears from his own account that he was 
imprisoned for being supposed to use magic, 
and this could only have the effect of con- 
firming him in the opinion that the views 
which he held were true and of importance 
to the world. He has been, without suf- 
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ficient evidence, condemned, with the rest of 
his school, as a charlatan and an empiric by 
those whose writings at a subsequent period 
may not appear less absurd or dishonest 
when criticized by the light of advanced 
knowledge. ( Biog . Med. ; Eloy, Diet. Hist, 
de la Medecine.') E. L. 

AUBRY, JEAN FRANCOIS, was phy- 
sician in ordinary to Louis XVI., King of 
France, and superintendent of the mineral- 
waters of his native place, Luxeuil, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Few 
particulars of his life exist ; but he was well 
known in France by the publication of a 
work on the symptoms of diseases, with the 
following title, “ Les Oracles de Cos, ouvrage 
de Medecine clinique h la portee de tout 
lecteur capable d’une attention raisonnable, 
interessant pour les jeunes Medecins, et 
utile aux chirurgiens, curds et autres eccle- 
siastiques ayant charge d’ame,” Paris, 1776, 
8vo. This work was published again at 
Paris in 1781, and at Montpellier in 1810. 
In this work Aubry conceived the singular 
project of re-establishing the text of the 
sentences of Hippocrates, not according to 
the manuscripts and commentators, but after 
the accurate observation of disease. He con- 
sidered that any errors in the works of Hippo- 
crates did not exist in the original, but was 
the consequence of the want of care on 
the part of transcribers and printers. The 
Moslem has not more respect for the Koran 
than Aubry for the works of Hippocrates. 
He said of them that they contained the art 
of relating the past, of recognising the pre- 
sent, and predicting the future. In the pre- 
liminary discourse to his work he displays 
great erudition and an extensive knowledge 
of diseases and their symptoms. For each 
symptom in disease he gives the appropriate 
treatment on the principles of Hippocrates. 
Such a work was ill calculated to advance 
the study of medicine, and although in many 
instances it affords faithful pictures of disease, 
still it fails to refer particular symptoms to 
general principles, by which alone the science 
of medicine can be improved and success- 
fully practised. Aubry died at Luxeuil, in 
1795. {Biog. Med.; Qucrard, La France 
LittCraire.) E. L. 

AUBRY, MARIE. [Gouges.] 

AUBRY, PHILIPPE CHARLES, was 
born at Versailles on the 8th of February, 
1 744, of parents who were not in very good 
circumstances. He studied gratuitously at 
the college of that town, and obtained an 
employment in the Ministry of Marine. In 
1 798, when some reductions were made, he 
lost this situation, and returned to Versailles, 
where he followed the profession of teacher 
of languages till his death, on the 23rd of 
May, 1812. Aubry wrote verses both in 
Latin and French, and published a small 
collection of his lyric poetry with his initials 
only, under die not very modest title of “ Le 
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Petrarque Francois the first edition is not 
mentioned by our authorities, but the second 
appeared at Tours in 1799. He was ac- 
quainted with several modern languages, and 
among others with English and German, at 
that time an unusual combination of accom- 
plishments for a French man of letters. He 
published the “Esprit d’Addison,” a selec- 
tion of essays from the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, and a translation of the “ Lei- 
den des jungen Werthers,” which he entitled 
“ Les passions du jeune Werther.” The ori- 
ginal had been first published in 1774 ; the 
first French translation, by Y verdun, appeared 
at Maastricht in 1776, and that by Aubry 
with the imprint of Mannheim in 1777. 
Though inferior to its predecessor, it ran 
through several impressions, and the “ Sor- 
rows of Werter,” published in 1789, in Har- 
rison’s 44 Novelist's Magazine,” is said in the 
title-page to be “translated from the ge- 
nuine French edition of Monsieur Aubry, 
by John Gifford, Esq.” Barbier inserts it 
in his “ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages auo- 
nymes et pseudonymes,” and adds, iu a paren- 
thesis, to the name of Aubry, “ or rather by 
the Count von Schmettau,” a statement which 
the “ Biographic Universelle” brings for- 
ward some considerations to rebut, but omits 
the strongest. Prefixed to the translation 
in the “ Novelist's Magazine” is a letter 
from a German of literary eminence to 
Monsieur Aubry, which commences with 
these words: “I have received your ac- 
knowledgments, Sir, for the assistance I 
afforded you in the ‘ Sorrows of Werter.’” 
It seems not unlikely that the Count von 
Schmettau may have been this “ German 
of literary eminence,” and that he thus had 
really a part, but only a part, in the transla- 
tion. Mr. Gifford states in his preface to 
the English reader, that “the letter pre- 
fixed to the work, at the same time that it 
conveys some idea of the state of literature 
in Germany, will demonstrate the extreme 
difficulties that a foreigner must inevitably 
experience in the study of the German lan- 
guage, and which render it almost impos- 
sible that he should acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of it to be able, without the assistance 
of a native, to give good translations of the 
best German authors.” This is speaking 
of German in much the same style in which 
it is now customary to speak of Chinese. An- 
other version of Werter from the original, by 
a native. Dr. Render, was published in Eng- 
lish in 1800, but the translation from Aubry 
has been much more frequently reprinted 
than that from Goethe. (Barbier, Diction- 
naire des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes , 
No. 13,892 ; Eckard and H. Audiffret, in 
Biographic Universelle ; Goethe, Sorrows of 
W erter, by Gifford.) T. W. 

AUBUSSON, FRANCOIS D’, DUC DE 
FEU1LLADE. [Feuilladk.] 

AUBUSSON, JEAN D*, was a trouba- 
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dour of the thirteenth century, who has left 
a piece, or tenson , on the subject of the be- 
stowal, by the Emperor Frederic II., on Bo- 
niface, marquis of Montferrat, of some privi- 
leges and estates. It is in the shape of a 
dialogue between the poet and Nicolet, the 
former asking the explanation of a dream, in 
which he had seen an eagle soaring on high 
and putting all to flight. He is told that the 
eagle is the emperor, who puts to flight all 
who have offeuded him ; that no land, nor 
man, nor aught in the world can prevent his 
being master of all things, as it is just he 
should be. He goes on to say that he saw a 
vessel come down from Cologne, and make 
way across the land, full of fire, which the 
eagle was blowing ; and is told that the eagle 
is the treasure which the emperor is bringing 
to Germany, the ship the army of Germans 
which he is leading. He continues: — that 
the eagle blew out the fire, and shed forth a 
light which shone in Montferrat first, and 
then throughout all the earth ; and then sat on 
high, in so lofty a region that from thence he 
could view the whole world. The fire which 
he puts out is that peace which he will give 
to the world ; the light is the restoration of 
Montferrat, and other rewards which he will 
give to the deserving ; the eagle sitting on 
air indicates that the whole world is subject 
to the imperial dominion. 

This piece illustrates in a curious manner 
at once the strange conceits of the trouba- 
dours and the high Ghibeline principles of 
the age. Several extracts are given from it, 
in the original, in Raynouard’s 44 Choix des 
Poesies originales des Troubadours,” Paris, 
1820, vol. v. p. 236. 

No other works of this author have been 
discovered, nor is anything known of his life. 
(Mittot, Hist uire Littdraire des Troubadours , 
Paris, 1774, vol. ii. p. 207; Raynouard, as 
above cited.) J. M. L. 

AUBUSSON, PIERRE D\ the son of 
Renaud d’Aubusson, lord of Monteil-au- 
Vicointe in La Marche, and one of the most 
successful opponents of the progress of Turk- 
ish conquest in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, was born in 1423. He embraced at an 
early age the profession of arms, and, on the 
conclusion of a truce between England and 
France, offered his services to the Emperor Si- 
gismund of Luxemburg against the Turks, 
and distinguished himself highly in Hungary, 
when only twenty years of age. When their 
invasion of that country had lieen arrested, he 
sought to obtain the good graces of the em- 
peror, a zealous patron of learning, by studying 
languages, geography, mathematics, especially 
in relation to war, and above all things his- 
tory, and he soon became a favourite. But 
on the death of Sigismund in 1437, D’Au- 
busson found no longer the same disposition 
in his successor Albert II., and was glad of 
an occasion to return to France. Introduced 
to court by his cousin Jean d’Aubusson, 
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chamberlain to Charles VII., he obtained 
high favour with the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XI., whom he accompanied to the siege 
of Montereau, and afterwards on his expedi- 
tion to Switzerland iu 1444. On the revolt of 
the Dauphin, D’Aubusson had tact enough to 
retain his favour without joining in his attempt, 
and was one of those whose wise advice at last 
prevailed upon him to submit. The king’s 
gratitude for this service intrusted him with 
the conduct of various important and secret 
matters; it was rare, Charles VII. used to 
say, to find so much fire combined with so 
much wisdom. 

Peace, however, was ill suited to D’Au- 
busson’s ambitious spirit. The progress of 
the Turks, and the successful resistance op- 
posed to them by the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, impelled him to leave France for 
Rhodes, and solicit admission into the order, 
which was granted. But a treaty had just been 
concluded between the grand-master Jean 
de Lastic and Sultan Murad II., and D’Aubus- 
son had at first nothing to do but to study his 
new duties, and to give chace to some Turk- 
ish pirates. The death of Murad II., and 
the demand of tribute from the Order by 
Mohammed II., soon called his talents into 
play. He was deputed to the court of France 
to solicit assistance, and although Charles 
VII. was indisposed to a holy war, D’Aubus- 
son obtained from him permission to levy 
tenths on ecclesiastical property throughout 
the kingdom, with promise of assistance, and 
16,000 gold crowns. D’Aubusson laid the 
money out in the purchase of artillery’, am- 
munition, and stores of every kind, which he 
sent off to Rhodes. 

After his return to Rhodes he was in- 
trusted with a diplomatic mission to Rome, 
for the purpose of defending the new grand- 
master Pedro Ramon Zacosta (second in suc- 
cession from De Lastic), who had excited dis- 
affection by endeavouring to levy the arrears 
due on lands in the vassalage of the order, and 
to reform the dissolute habits of the knights ; 
and he met with full success. After rising 
successively to the higher dignities of the 
order, he was admitted into the council, where 
he distinguished himself by taking the part 
of the fugitive Queen of Cyprus, Charlotte of 
Lusignan, and was soon intrusted with the 
superintendence and defence of the fortifica- 
tions of the island of Rhodes. He w as finally 
elected grand-master in 1476, by the unani- 
mous voice of the council. He shed tears, it 
is said, on this occasion, whilst being carried 
on a chair to the high altar upon the shoul- 
ders of the chief commanders of the order. 

His first care was to perfect the fortifica- 
tions, as well of the island as of the castle of 
St. Peter, a possession of the order upon 
the opposite coast of Caria. There was need 
for all his vigilance, for he was threatened at 
once by Mohammed II. and by the Vene- 
tians, whom the order had offended by giving 
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an asylum to Charlotte of Lusignan, whilst 
Venice supported the claims of Catherine 
Cornaro, tne adopted daughter of the repub- 
lic. The Venetians, however, did not choose 
to commence hostilities, and the Turks wanted 
money, so that a truce was concluded, whilst 
the Turkish governor of Lycia sent an am- 
bassador to bargain for the ransom of some 
knights of Rhodes and other vassals of the 
order, prisoners of the Turks. Soon after- 
wards, just as a dreadful storm had almost 
dismantled the town, and some dissensions 
between the Greeks and Latins upon certain 
doctrinal points, which had even given rise 
to rioting, had scarcely been appeased, the 
news arrived, through a Turk in the ambas- 
sador’s suite, who had offered his services to 
the grand-master, that a formidable arma- 
ment was in course of preparation. It was on 
occasions such as these that D’Aubusson’s 
energy and quiet decision shone conspicuous : 
he repaired the half-ruined forts, compelled 
all vagrants and strangers to take service in 
the troops, and put an embargo on all ships 
in the harbour. For the time, however, it 
proved but a false alarm, as the Turkish fleet 
withdrew after devastating various islands of 
the archipelago. Yet the danger was still 
nigh, and D’Aubusson sought to provide 
against it bv sending a circular letter to all 
the priors of his order, inviting them to come 
to his assistance, and threatening with expul- 
sion all those knights who should not per- 
sonally appear before him on the 1st of May in 
the ensuing year, 1477. He sent the Chevalier 
de Blanchefort to his old friend Louis XI. 
of France, now seated upon his father’s throne, 
whose passion for curious animals, w hich is 
well known to the readers of Commines, he 
sought to gratify by sending him a leopard 
and some rare hunting hawks. Ixmis XI. 
obtained for him from the pope a jubilee (or 
plenary indulgence) for all persons of his realm 
who should assist the order at this puncture, the 
large proceeds of which were entirely devoted 
to the defence of the island. At the same time ! 
two favourable treaties were concluded with 
Mohammedan princes, the one with the Sul- j 
tan of Egypt, by which it was stipulated that 
neither party should molest the other, that 
Rhodian ships should be received with fa- 
vour in Egyptian ports, and Rhodian vassals 
exempted from oppressive tolls and dues on 
their pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and that 
the Egyptians should have nearly similar 
privileges in return ; the other with the Bey 
of Tunis, much in the same tenor as the 
former, with the further somewhat singular 
condition, that Rhodian vessels should be i 
allowed to ship from the coast of that state 
free of duty, and under whatever circum- 
stances of peace or war, plenty or dearth, 
30,000 measures of wheat. Yet all these pre- 
cautions had well nigh been of no avail ; the 
corn-ships were wrecked off the coasts of 
Asia Minor and the islands of the archi- 
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pelago, and fearful storms, succeeded by a 
famine, would have placed the Rhodians at 
the mercy of their enemies, if the love of gain 
of the Turkish merchants themselves had 
not provided the grand-master with fresh 
supplies. 

It was some time before the war broke 
out. Advised by his principal ministers to 
come to terms with a foe whom it would be 
more difficult than profitable to subdue, Mo- 
hammed sent three successive embassies to 
Rhodes, at first in the names of his son and 
nephew, and subsequently in his own, endea- 
vouring to obtain a tribute. This D’Aubusson 
steadily refused ; asserting, moreover, that 
he could not treat without the permission 
of the pope, but that he was ready in the 
meanwhile to conclude a truce, and to allow 
free trade between the two contending par- 
ties. At the same time he was earnestly 
preparing for war, and getting in vast suj>- 
plies of corn from Naples, Syria, Egypt, and 
other countries. The general assembly of 
the knights of the order, which had by this 
time met in Rhodes, invested him with the 
sole superintendence of the finances, ord- 
nance, and commissariat of the order, as well 
as with the right of naming to various offices ; 
new embassies were sent to Europe, and 
some knights who had not responded to the 
grand-master’s appeal were expelled the or- 
der, or otherwise punished. 

The Turkish fleet, repulsed on its first ap- 
pearance (4th of December, a.p. 1479) before 
Fano, one of the fortresses of the island, turned 
off against the small Rhodian island of Tilo in 
the archipelago, which was subdued. This 
had given time to D’Aubusson still further to 
complete his preparations for the defence, 
towards which nothing was spared; two 
churches were thrown down to make way 
for new fortifications, all the standing coni, 
even that which was green, was cut down 
and brought into the city for provisions or 
fodder, whilst the translation to Rhodes of a 
miraculous image of the Virgin inspired the 
Christians with fresh confidence. 

On the 23rd of May, 1480, the Ottoman 
fleet again made its appearance, 160 sail 
strong, carrying, it is said, 100,000 soldiers, 
amongst others the elite of the spahis and 
janissaries, 4000 adventurers of reckless 
j courage, and some of the veteran bands of 
Mohammed II., besides a German engineer 
of the name of George Frapam (?). The 
command was held by the renegade Misach 
or Misithes Palaeologus, of the Greek im- 
perial family of that name. Ably se- 
I conded by his brother Antoine d’Aubusson, 
his nephew Blanchefort, and other knights 
of the order, the grand-master succeeded 
in repelling all the attacks of the enemy : 
he exposed himself to much personal 
danger, often led the defence himself, and 
was struck by the stones or arrows of 
the enemy. His activity and vigilance were 
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incessant. He repaired or strengthened the 
fortifications, worked himself, and excited 
by his example all the knights of the order, 
the citizens of the town, and even the women 
and girls, the nuns and little children, to 
similar efforts. At the last assault, which 
was a general one, made on the 27th of July, 
when seven Turkish standards were planted 
on the wall, the grand-master had to lead the 
defence in person, while behind him the 
women manned the inner walls, dressed as 
men, to increase the apparent number of the 
garrison, some casting down boiling oil, 
stones, and pieces of iron, others fire-balls, 
some even using the arms of soldiers who 
had been killed in the fight, till at last the 
wall was retaken, and the flags wrested from 
the Turks. An old corps of janissaries was 
then called out, with orders to aim chiefly at 
the grand-master’s person ; though wounded 
at once in five places he yet fought on, and 
had the good fortune to repulse the enemy and 
to pursue them into their own camp. Pa- 
Ueologus now prepared for a retreat, at the 
very juncture when two vessels sent to the 
assistance of the town by Ferdinand of Na- 
ples were coming into the harbour, and he left 
the island completely baffled, after an eighty- 
nine days’ siege, and with a loss, it is said, of 
9000 killed and 15,000 wounded. 

D'Aubusson, whose wounds had been con- 
sidered mortal, was soon restored to health, 
and in commemoration of this splendid tri- 
umph he founded churches in Rhodes, both 
according to the Latin and Greek rites of 
worship, to unite both religions in the recol- 
lection of their joint success. Embassies 
were sent to the Christian princes to apprize 
them of the event ; rewards were distributed 
among the deserving ; and the population of 
the island obtained a three years’ exemption 
from taxation. These rejoicings were likely 
to have proved premature : earthquakes and 
inundations of the sea spread universal terror 
throughout the island, while the news was 
received that Mohammed II. had left Con- 
stantinople with 300,000 men, to take ven- 
geance for his general’s defeat. Death, how- 
ever, stopped his progress at Nicomedia 
(1481), aud whilst his sons were disputing 
for his throne, D’Aubusson applied himself to 
reform the morals of his order, from which, 
it is said, he succeeded in banishing even all 
games of chance. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to take Mitylene, and sent privateers 
to devastate the coasts of Egypt and Syria, to 
retaliate for some infractions of the treaty 
with the sultan. On Zizim’s expulsion from 
the throne by his brother Bajazet, D’Aubus- 
son granted him an honourable asylum ; but 
seeing the arrival of ambassadors from his 
brother to negotiate his dismissal, the fugitive 
prince himself asked leave to embark for 
France, after concluding a perpetual alliance 
with the order, in case he should ever recover 
his kingdom. So completely were matters 
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reversed since the death of Mohammed, that 
Bajazet consented to a humiliating treaty, by 
which he engaged to pay a sort of tribute to 
the order, in the sliape of an annual sum of 
40,000 ducats, partly for the subsistence of 
Zizim, and partly as an indemnity for the 
extraordinary expenses of the late war. 

The possession of the Turkish prince, who, 
though in France, was still under the care of 
the order, at the commandery of Bourgneuf 
in Auvergne, was a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the grand-master ; and solicited in 
turn by the pope, by kings Ferdinand of Naples 
and Ladislaus of Hungary, by Cahir Bey of 
Egypt, to give up to them his prisoner-guest, 
for a long time he refused them all, and by 
the credit of 6uch reftisals obtained from the 
Turkish sultan almost all his demands. He 
prevailed upon him to refrain from aiding 
the Venetians against the King of Naples, 
and received from him “ the hand of St, John 
the Baptist which had baptized our Saviour 
he also obtained for the Genoese island of 
Scio the remission of a heavy tribute which 
had been imposed upon it by the Turks. He 
was finally prevailed upou by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. to transfer Zizim to Rome (1488) 
(but still under the guard of some knights of 
the Order), and w as rewarded by the uniting 
of the orders of St. Sepulchre and St Lazarus 
to that of St. John, aud by being named car- 
dinal and universal legate in Asia. Bajazet at 
first complained of the transfer of his brother to 
Rome, but was appeased by the grand-master, 
and even induced to send an embassy to the 
pope, and to deliver up “the lance which 
had pierced the side of Christ” 

Although sometimes threatened with war, 
on which occasions he would quickly repair 
the fortifications, and buy in corn from Sicily, 
Naples, and the Turkish coasts, D’Aubusson’s 
attention was now for a time chiefly devoted 
to internal matters — the building of churches, 
the administration of the finances of the 
order, the punishment of some Spanish pi- 
rates; whom he caused to be broken alive on 
the wheel, the draining of a morass which 
created frequent pestilence in the Rhodian 
island of Lango, and the institution of an 
order of nuns on the model of and in con- 
junction with that of St. John, founded at 
Seville by a female admirer of his wisdom 
and talents. Still he pursued what had always 
been the grand object of his life, the forma- 
tion of a general league amongst the Chris- 
tian princes against the Turks, towards the 
success of which the possession of a claimant 
to the Turkish throne seemed at this time to 
offer great encouragement. To attain this 
end, he found himself at last compelled al»so- 
lutely to deliver up his prize to Pope Alex- 
ander VI. (Borgia), who in turn gave him 
over to Charles V 1 1 1 . of France, having first, it 
is said, poisoned the prisoner, who died shortly 
afterwards. Courted by European princes ; 
invited by the young conqueror Charles VIII., 
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then in the ftill tide of his glory, to meet him 
at Rome ; consulted by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian on a projected war against the Turks, 
D’Aubusson seems now studiously to have 
provoked the hostilities of the Turkish sultan, 
which the latter as studiously avoided. His 
haughty complaints of the piracies of some 
Turkish vessels received immediate satisfac- 
tion ; no notice was taken of the embassies 
sent by the grand-master to Louis XII. of 
France, who had succeeded Charles VIII., 
to Ladislaus of Hungary, and other princes, 
to excite them to a crusade, nor of the 
assistance afforded to the Venetians, on 
the invasion of Romania by the Turks, by 
the grand-master’s own nephew, the prior 
Blanchefort; and a Rhodian vessel having 
been taken by a Turkish one, all the prisoners 
were instantly given up. 

The long-talked-of league was formed at 
last: it included the kings of Castile, Por- 
tugal, and Hungary, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, the Pope, and Louis XII. of France. 
D’Aubusson was declared at Rome captain- 
general of the crusade, 1501, yet all went 
wrong. The pope long failed in sending his 
contingent of fifteen galleys ; instead of the 
reconcerted combined attack of the allied 
eet by sea, and of the king of Hungary by 
land, Ravestein, the French general, made 
an unsuccessful and premature attempt upon 
Mitylene, where the grand-master arrived 
only to find the siege already raised, and the 
general out of sight, homeward bound. But 
the grand-master's zeal, or spite, was not to 
be appeased. In vain did Bajazet send his 
own son to sue for friendship and freedom of 
trade ; in vain did the war between Spain 
and France warn him of the little faith to be 
placed in a league of princes for the defence 
of the faith ; he would still exhaust himself 
in fruitless exhortations to concord on the 
one side, in petty acts of spleen on the other, 
such taking a few Turkish vessels, stirring 
up discord between Turkey and Persia, ana 
conquering Santa Maura, wliich he gave to 
the Venetians. Where he could not perse- 
cute the Moslems, the luckless Jews would 
serve his purpose as well. He expelled the 
Jews from Rhodes, except the children, 
whom he tore from their parents and bap- 
tized, “as, being slaves of the Christian 
princes, they could not have the fulness of 
paternal power over their children.” When 
the Jews were expelled, he employed him- 
self in making severe enactments against 
oaths, luxury, and other vice. But his credit 
was foiling with his genius; the Venetians 

E ve up Santa Maura to the Turks, and 
idislaus made his peace ; the pope, engaged 
with other affairs, made no scruple to offend 
the troublesome grand-master, by disposing 
of a priory which bv right was in the gift 
of the latter. Tired and disheartened, the 
old warrior fell ill and died, on the 15th day < 
of July, 1503, at the age of eighty. 
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Notwithstanding the unbounded praise of 
his panegyrist, Father Bo uh ours, who speaks 
of him as “ a man chosen of God amongst 
the French, to put bounds to the conquests of 
the Infidels,” D’Aubusson appears to have 
been nothing more than a stubborn though 
able bigot, perfectly unscrupulous in his 
dealings with men of another faith, and 
viewing all questions through the medium 
of the narrowest fanaticism. His base be- 
trayal of his confiding guest, Zizim, into the 
hands of the most treacherous of popes, 
Alexander Borgia, has been frequently com- 
mented on ; and his whole conduct towards 
the Mohammedan princes presents a course 
of double-dealing which has rarely been 
rivalled, and which is truly worthy of the 
early friend of Louis XI. of France. (Bou- 
hours, Vie du Grand -maiire U Anbusson, 
La Haye, 1 739.) 

He is stated to have left a history, in 
Latin, of the siege of Rhodes, entitled “ De 
servafo urbe proesidioque suo, et insigni 
contra Turcos victorift, ad Fridericum III. 
imperatorem relatio,” contained in “ De 
Scriptoribus Germanise, ” Frankfort, 1002, 
8vo. ( Biouraphie Universelle , “D’Aubus- 
son.”) J. M. L. 

AUCHMUTY, SAMUEL, was the son 
of the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, D.D., of 
New York, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, and was born in 1756. In the contest 
with the colonies, all the members of his 
family were decided partisans of the mother- 
country, and in 1776 Samuel entered the 
British army as a volunteer, in which capa- 
city he served three campaigns under Sir 
W llliam Howe, and was present at several 
actions, particularly those at White Plains 
and Brooklyn. He obtained an ensigncy in 
1778. From 1783 to 1796 he was in India, 
and at the latter date had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and filled the office of 
adjutant-general. During that period he 
served two campaigns on the Malabar coast 
and in the Mysore, and assisted at the first 
siege of Seringapatam, under Lord Corn- 
wallis. He returned home in 1797, and 
in 1800 he was sent from England, with 
the rank of colonel, to take command of a 
force to be despatched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to attack the French posts at 
Kosseir and Suez, on the Red Sea. On ar- 
riving at Jidda, his command merged in that 
of General Baird, whom he found there at 
the head of the Indian army ; but he was 
appointed adjutant-general, at first to that 
army, and afterwards to the whole British 
forces in Egypt. He remained in that coun- 
try during 1*801 and 1802, and in 1803, on 
his return to England, was honoured witli 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. In 1806 Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty was ordered to take com- 
mand of the British troops in South America, 
with the rank of brigadier-general. On his 
arrival he found affairs in a critical position, 
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the main body of the troops already on the 
spot being shut up in Buenos Ayres, on ac- 
count of the recapture of that city by the 
Spaniards. He lauded on the 5th of January, 
1807, on the island of Maldonado, of which 
possession was still kept by the remnant of 
the British forces. Seeing the necessity of 
instant action, he determined on the attack of 
Monte Video, a city so well fortified that it 
was often called “ the Gibraltar of America.” 
The whole of his force, amounting to 4800 
men, was accordingly landed near the city 
on the 18th of January, and on the 20th it 
sustained an attack from a well-appointed 
Spanish force of 6000 men, which was re- 
pulsed with great loss to the Spaniards. Re- 
gular siege was then laid to Monte Video, 
and a breach effected, notwithstanding the 
great strength of the works, which mounted 
160 pieces of cannon. Intelligence arriving 
that 4000 men and 24 pieces of cannon were 
approaching for the relief of the place, the 
general determined on an immediate assault, 
which, on the morning of the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, was made with complete success. The 
British loss amounted to 600, and on the 
side of the Spaniards there were 800 killed, 
500 wounded, and 2000 taken prisoners. 
After this brilliant action, little more was 
done by Sir Samuel Auchmuty until he was 
superseded, on the 9th of May, by General 
Whitelocke, whose incapacity caused the loss 
of the advantages which his predecessor had 
gained. For the taking of Monte Video, Sir 
Samuel received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament 

In 1810 Sir Samuel Auchmuty sailed 
again for India, as commander-in-chief in 
the presidency of Fort St. George, and in 
the next year he commanded the troops at 
the reduction of the island of Java. He 
landed on the 4th of August, 1811, Batavia 
was taken on the 8th, and on the 1 8th the 
island surrendered by capitulation. For this 
service also Sir Samuel received the thanks 
of both houses. In 1813 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was made lieutenant-general in the 
army, but he was not afterwards engaged in 
active service. He died suddenly, tn the 
Phtenix Park, Dublin, on the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1822, in his sixty-sixth year. At the 
time of bis death he was commander of the 
forces in Ireland. (Allen, American Bio- 
graphical and Historical Dictionary, i. 58 ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixxx. 301, xcii. 
184,471; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
vii. 312—14 ; Narrative of the Operations 
of a small British Force employed in the Re- 
duction of Monte Video, by a Field-Officer 
of the Staff, London, 1807, pp. 5 — 21.) J. W. 

AUCKLAND, LORD. [Eden.] 

AUCLERC, GABRIEL ANDRE', born 
at Argenton in Berry, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, became an ardent advo- 
cate of revolutionaiy principles, and endea- 
voured to substitute for the Christian religion 
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the rites of ancient paganism, taking himself 
the twine of Quintus Nantius, and the pre- 
tended garb of a pontiff. His household, 
however, ended by being the sole proselytes 
whom he could muster for the celebration of 
his rites, although he contiuucd, even for 
years after the restoration of the Christian 
worship, to appear in public in his long pon- 
tifical robes. His tenets, which consist of a 
few moral views with a farrago of miscel- 
laneous dogmas, are to be found in a work 
entitled “ La Threicie, ou la settle voie des 
Sciences divines et humaines, du culte vrai et 
de la morale,” Frankfort (Paris), 1799, 8vo, 
though not in all their original boldness. 
His style is said to be somewhat impassioned, 
but incoherent and incorrect. He subse- 
quently published, it is said, a recantation, in 
the shape of a poem in three cantos, under 
the title of “ Ascendant de la Religion, ou 
rdcit des crimes et des fureurs, de la conver- 
sion et de la mort Chre'tieune qui ont eu lieu 
recemment dans la ville de Bourges,” anony- 
mous, Bourges, 1813; and died two years 
after. ( Bioqraphie (Jniverselle.) J. M. L. 
AUCOUll, JEAN BARBIER D\ [Bar- 



bies.] 

AUDA, DOMENI'CO,aFranciscan monk, 
of Lantuscu, in the province of Nizza. He 
lived during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and is known by two medi- 
cal works which he published. He officiated 
as a priest in the convent of St Francis at 
Rome, and was afterwards attached, accord- 
ing to Jdcher, to the hospital of the Holy 
Ghost in “ Saxia Aromatarius.” His first 
work was published at Rome, in 1655, and 
contained a short account of marvellous 
secrets. It was entitled “ Breve Compendio 
di maraviglioei Segreti,” 12mo. This work 
is divided into four books, the first of which 
treats of medical secrets ; the second, of se- 
crets appertaining to various things ; the third, 
of chemical secrets ; and the fourth, of me- 
dicinal astrology. The first three books of 
secrets consist of receipts of various kinds, 
supposed to be good in particular diseases. 
The fourth book contains general remarks 
on the means of preserving health, and is not 
at all confined to an astrological view of the 
subject. This work was republished at 
Rome in 1660, at Venice in 1663, at Turin 
in 1665, at Milan in 1666, and again at Ve- 
nice in 1692 and 1716. His second work is 
sometimes quoted as having the Latin title 
“ Praxis Pharmacia; utriusque dogmatic® et 
chimic®;” and an Italian edition in 12mo. 
is referred to by Mazzuchelli, as having been 
published at Venice in 1683. In the British 
Museum library there is an edition of this 
work published at Venice in 1670, with the 
title “ Pratica de’ Spetiali che per modo di Dia- 
logo contiene gran parte anco di Theorica,” 
12mo. It consists of directions for forming 
various medicinal preparations, which are 
arranged according to their form, as pills. 
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plasters, ointments, electuaries, &c. With 
this work are bound up two others by the 
same author, and which were published at 
Venice at the same time. The title of the 
first is “Trattato delle confettioui nostruue 
per uso di casa ;” the other was an appendix 
to the Secrets, and entitled “ Nuova aggiunta 
di Segreti.” The date of his birth or death 
is not recorded. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Ita- 
lia ; Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrten- Lexicon, and 
Adelung, Supplement ; Auda, Works.) E. L. 

AUDiEUS, or AUDIUS (Attdibs, The- 
odoret; AMwj, Epiphanius; Auchrus, Je- 
rome), founder of a sect in the fourth century 
after Christ. He was bom in Mesopotamia, 
and obtained great reputation there by the 
holiness of his life and the earnestness of 
his zeal. He was in the habit of boldly re- 
buking the sins of presbyters and bishops, 
.plainly telling them, when he noticed their 
love of money, their luxurious self-indul- 
gence, or their departure from what was then 
deemed the faith and discipline of the 
church, that “ such things ought not to be.” 
This severity of reproof, not pleasing those 
of the clergy who were lax in conduct, drew 
upon him much ill-will, which was mani- 
fested by insult and contradiction. This 
treatment he loug bore with patience, not 
wishing to separate himself from the church; 
but at length, worn out by it, he determined 
on separating ; and many others withdraw - 
ing with him, they formed a dissenting com- 
munity or sect, variously called by the Fa- 
thers “Auckeans,” “Audians,” “Odians,” 
“ Vadians,” and “ Basians.” 

Among the separatists were several bishops 
and presbyters, and by one of these seceding 
bishops Audmus was himself ordained to 
the episcopal office. According to Jerome, 
Audseus liad obtained great reputation in 
Ccele-Syria, and from that Father's brief 
notice of the Audteans ( Chronicon , A.n. 344) 
it may be inferred that the sect rose in Ccele- 
Syria. Audseus, in his old age, was banished 
by the Emperor (it is uncertain by which 
of the emperors) into Scythia, on the accu- 
sation of the bishops (we may presume of 
the country where he lived) for inducing 
the people to withdraw from the commu- 
nion of the church. In his exile, he with- 
drew into the country then occupied by the 
Goths, and instructed many of that nation in 
Christianity, established monasteries among 
them, and inculcated celibacy and the strict- 
est ascetic observances. The time of his 
death is not known, but it must have l>een 
before (and was probably some years before) 
the expulsion of the Christians from the 
Gothic territory, which took place in a.d. 372. 

After the death of Audseus, the leading 
bishops of the sect were U rani us in Mesopo- 
tamia and Silvanus in the territory of the 
Goths. The sect, however, soon diminished, 
and as those of the Gothic territory were 
expelled with other Christians, the remain- 
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ing members of the body, when Epiphanius 
wrote, were to be found chiefly at Chalcis 
near Antioch and in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates. 

There is some uncertainty as to the leading 
tenets of Audccus and his followers. Epi- 
phanius ascribes the separation of A u dams to 
the persecution which his zeal had entailed on 
him, rather than to any important divergence 
from the then prevalent doctrine of the 
Church. He distinctly says that the Audseans 
were chargeable with “ defection and schism, 
but not with heresy;” and that “he (Au- 
da} us) and his followers were most correct in 
their belief, though over pertinacious in a 
trifling matter.” That lie held orthodox 
views of the doctrine of the Trinity is also 
expressly stated ; the “ trifling matter ” of 
which Epiphanius speaks was his explanation 
of the passage that God made man “ in his 
own image;” an expression which he in 
sisted was to be understood of man’s bodily 
form. He and his followers supported this 
opinion by an appeal to those passages of 
Scripture in which eyes, ears, and hands, or 
other members are ascribed to God. From 
their thinking and arguing thus, some of the 
other Fathers, Augustin and Theodoret, 
charged them with anthropomorphism, and 
apparently not without reason, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Epiphanius to the sound- 
ness of their faith. They differed from the 
Catholic Church also in the time of observing 
Easter, which they regulated so as to make it 
coincide with the Passover of the Jews ; 
charging the Church with having altered the 
time to please the Emperor Constantine, and 
alleging the authority of the pseudo “ Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.” 

According to Epiphanius these were the 
only peculiarities of the Audaeans, but Theo- 
doret adds some others. He says that Au- 
dams was charged with holding that dark- 
ness, fire, and water were uncreated ; but that 
his followers concealed their opinion on this 
point : the charge, however, from Theodorcfs 
mode of stating it, seems to have rested on 
a mere rumour. He also charges them with 
giving absolution to sinners on condition 
merely of confessing their sins, while pass- 
ing between their sacred books (of which he 
says they had many spurious, besides the ge- 
nuine ones, and that they revered the spurious 
most, as being most mysterious) arranged in 
two lines. Whether this charge had any 
foundation is not clear. The followers of 
Audtcus were, according to Epiphanius, re- 
markably strict in their morals, and Theo- 
doret admits that they alleged the vices of the 
Catholics as the cause of their separation; 
ITieodoret, indeed, charges them with doing 
much worse things themselves, but he does 
not say what these things were. (Epi- 
phanius, Against Heresies , No. 70 ; Augus- 
tine, De Hceresibus, c. 50 ; Theodoret, Fic- 
tions of the Heretics, book iv. No. 10; 
a 2 
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Petau ( Petavius), Dogmata Theologica ( De 
Deo , Deique proprietatibm) lib. ii. cap. 1, § 
viii. ix. ; Tillemont, M&moires, tom. vi. pp. 
691, seq. ed. 1704.) J. C. M. 

AUDEBERT, GERMAIN, was born at 
Orleans in the year 1518. After finishing 
his education in France, he proceeded to 
Italy to complete his study of the law. He 
resided three years in Bologna, under the 
tuition of Alciati, and afterwards travelled 
through the whole of Italy. On Ins return 
to his own country, he was offered very high 
legal places, but he always refused them, and 
contented himself with the humble one of an 
Elu of Orleans, in which he died on the 24th 
of December, 1598, after a service of fifty 
years. He was so highly esteemed, that, on 
the king (Henri III.) creating a president and 
lieutenant in each election, he specially or- 
dered that during his life Audebert should 
take precedence of those officers in the elec- 
tion of Orleans. As an author Audebert is 
known by three poems in Latin hexameters, 
in praise of the cities of Rome, Venice, and 
Naples, which procured him some honours 
beyond those which usually attend a literary 
reputation. For his poem on Rome, Pope 
Gregory XIII. conferred on him the dignity 
of a Knight ; and for that on Venice, the se- 
nate sent to him at Paris the collar of Saint 
Mark, which was presented to him by the 
ambassador of the republic before a nume- 
rous assembly. Besides these works, Aude- 
bert is said to have written a great number 
of smaller poems, many of which would pro- 
bably have been printed by his son Nicolas, 
but for his premature death. He died five 
days only after his father, and they were in- 
terred together in the cemetery of Sainte- 
Croix at Orleans, where a superb monument 
was erected to their memory. 

The “ Venetia,” appeared at Venice, 1583, 
4to., from the press of Aldus : “ Roma et 
Parthenope,” together at Paris, 1585, 4to. ; 
and the three collected, at Hanover, 1603, 4to. 
They are also given in the “ Delitise Poet- 
arum Gallorum,” vol. i. The original edi- 
tion of the poem on Venice is accompanied 
by some pieces from the pen of Nicolas, and 
by the recommendatory verses of Sannazarius 
and others. (Sammarthanus, Gallorum Doc - 
trina Jllustrium Elogia, lib. iv., 24 ; Niceron, 
M&moires pour servir a V Hist, des Homines 
Illustres, xxiv. 84 — 90 ; Morcri, Dictionnaire 
Historique (ecL Drouet), i. 498.) J. W. 

AUDEBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE, a 
French painter and engraver, distinguished 
also as a naturalist, born of poor parents at 
Rochefort, in 1759. He went to Paris at the 
age of seventeen, in order to learn painting 
and engraving; and he eventually distin- 
guished himself as a miniature painter. M. 
Gigot d’Orcy, receveur-gdndral des finances, 
having noticed Audebert’s ability, employed 
him (1787} to make some drawings of the 
rarest specimens in his valuable collection of 
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objects of natural history. He sent him also 
to England and to Holland, to make drawings 
of a similar kind. Many of the illustrations 
in the “ Histoire des Insectes” of Olivier were 
from the drawings of Audebert. These en- 
gagements gave Audebert a great taste for 
the pursuit ; he devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm to the study of natural history ; and he 
afterwards distinguished himself by two ori- 
ginal works, which would have been followed 
by a complete series of others on natural his- 
tory, had his labours not been suddenly ter- 
minated by death in 1800, in his forty-second 
year. 

His first work was “ L’ Histoire Naturelle 
des Singes, des Makis, et des Galeopitheques,” 
published in 1800, containing sixty-two plates 
in folio, all of which were drawn, engraved, 
and explained by himself. The plates were 
printed in oil-colours, after a method devised 
by himself. The next, on birds, was a more 
splendid work, but was not published until 
after his death in 1802, by M. Desray. This 
was the ‘‘Histoire des Colibris, des Oiseaux - 
Mouches, des Jacamares, et des Promerops.” 
Two hundred copies were printed in folio, 
with the names in letters of gold ; one hun- 
dred in large quarto; and fifteen in very 
large folio, of which the whole text was 
printed in gold. The original set of draw- 
ings upon vellum were bound up in one vo- 
lume, and were in the possession of M. Des- 
ray, the publisher, who also published the 
following work, which Audebert left incom- 
plete, “ L’Histoire des Grimpereaux et des 
Oiseaux de Paradis,” &c., for which M. Vieil- 
lot wrote the text. Both the works on birds 
were also published together, in 2 vols. folio, 
under the title “ Oiseaux dor&, ou it reflets 
metalliques.” Audebert intended to illustrate 
the whole of animated nature in a similar 
manner. For some time before his death he 
was busy rearing spiders. He directed the 
printing of the work “ Les Oiseaux d’Afrique,” 
by Le Vaillant, as far as the thirteenth part. 
His method of printing in oil-colours and in 
gold has been of the greatest service in the 
illustration of works of natural history : by 
some metallic preparations he contrived to 
imitate in print every shade of gold. Aude- 
bert, to his other accomplishments, added 
that of dramatist : he wrote some comedies. 
(Biographic Universelle.') R. N. W. 

AUDEBERT, SAINT. [Aubert, Saint.] 
AUDEFROI THE BASTARD was one of 
the earliest and most remarkable among the 
trouveres, or poets of the Langue d’Oil, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No- 
thing is known of his life, but M. Paulin 
Paris, the first who published in the original 
the few of his pieces which have been pre- 
served, in his “ Romancero Fran<jais” (Paris, 
1833, in 12mo.), conjectures, from the cir- 
cumstance of his compositions being gene- 
rally placed among those of the poets of 
Artois, that he belonged to that province. 
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and also, from the envoy of several of them 
being made to a Seigneur de Neeles, that the 
author was a contemporary of Jean de Nesles, 
who took the cross in 1200. Five songs 
bearing his uame, the abridged translation 
of which is to be found in Legrand d’Aussy’s 
“ Recueil des Fabliaux,” are all that have 
been published; though ten others similar 
in style, but thought to be of an older date, 
have been given in the original with the 
before-mentioned five, by M. Paulin Paris. 
He is considered by Legrand as the inventor 
of the Romance. These five short poems, 
entitled respectively “ Belle Argentine, 
Ammelot, Lai d’ldoine, Lai dTs&beau, and 
Lai de Beatrix,” contain each a love-tale, 
concluding generally with some catastrophe 
which unites the lovers ; they are composed 
of a various number of stanzas, each ending 
with a burden which is the same through- 
out. One of them, u Belle Argentine,” which 
recounts the misfortunes, wanderings, and 
final restoration of a wife turned adrift by 
her husband for the love of her maid, is 
supposed to allude to the conduct of Philip 
Augustus towards his queens Iseraberge 
and Agnes of Mcranie, each of whom, m 
turn, was repudiated by him. Another, 
“ Isabeau,” has reference to the Crusades. 
There is much grace and pathos in these 
short poems, the simplicity of which forms 
a great contrast with the artificial mechan- 
ism of the works of the troubadours. Take 
for instance Argentine’s departure : — 

“ Argente has risen to her feet, whether 
she will or no ; weeping she takes her leave, 
sad and wroth ; she begs all the barons to 
help her children. Then she kisses them 
weeping, and they in turn have embraced 
her. When she must part from them, she 
becomes almost mad.” On her return: 
“When the lady hath recognised her fair 
children, such joy hath her heart that she 
almost faints. She would not say one word 
for a whole kingdom ; she demeans herself 
as though her soul were parting ; near her 
are her children seated on a bench.” The 
following is a sample of the language, taken 
from the last-quoted stanza : — 

“ Qiinnt recomneus a sea biaus pnfans la dame 

Tel joie en a son cuer qu’ a pou que ne so pame. 

Ne deist un seul mot pour txestout un roiamo ; 

Eusement se maintient que s’en all&st li ame. 

Let li sunt li enfant assis seur un escame.” 

The burden is: “Who hath married a 
bad husband, must often grieve in heart.” 
The music of these songs is in the manu- 
scripts of the Royal Library at Paris. (Le- 
grand d’ Aussy, Fabliaux ; Leroux de Lincy, 
Recueil de Chants Historiques Franca is, 1st 
Series, Paris, 1841.) J. M. L. 

AUDENAERDE, or OUDENAEKDE, 
ROBERT VAN, a Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, etcher, and engraver, born 
at Ghent in 1663: he took the name of Au- 
denaerde from the birth-place of his father. 
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I He learnt painting of Mierhop and J. van 
Cleef; and in 1685 he went to Rome, and 
entered the school of Carlo Maratta, who, 
from an etching which he saw from one of 
his own pictures, advised Audenaerde to fol- 
low engraving. This he did, but did not 
entirely give up painting; and during the 
seventeen years which he lived in Rome, he 
engraved many prints after Maratta. Frey 
and Audenaerde were Maratta’s favourite 
engravers. Audenaerde was a clever etcher, 
but he never used the graver with any great 
degree of skill or freedom ; his best prints 
are those in which he used both the point 
and the graver. It was the advice of Ma- 
ratta, that, in historical engraving, the etching- 
needle should be used as much as possible, 
and the graver only for those effects which 
could not be obtained with the needle. Water- 
loo carried out this principle to great perfection 
in landscape-engraving. There are or were 
some altar-pieces by Audenaerde at Ghent ; 
the best was tliat of St. Peter in the monastery 
of the Carthusians. Asa painter, he was a 
good colourist ,* but he painted few pictures. 
His prints, on the other hand, are numerous ; 
the best of them are some of those which he 
engraved after Maratta, particularly the fol- 
lowing: — Agar in the Desert; David with 
the Head of Goliath ; Bathsheba in the Bath ; 
Christ on the Mount of Olives ; a Pieth ; a 
San Filippo Neri; the Martyrdom of San 
Biagio ; and Apollo and Daphne. He made 
also, according to Gandellini, copies of An- 
dreani's woodcuts of Mantegna’s “ T riuniph of 
Julius Ca?sar,” and a print of Guido’s Aurora 
in the Ro6piglio6i Palace at Rome, a picture 
which Frey likewise engraved. 

Huber mentions a set of medallion por- 
traits of the family of the Cardinal Barbarigo, 
which was commenced by Audenaerde ior 
that cardinal, after whose death, however, 
the work was for some years suspended. It 
was completed by the cardinal’s family, and 
was published at Padua in 1762, under the 
title “ Numismata virorum illustrium ex 
gente Barbarica,” and w as sold at the Bar- 
barigo Palace for twelve zecchini. Every 
portrait is accompanied with emblems, and 
Latin verses, of which Audenaerde was the 
author. Among his prints is one from the 
Descent from the Cross, by Daniele da Vol- 
terra, at Rome. There are prints also by 
him after Domenichino, Annibal Carracci, 
Pietro da Cortona, Bernini, and others. His 
works are marked sometimes with an r and 
a v upon an a, and sometimes with r. v. 
a. g., the g signifying Gandensis, or of 
Ghent. He died at Ghent in 1743. (Des- 
camps, La Vie des Pei nt res Fla mauds , &c. ; 
Gandellini, Notizie deyli Intayliatori , &c. ; 
Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes , &c. ; 
Huber, Manuel des Amateurs , &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AUDE'NTIUS, a theological writer of 
uncertain date. All that is known of him 
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appears to rest on the authority of Gennadius I 
of Marseille, a writer of the fifth century, I 
•who drew up a supplement to Jerome’s Cata- 
logue of Ecclesiastical Writers, and whose 
account is as follows : — 44 Audeutius, a Spanish 
bishop, wrote a book against the Manichseans, 
the Sabellians, the Arians, and chiefly and 
with especial design against the Photinians, 
who are now called Bonosians ; which book 
he entitled ‘ A Treatise on the Faith against 
Heretics.’ He shows in it that the Son of 
God is co-eternal with the Father, and that 
he did not first receive his Godhead, when 
by the power of God his human nature was 
conceived and born of the Virgin Mary.” 
(Gennadius, De Viris Illustribua, , c. 14, in 
the Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica of Fabricius, 
Hamburg, 1718, fol.) Cave assigns Audentius 
to the middle, and Possevino to the latter end 
of the fourth century; but nothing definite 
can be gathered from the notice of Gennadius, 
except that Audentius was antecedent to that 
writer. (Cave, Scripiontm Kcclesiasticorum 
Histaria Literaria ; Possevino, Apparatus 
Sacer.) J. C. M. 

AUDIBERT was born at Toulouse, about 
1720, and became vicar of Vieille-Toulouse, 
a village which he believed, on account of 
the antiquities discovered there, to be the site 
of the capital of the Vole® Tectosages, in op- 
position to the opinion of most writers. La- 
faille and Raynal among the number, who 
place the site at the modem city of Toulouse. 
Audibert defended his hypothesis in a 44 Dis- 
sertation sur les Origines de Toulouse,” 
Avignon, 1764, 8vo. his only published work. 
He died in 1770. ( Biographie Toulousaine , 

i. 22.) J. W. 

AUDIFFRED, J. P., a French mathema- 
tician of the last century. He published, in 
conjunction with F. N. Babeuf, a work en- 
titled “ Cadastre Perpetuel,” Paris, 1789, 
8vo., in the title-page and preface to which 
mention is made of a mode of surveying in- 
troduced by Audiffred, by means of a new 
instrument called the “ Trigonometrical 
Graphomcter,” invented by M. Fyot, for- 
merly professor of mathematics in the Aca- 
demie of Lyon, and perfected, after many 
years’ study, by Audiffred. A second instru- 
ment, called the 44 Cyclometer,” which Au- 
diffred was engaged in improving, is also 
mentioned. It was designed for use in con- 
junction with the Grapnometer. Audiffred 
took part in a work called 44 Nouvelle Theorie 
Astronomique,” 4to. Paris, 1 788. He is not 
noticed either in the “Biographie Univer- 
selle” or its Supplement, or the 44 Biographie 
des Contemporains,” or 44 Biographic des 
llommes vivans.” (Preface to the Cadastre 
Perpdtuel .) J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, FRANCOIS CE'SAR 
JOSEPH MADELON, was born at Dra- 
guignan, 15th of January, 1780. After ten 
years’ service in one of the financial go- 
vernment offices at Paris, he was dismissed 
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in 1814, shortly after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, though decidedly royalist in his 
principles; and died at Montmartre, a.d. 
1820, “of the consequences (as it is ambi- 
guously stated) of mental alienation.” He 
paid great attention to dramatic literature, 
and formed a large collection of theatrical 
pieces. He had a considerable hand in the 
publication of the first two volumes of the 
“Annuaire Dramatique” (1805, 1806), and 
assisted in some of the subsequent volumes. 
In 1809 he published 44 L’Almanach des 
Spectacles,” an annual which did not survive 
the first year. ( Biographie Univenelle , 
Supplement .) J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, HERCULE, a French 
theological writer of the seventeenth century. 
He was born at Carpentras, 15th May, 1603, 
and having become a member of the Congre- 
gation of the Fathers of the Christian Doc- 
trine, rose to be general of the body. He was 
maternal uncle to the celebrated Flechier, 
whose education he directed, and to whom 
for twelve years he acted the part of a father. 
Flechier joined the Congregation during his 
uncle’s generalship, but quitted it after his 
death. Hercule Audiffret died at Paris, 6th 
April, 1659. He was regarded as one of the 
most eloquent men of his day, and composed 
sermons for those who aspired to the reputa- 
tion of good preachers, among whom were 
some of the French bishops. One of these 
prelates having preached a sermon in one of 
the churches of Paris which obtained him 
great reputation, a wit, who was present, and 
knew who was the real author of the dis- 
course, observed that he had been listening 
in a sermon to the labours of Hercules. Au- 
diffret is described in the 44 Memoires de 
Trdvoux,” Nov. 1711, as one of the great 
reformers of pulpit eloquence in France. 
His funeral orations for Marguerite de Mont- 
morency, Princess of Conde', and for the 
Duke of Candale, were admired for their 
good taste. The following works of Audif- 
frct have been published: — 1. 44 Questions et 
Explications spirituelles et curieuses sur le 
Pseautier et divers Pseaumes,” 12mo. Paris, 
1668; 2. 44 Ouvrages de Pidte,” 3 tomes, 
12mo. Paris, 1675. If these were the first 
editions, both publications must have been 
posthumous. (Biographical notices of Fle- 
chier prefixed to an edition of his Works, in 
10 vols. 8vo. Nimes, 1782; Catalogue des 
Livres imprimez de. la Bibliotheque du Roi — 
Theologie, ii. partie, Nos. 6035, 6041.) 

J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, JEAN BAPTISTE D’,son 
of Louis Audiffret, an Avocat au Parlement, 
was born at Marseille. He published 44 La 
Gdographie ancienne, moderne, et historique,” 
Paris, 1689 — 91, 2 vols. 4to. j 1694, 3 vols. 
12mo. He died at Nancy, m 1733, aged 
seventy-two years. According to La Renau- 
diere, Audiflret was sent to Nancy as envoy 
extraordinary to the Count of Lorraine, 
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having previously discharged the same office 
at Mantua, Parma, and Modena successively. 
He was among the first who sought to com- 
bine historical notices with topographical 
description. (Le Long, BibliotMque Histo- 
rique de la France ; Watt, Bibliotheca 
Britannica ; Biograpliie Universelle.) W. W. 

AUDIFFRET, LOUIS, an advocate of 
the parliament, apparently of Aix in Pro- 
vence, and father of the geographer J. B. 
Audiffret. He was the author of a work iu 
4 to. called “ L’immuable Fidelity de la Ville 
de Marseille." (Le Long, Bibliotheque His- 
torique de la France, No. 38,233.1 J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, POLYEUCTE, a native 
of Provence, born at Barjols, about 1750, 
of the same family as Francois Cesar Joseph 
Madelou Audiffret mentioned above. His 
early life was very disorderly; but being 
led to forsake his licentious habits he became 
a Trappist. On the occurrence of the French 
revolution he retired into Italy, and, after 
some years, entered a Camaldolite convent in 
the kingdom of Naples, where he died in 1 807. 
He was well acquainted with numismatics, and 
had collected a rich cabinet of medals. ( Bio- 
graphic Universelle, Supplement.) J. C. M. 

AUDIGIER, a French historian of the 
seventeenth century, author of a work “ De 
l’Origine des Francois et de leur Empire,” 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1676. Le Long savs 
there is no difficulty in finding out that the 
author was a Gascon ; but nothing more 
seems to be known of him, nor is he noticed 
by Moreri, or in the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle.'’ He had two special objects in his 
work : the first was, to discover the origin of 
the Franks, who, he endeavours to prove, 
were descended from the Gauls that emi- 
grated (according to Livy) into Germany, 
under Sigovesus, in the time of Tarquin the 
elder; the second was, to show that the 
Frankish kingdom originated in a division 
of the Roman empire. He showed his na- 
tional feeling by making the Gauls under 
Sigovesus come from the neighbourhood of 
the Pyrenees. (Le Long, Bibliotheque His- 
torique de la France, No. 15,430; Lcnglet dn 
Fresnoy, Mdlhode pour dtudier I’Bistuire, 
tom. iv. p. 10.) J. C. M. 

AUDIGIER, a French historian of the 
eighteenth century, not to be confounded with 
the subject of the last article. He was born 
at Clermont in Auvergne, of a good family, 
and having entered the church, became a 
cauon of the Cathedral of Clermont while 
Massillon was bishop. He is the author of a 
“ Histoire civile, litte'raire, et religiense de 
la Province d’ Auvergne,” which exists in 
manuscript in the King’s Library at Paris. 
It contains some useful matter, and modern 
writers have made extracts or quotations 
from it Le I sing, by mistake, calls the 
writer Audusier. (Is' Ismg, Bibliotheque 
Hietnrique de la France, No. 37,440; Biogra- 
phic Universelle, Supplement.) J. C. M. 
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AUDIGUIER, VITAL D\ Sieur de la 
Menor, a soldier and a man of letters, was 
bom, according to some, at La Mdnor, but 
more probably at Naiac, both near Ville- 
franche in Guienne, about the year 1570. He 
was of noble extraction, and the family of the 
D’Audiguiers was once both wealthy aud 
powerful ; but at the time of the birth of 
Vital it had fallen into decay, and his father, 
an indigent lawyer, filled some petty post in 
the magistracy of his native province. 

At an early age Vital was sent to school, 
but a distaste for study or the ignorance of 
his teachers impeded his progress in learning. 
With advancing years, he seemed solely de- 
sirous of emulating the valour of his ances- 
tors, who had been remarkable for an heredi- 
tary loyalty. Foremost in every quarrel, 
whether fighting duels with his companions 
or engaged in more serious conflicts with the 
wandering partisans of the rebellious League, 
he displayed no symptoms of future eminence 
in tlie world of letters. Dissatisfied with his 
conduct, his father recalled him to La Menor, 
from which, after a short period, he was 
sent to the university (of Paris ?), where, 
having completed the courses of “ Humanity 
and Philosophy,” he became, nominally at 
least, a student of jurisprudence. In 1590 
the elder D’Audiguier relinquished his post 
to his son. But Vital had no liking for law 
or a lawyer’s life, and in the spring of the 
following year, having been twice attacked 
and wounded by some soldiers of the League, 
he resigned his situation. He now resolved, 
in spite of the opposition of his friends, to 
abandon his home. He bade farewell to his 
parents, commended them to the care of an 
uncle, and, with no wealth but his sword, 
sallied forth into the world as a military 
adventurer. 

The Dutch were at that time successfully 
persevering in their struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, and D’Audiguier’s first inten- 
tion was to repair to Holland and offer his 
services to the States. His biographers add, 
that the knavery of a servant, who decamped 
with his best horse, prevented the execution 
of this project; but a similar story is told of 
his predecessor, the poet Marot, and such 
coincidences are always suspicious. D’Audi- 
guier, however, did not leave France. He 
joined the army of Henry IV., and distin- 
guished himself in several campaigns against 
the League. It is stated that his services 
went unrewarded ; yet as it appears from the 
dedication to his poems that previously to 
the year 1004 he was attached to the retinue 
of Queen Margaret, it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that he owed this distinction to his 
exertions in the cause of her husband. 

Shortly after the peace, early in the seven- 
teenth century, D’Audiguier went to Paris; 
but of his occupations and circumstances 
during his residence there, and during the 
remaining years of his life, no definite or de- 
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tailed account is conveyed in the confused 
statements of his biographers. 

As a courtier, a man of pleasure, and a 
poet, he made many friends and patrons. 
But his love of duelling involved him in 
never-ending misfortunes. On one occasion 
he killed his antagonist, and was obliged to 
fly from Paris. In the preface to a novel 
published in 1615, he begs the reader to 
excuse the many faults of the work, alleging 
that the wounds received in a recent duel 
prevented him from correcting them. It 
must be mentioned, however, that this was per- 
haps more his misfortune than his fault : at 
least, in a work on duelling, published in 
1617, and dedicated to Louis XIII., he be- 
seeches the king to put a stop to that barba- 
rous practice, unless on solemn and special 
occasions. 

He seems to have never forsaken the pro- 
fession of a soldier. Bayle speaks of letters 
written by him in 1621, from Saint Jean 
d’Angely, then the seat of war ; and D’Audi- 
guier, in the preface before alluded to, men- 
tions a recent summons to military service. 
His life alternated between the duties of the 
camp, the enjoyments of the capital, and the 
assiduous cultivation of letters. 

For this last pursuit, so far at least as re- 
spects fertility of imagination, D'Audiguier 
was unusually qualified. The intervals which 
choice or necessity interposed between his 
hours of business and of pleasure must have 
been few and brief; yet his productions in 
point of number would not disgrace a life- 
time of literary leisure. From 1604 to 1624, 
the year of his death, poems, novels, miscel- 
laneous treatises, translations from the Spanish, 
flowed in quick succession from his pen. His 
poems seem to nave been his favourite pro- 
ductions; yet they brought him neither the 
rofit nor the reputation of his other works, 
n one of his prefaces he declaims against the 
anti-poetical spirit of the age, and laments, 
with considerable exaggeration, that he has 
grown grey in singing the praises of the 
great, without receiving either assistance or 
applause. 

Among the MS. 44 Lives of the French 
Poets,” by Coteler, there is one of D'Audi- 
guier, from which Barbier has extracted a 
curious account of his death. He was play- 
ing piquet, it seems, at the house of a pre- 
sident of parliament, in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain, when perceiving that his part- 
ner repeatedly cheated, he exclaimed, 44 You 
are reckoning wrong :” the other gave him 
the lie, and at the same time some assassins 
rushed from behind the tapestry, and attacked 
D’Audiguier with their drawn swords. D’Au- 
diguier’s sword had been placed upon a couch, 
and was seized by his assailants before he 
could reach it : he snatched up a stool, how- 
ever, and bravely defended himself for some 
time, but was at last over ptwered and mur- 
dered. 44 His figure,” adds Coteler, who 



knew him, “ was tall and commanding, his 
countenance mournful ; he was of a thought- 
ful and solitary disposition ; for the rest, to- 
wards the close of his life, a devout, God- 
fearing man, and always a staunch and faith- 
ful friend.” 

Although the works of D*Andiguier are 
more remarkable for the ease with which they 
were produced, than for any intrinsic excel- 
lence, he cannot be denied the praise of having 
been among the first to polish and refine the 
language of his country. The French Aca- 
demy, in 1638, inserted all his prose writings 
in their 44 Catalogue of the most celebrated 
Works of our Tongue.” His translations 
from the Spanish, and especially from Cer- 
vantes, were deservedly celebrated in their 
day, and contributed to diffuse in France a 
knowledge of that noble literature. Among 
his poems, which, though published by com- 
mand of Queen Margaret of France, are as 
uninteresting as they are w-orthless, two de- 
votional pieces, the 44 Complainte Chrestienne’' 
and the “ Priere,” may still be read with 
pleasure. 

The following is a list of D’Audiguier’s 
works : — 

1 . 44 La Philosophic Soldade, avec un ma- 
nifesto de l’auteur contre eeux qui l’accu- 
saient faussement d’avoir voulu livrer sa ville 
natal e entre les mains des ennemis,” Paris, 
1604, 12mo. 2. 44 Le Pourtrait du Monde,” 
Paris, 1604, 12mo. 3. 44 La Flavie de la 

Menor,” Paris, 1606, 12mo. 4. 44 La Defaite 
d’ Amour, et autres oeuvres poetiques de V. D. 

5. de la Menor,” Paris, 1606, 12mo., re- 
printed with alterations and additions under 
the title of “ (Euvres Poetiques,” Paris, 1614, 
8vo. 5. 44 Les douces Affections de Lyda- 
mant et de Callyante,” Paris, 1607, l2mo. 

6. 4 * Histoire Ethiopique d’Htfliodore ” (an 
improved edition of Amyot’s translation), 
Paris, 1609, 1614, 1616, 12mo.; 1626, 8 vo. 

7. 44 Epitres Francises et libres Discours,” 
Paris, 1611, 8vo., often reprinted. 8. 44 Les 
diverses Fortunes de Panfile et de Nile” 
(from a drama by Lope de Vega), Paris, 

1614, 8 vo. 9. 44 Histoire tragi-comique des 
Amours de Lisandre et de Caliste,” Paris, 

1615. This work has been often reprinted, 
and appeared with a Dutch translation, in two 
volumes, Amsterdam, 1663, 12mo., and with 
a German translation, Amsterdam, 1670, 
12mo. An adaptation of it was published by 
the Abbe' Guiliot de la Chassagnc, under 
the title of 44 Le Chevalier des Essarts et la 
Comtesse de Bercy . . . Par M. G. D. C.,” 
2 vol8. Amsterdam (Paris), 1735, 12mo. 
10. 44 Le vrai et ancien usage des Duels,” 
Paris, 1617, 8vo. 11. 44 Les Maximes de 
Guerre du Marechal de Biron” (with notes), 
Paris, 1617, 8vo. 12. 44 Six Nouvclles de 
Michel Cervantes,” translated from the Spa- 
nish, with 44 Six autres Nouvelles de la Tra- 
duction de Francois de Rosset,” Paris, 1618, 
8vo. 13. 44 Les Travaux de Persiles et de 
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Sigismonde,” from the Spanish of Cervantes, 
Paris, 1618, 1626, 1653, 1681, 8vo. 14. “ Re- 
lations de Marc d'Obregon/’ translated from 
the Spanish, Paris, 1618, 8vo. 15. “ Traite 
de la Conversion de la Magdelaine,” trans- 
lated from the Spanish, Paris, 1619, 8vo. 
16. “ Stances en l’Honneur de Louis XIII.” 
Paris, 1620. 17. “ L’Antiquite des Larrons,” 
from the Spanish of Garcia, Paris, 1621, 8vo. 
18. “ La Perfection du Chretien,” from the 
Spanish of Rodriguez, 3 vols. Paris, 1623, 
4to. 19. “ Les Amours d’Aristandrc et de 
Cleonice,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. 20. “ Diverses 
Affections de Minerve ; Palinodie de T Auteur ; 
les epitres et libres discours du meme,” 
Paris, 1625, 8vo. 21. “ Epitres Franyaises 
et libres Discours,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. 
22. “ Discours,” in prose, on the apparition of 
his deceased valet Several of D’Audiguier’s 
poems may be found in the collection edited 
by Jean de Lingendes, Paris and Lyon, 1615. 
Specimens of his prose are contained in La 
Serre’s compilation entitled “ Le Bouquet des 
plus belles Hours de 1‘eloquence cueilli dans 
les jardins des Sieurs Du Perron, D’ Audiguier, 
&c.,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. (Goujet, Bibliotheque 
Frangaise, vol. xiv. 341 — 354; Barbier, jfer- 
anien critique et complement des IHctionnaires 
Historiques ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique 
et Critique , augments de notes extraites de 
Chavfi'pie, See. ; Dictionnaire U nicer sel His- 
toriquej See. ; Biographic Universelle ; D’ Au- 
diguier, Works.) G. B. 

AUDIN-ROU VIERE, JOSEPH MARIE, 
was t>o rn at Carpentras in the present de- 
partment of Vaucluse, in 1764. He went 
through a course of classical studies and com- 
menced his medical education at Montpellier. 
In 1789 he repaired to Paris for the purpose 
of taking his degree of doctor of the faculty 
of medicine, and attended the lectures of 
Portal, Louis, and Pelletan. The Revolution, 
however,'* prevented him taking his degree. 
The medical society of Paris having offered 
a prize for the best essay on the medical and 
physical topography of Paris, he wrote for it ; 
but although the prize was never awarded, 
the Committee of Public Instruction of the Na- 
tional Convention awarded him 1200 francs 
towards the expenses of publishing his produc- 
tion. This essay M as published in Paris in 
1794 with the title “ Essai sur la topographie 
physique et medicale de Paris, ou Dissertation 
sur les substances qui peuveut influer sur la 
sante' des habitans de cette cite',” 8vo. This 
essay was translated into German : in addi- 
tion to the topographical particulars, it gives 
an account of the hospitals of Paris. Whilst 
a student in Paris he also contributed many 
articles on hvgiime to the “ Journal Medical,” 
edited by Bacher. Iu 1794 he joined the 
army, and was attached to the military hos- 
pital of Milan. In 1795 he published a 
work recommending inoculation, with the 
title “ Memoire sur la necessite' de 1* Inocula- 
tion a Paris et sur l’utilitd d’un hospice dcs- 
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tind h cette operation,” Paris, 8vo. He re- 
turned from Italy to Paris in 1798, and gave 
a course of lectures on hygiene to the Ly- 
cee des Etraugers, of which he was a mem- 
ber. In 1800 he was attached as physician 
to the campaign of Marengo. His residence 
in Lombardy was not long, but he became 
acquainted with the composition of a cele- 
brated popular remedy, which he vended on 
his return to Paris, after the peace of Lune- 
ville, under the name of “ grains de vie” or 
“ grains de santd.” He is said in this wa y 
to have realized a large income. 

In 1794 Audin published a work entitled 
“ La Me'decine sans Medecin but it attracted 
little notice at the time. He republished this 
work, as it appears, in 1820; although Que'rard 
states that the first edition was [published in 
1824. This work w as written on the prin- 
ciple of making every man his own physician, 
and is one of the most popular medical works 
in France. A thirteenth edition was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1830; and it has been 
translated into almost all European languages. 
This work contains some useful precepts, is 
written in an agreeable style ; but one great 
end the author had in view in writing the 
late editions was evidently to sell his “ grains 
de vie.” In 1826 he published a little work 
on leeches, entitled “ Plus de Sang-sues,” 
Paris, 8vo. This work was directed against 
the abuse of leeches, and caused a law-suit 
between the author and Dr. Frappart, Audin 
having charged the doctor with having ap- 
plied eighteen hundred leeches to General 
Foy. He also published several extracts from 
his work on Physic without a Doctor, with 
distinct titles. These were — “ Chronique 
Medicale de Paris,” Paris, 1827 ; “ Hygiene 
abrege'e,” Paris, 1827 ; “Oracle de la Sante',” 
Paris, 1829. He accumulated a large for- 
tune, was distinguished for his hospitality, 
and obtained a distinguished place in the 
“ Almanaeh des Gourmands.” He died of 
cholera, on the 23rd of April, 1832. ( Biog . 
Univ. Supp. ; Que'rard, La France Litt<f- 
raire .) E. L. 

AUDINOT, NICOLAS ME'DARD, was 
born at Nancy, and made his first appearance 
on the stage in 1764, at the Theatre Italien. 
He quarrelled with his brother actors and 
left the company in 1767, but two years after 
he returned to Paris, and set up a booth at the 
fair of St. Germain, the actors in which were 
wooden puppets, each of which had a ridicu- 
lous resemblauce to some performer at the 
Theatre Italien. The idea pleased the Pa- 
risians, and Audinot was so successful that 
he was enabled to build the Theatre de 
l’Ambigu-Comique, where he replaced his 
puppets by a juvenile company, who per- 
formed with equal applause. When these 
grew too old to pass for prodigies any longer, 
Audinot enlarged his theatre, and produced 
series of pantomimes and grand spectacles, 
by the great “ run ” of which he amassed a 
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fortune. He died on the 21st May, 1801, 
leaving the theatre, the popularity of which 
had then passed away, to his son. Audinot 
was author of “ Le Tonnelier,” a piece which 
failed when first produced, but was almost en- 
tirely re-written by M. Quetant, and highly 
successful on its reproduction in 1782. The 
principal character was sustained by Audinot, 
who was a great favourite in what the French 
call apron-parts, 6uch as those of working- 
men. Audinot also wrote “ Dorothee,” a 
pantomime, and he is sometimes called the 
introducer of melo-dramas, which he de- 
signated, aptly enough, as u pantomimes dia- 
loguees.” He had a talent for music, and 
composed some pieces for his own theatre. 
(Arnault, &c., Biographie Nouvelle des Con- 
temporains , i. 269; Theatre de V Optra 
Comique , v. 141 ; Notice prefixed to “ Le 
Tonnelier.”) J. W. 

AUDIUS. [Aud^us.] 

AUDLEY, or more properly DE AL- 
DITHLEY, HENRY, the first of the line 
of Lords Audley, barons by tenure, and sub- 
sequently by writ, whose titles and estates 
descended, on the failure of the male line, to 
the family of Touchet, is supposed by Dug- 
dale to have belonged to the ancient femily 
of Verdon, of Alton, in Staffordshire, and to 
have assumed the name of Aldithley (or, as 
it is sometimes written, Aldithleg), which 
has been corrupted into Audley, about the 
time of King John, from the inheritance of 
Aldithley (now Audley), in the same county, 
which he received from Nicholas de Verdon. 
He adhered to John in his contest with the 
rebellious barons, and he was, according to 
Dugdale, “ an active person in the times 
wherein he lived,” and “ in no small esteem 
with Ranulph, Earl of Chester and Lincoln," 
who is said to have been the greatest subject 
of England in his time, and for whom Audley 
performed the duties of sheriff for the coun- 
ties of Shropshire and Staffordshire during 
the first four years of the reign of Henry III. 
Of his other public services and the rewards 
which he received for them, Dugdale gives a 
minute account. In 1223 he founded and 
endowed an abbey for Cistercian monks, at 
Hilton, in Staffordshire. The date of his 
death is not recorded, but it appears to have 
been between the years 1241, when he was 
one of the messengers or commissioners ap- 
pointed by Henry III. to meet David, Prince 
of Wales, at Shrewsbury, to receive satisfac- 
tion for the grievances of which complaint 
had been made against him, and 1247, about 
which latter year his son did homage for, 
and received livery of his lands. (Dugdale, 
Baronage of England , i. 746, 747 ; Owen and 
Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, i. 113, 
115.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, JAMES, LORD, the son and 
successor of Henry, the first Baron Audley, 
or de Aldithley, did homage for his father’s 
lands in the 31st year of Henry HI., about 
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the year 1247, and distinguished himself by 
his adherence to Henry III., and his services 
against the Welsh rebels, who were headed 
by their native prince, Llewellyn. He re- 
ceived several appointments of trust from the 
king, among which was that of Justice of 
Ireland ; and his firm attachment to the royal 
cause, during the troubles of the latter part of 
Henry’s reign, rendered him so obnoxious to 
the rebellious barons, that they seized upon 
his castles and lands in Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire. He was one of the peers appointed 
on the king’s behalf under what were termed 
the “ Provisions of Oxford and when Henry 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Lewes, he 
raised forces to assist in his rescue. About 
the year 1268 he undertook a pilgrimage to 
St. James in Galicia, and two years later he 
went to the Holy Land, “ after which,” ob- 
serves Dugdale, “ere long, viz. in ann. 1272 
(56 Hen. III.), he broke his neck,” after his 
return to England, we presume, although this 
is not distinctly stated. (Dugdale, Baronage 
of Enqland, i. 747, 748.) J. T. S. 

AljDLEY, JAMES, LORD, the second 
of the Lords Audley, barons by writ, who 
succeeded the Lords Audley, or De Aldith- 
ley, barons by tenure, on the death, without 
issue, of the seventh and last of that line, 
appears to have been born in the seventh year 
of Edward II., about 1314, to have succeeded 
his father Nicholas, when about three years 
old, and to have very early distinguished 
himself in the wars against the Scots, for 
his services in which Edward III. forgave 
him a covenant for 10,000 marks which he 
had given to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
and which, upon Roger’s attainder, had been 
forfeited to the king. In the sixteenth year of 
Bid ward III., about 1342, he was made custos 
or governor of the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and also the king’s Justice of that 
town, and of all other lands belonging to the 
king in the neighbouring parts of Scotland. 
He was summoned to parliament, according 
to Nicolas, from the 25th of January, in the 
fourth year of Edward III., 1330, to the 8th 
of August, in the tenth year of Richard II., 
1386, in which year Nicolas places the date 
of his death. Other authorities, however, give 
it a year earlier. This individual is chiefly 
worthy of notice because he has been gene- 
rally confounded with the Sir James, or, as 
he is often called, Lord James Audley, who 
distinguished himself in the French wars, 
and who died several years earlier [Aud- 
ley, Sir James]; and Ashmole tries to ex- 
plain one of the discrepancies thus occa- 
sioned by alluding to a son James, of whom 
Dugdale makes no mention. James, Lord 
Audley, called, by way of distinction, Lord 
Audley of Helegh, was succeeded by his son 
Nicholas, who aied without issue in 1392, 
when the title descended to the family of 
Touchet. (Dugdale, Baronage of England, 
i. 748 — 750 ; Asnmole, Institution, Laws, and 
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Ceremonies of the Most Noble Order cf the 
Garter, 704 — 706; Nicolas, Synopsis of the 
Peerage cf England , i. 34 ; Beltz, Memorials 
<f the Order of the Garter, 75, &c.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, or AUDELEY, SIR JAMES, 
one of the original knights or founders of the 
Order of the Garter, has been supposed by 
Dugdale, Ashmole, and other writers to be 
the same person as the Lord James Audley 
who died in 1385 or 1386 (the subject of 
the preceding memoir), though the researches 
of the late G. F. Beltz, Esq., Lancaster 
Herald, have brought to light sufficient 
proof of his having been a different per- 
son, though probably descended from the 
same original stock. He appears to have 
been the son of a Sir James Audeley, or de 
Audele, who served in the expedition to Gas- 
cony in 1324, and in that to Scotland in 1327, 
and to have obtained letters of protection in 
1346, as James, the son of James de Audeley, 
of Stretton Audeley, in Oxfordshire, to pro- 
ceed beyond sea in the retinue of Edward 
the Black Prince, who then attended his 
father, Edward III., into France. Various 
incidental notices in Froissart and other con- 
temporary authorities, which are ftilly re- 
ferred to by Mr. Beltz, show that Audley 
was engaged in connection with the Black 
Prince, and frequently in personal attendance 
upon him, at various times between the above 
date and that of the battle of Poictiers, in 
which his gallant conduct was eminently 
conspicuous. In recording the preparations 
for that great battle, which was fought on 
the 19th of September, 1356, Froissart relates 
that Sir James Audley (who is generally 
called Lord James Audeley in Johnes’s trans- 
lation), so soon as he saw that the armies 
must certainly engage, requested permission 
to quit the prince, in order that he might, in 
fulfilment of a vow which he had formerly 
made, stand foremost in the attack, and either 
prove himself the best combatant in the Eng- 
lish army, or die in the attempt. His request 
being granted, he, with his four squires, per- 
formed prodigies of valour throughout the 
battle. He advanced so eagerly as to engage 
for a considerable time the Lord Arnold 
d’Andreghen, Marshal of France, under his 
banner; and, without stopping to take any 
prisoners, he employed nis whole time in 
fighting and following his enemies, continuing 
to fight in the heat of the battle until severely 
wounded in the body, head, and face, and 
covered with blood. Towards the close of 
the engagement his squires led him out of the 
fight, and laid him under a hedge to dress 
his wounds ; and when it was over, the prince 
desired that, if he were able to be carried to 
his tent, he might be brought to him, offering 
to go to him if he were too weak to be moved. 
Audley was borne in a litter to the prince, 
who immediately, as a reward for his gallant 
bearing, retained him as his own knight, 
giving him an annual revenue of 500 marks, 
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and declaring him the bravest knight on his 
side of the battle. On returning to his tent, 
in the true spirit of chivalric disinterested- 
ness, Audley resigned his annuity to his 
attendant squires ; but when this act of gene- 
rosity was made known to the prince, he sent 
for Audley, and bestowed upon him a further 
annual sum of 600 marks, for his own use. 

On the renewal of warlike proceedings in 
1359, Audley was again engaged in various 
sieges and other military operations. In 1362 
he went with the Black Prince into Gascony, 
and from that period there is no evidence of 
his having returned to England. During the 
expedition of the prince into Spain, Audley 
was appointed governor of Aquitaine; and in 
1369 he filled the high office of seneschal of 
Poitou. Among other engagements of that 
year, he took part in the capture of La Roche 
sur Yon, in Poitou, after which he retired to 
his residence at Fontenay-le-Comte, where 
he died before the close of the year. His 
funeral obsequies were performed with great 
ceremony at Poictiers, the prince himself 
attending on the occasion. On the formation 
of the Order of the Garter, about the year 
1344, Audley was appointed to the eleveuth 
stall on the prince's side, which, after his 
death in 1369, was occupied by Sir Thomas 
de Gran son [Grandison]. (Beltz, Memorials 
f the Order of the Garter , pp. clii. 75 — 84 ; 
Froissart, Chronicles of England , France , and 
Spain , Johnes’s translation, octavo edition, 
ii. 320—353, iii. 457, 458.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, JOHN. [Awdelay.] 
AUDLEY, JOHN. [Awdeley.1 
AUDLEY, THOMAS, LORD AUD- 
LEY OF WALDEN, Lord Chancellor of 
England during the reign of Henry VIII., is 
supposed by Dugdale, who could not discover 
his extraction, not to have been a member of 
the family of Audley, or de Aldithley, of 
whom came the early barons of that name. 
This supposition is perhaps somewhat con- 
firmed by the circumstance that he received 
a grant of arms which bear only a slight 
allusion to the arms of the baronial family ; a 
circumstance which proves at least that he 
could not establish his descent from it. Lloyd 
states that he was born in Essex, and inti- 
mates, though somewhat vaguely, that he 
came of an honourable family. Morant 
mentions Earl’s Colne, in the above county, 
as his native place, and says that he was born 
in 1488, but gives no account of his ancestry. 
His name is sometimes written Awdley or 
Awdeley, but on what authority we know not, 
as his own letters, of which several are pre- 
served among the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum, are signed Audeley. He is said to 
have received a university education, but 
whether at Oxford or Cambridge is uncer- 
tain ; and the first circumstance which Dug- 
dale could discover concerning him was, 
that in the eighteenth year of Henry VIII., 
about the year 1 526, he became the Autumn- 
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reader in the Inner Temple, “ whereby,” he 
observes “it appears that, .having been a 
diligent student of the laws, he arrived to a 
great proficiency in that commendable learn- 
ing.” Lloyd intimates that he gained re- 
putation in this office by his reading on the 
Statute of Privileges, which, he says, com- 
mended him to the king’s service. About 
three years later he was made Speaker of the 
House of Commons in that Long Parliament 
which, continuing by prorogation until the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign, effected the 
dissolution of all the smaller religious houses 
the revenues of which did not exceed 200/. 
per annum. In the twenty-second of Henry 
VIII., about the year 1530, he became at- 
torney for the Duchy of Lancaster, an ap- 
pointment which appears to have been given 
to him on the recommendation of the Duke 
of Suffolk, to whom he was steward or 
chancellor; and about the same time he 
was advanced to the dignity of a sergeant- 
at-law, and speedily appointed king’s ser- 
geant. Having risen thus rapidly in the 
royal favour, Dugdale observes that no 
further promotion was thought too great for 
him, for, in 1532, upon the resignation of 
Sir Thomas More, he was knighted and 
made lord keeper of the great seal, which 
was delivered to him at East Greenwich in 
the month of May in that year ; and on the 
26th of January - , 1533, he was made Lord 
Chancellor of England, an office which he 
held until within a few days of his death, 
when he resigned the seals. 

Dugdale expresses an- opinion that the 
subsequent proceedings of Audley, with re- 
ference to the dissolution of monastic esta- 
blishments, leave no doubt of his having been 
instrumental, in no small degree, in the ear- 
lier measures of suppression sanctioned by 
the Parliament of which he was Speaker; 
and which, from the obnoxious character of 
many of its proceedings, is styled by some 
writers the Black Parliament. Be this as it 
may, he appears to have been a man emi- 
nently qualified to become a principal agent 
in the arbitrary proceedings of Henry VIII. ; 
and one who did not hesitate to turn them to 
liis own aggrandizement Lloyd says that 
he was a member of the Black Parliament by 
his own interest, and Speaker by the king’s 
choice. “ Sir Thomas More,” he observes, 
“ was to serve the crown in the Lords’ House, 
and Sir Thomas Audley was to succeed him 
in the House of Commons.” Kippis observes 
that “ In an age of the meanest compliances 
with the will of the prince, Lord Audley un- 
doubtedly equalled, if he did not exceed, all 
his contemporaries in servility ;” and the very 
full account of the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment over which ne presided, given in the 
memoir of Audley in the “ Biographia Bri- 
taunica,” affords sufficient illustration of the 
remark, which also accords with the cha- 
racter given by Lloyd, who says that “ He 



was well seen in the flexures and windings 
of affairs, at the depths whereof other heads 
not so steady turned giddy : he had the arts 
of a statesman and the closeness of a politi- 
cian : reserved he was, but no dissembler 
although, as he previously remarks, “ The 
age was uncertain, interest not so;” and 
Audley “ was fixed on the one, above the 
alterations of the other ; understanding what 
was most convenient, at a time when there 
was nothing lawful .” 

Respecting the rewards which Audley re- 
ceived for his sendees. Fuller quaintly 
remarks that “In the feast of abbey lands, 
King Henry VIII. carved unto him the first 
cut , and that, I assure you,” he observes, 
“ was a dainty morsel.” It was the priory of 
canous of the Holy Trinity, commonly called 
Christ Church, near Aldgate, in the city of 
London, the site and precincts of which, 
together with all the plate and lands belong- 
ing to the establishment, were, shortly after 
his appointment to the chancellorship, be- 
stowed upon Audley, who converted the 
priory into a residence for himself. Dug- 
dale also adduces proofs of his activity m 
promoting the surrender of other establish- 
ments, and in securing a share of the spoil 
for himself. He at length succeeded in 
obtaining the great abbey of Walden, in 
Essex, after pleading “that he had in this 
world sustained great damage and infamy in 
serving the king, which the grant of that 
should recompense;” and, having gained 
possession of this noble estate, he was cre- 
ated, by letters patent bearing date the 29th 
of November, in the thirtieth year of Henry 
VIII., 1538, Baron Audley, of Walden. He 
was also invested, in 1 540, with the Order of 
the Garter. Audley did not long enjoy these 
great accessions of wealth and honour, but 
died at his residence at Christ Church, on 
the last day of April, 1544 (according to 
his epitaph, though some authorities say the 
8th of May), at the age of fifty-six. He 
was, according to the directions given in his 
will, buried at Walden. 

Though by no means the most virulent 
enemy of that great and good man, the Lord 
Chancellor Audley will be especially remem- 
bered as the chief judge of Sir Thomas More. 
When the first attempt was made to procure 
the attainder of More, on a charge of mis- 
prision of treason, in connection with the 
matter of Elizabeth Barton, Audley was one 
of the commissioners before whom he was 
called to appear; but such seems to have 
been his conviction that, if More were al- 
lowed to speak in his own defence, the accu- 
sation would be overthrown, that when he 
saw the king vehemently set upon the passing 
of the bill of attainder, and bent upon being 
present himself to hear his defence before the 
House of Lords, he aud the other commis- 
sioners for the examination of More besought 
Henry on their knees to forbear from a course 
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which they considered so likely to lead to a 
public overthrow of his cause. Roper states 
also, that the Lord Chancellor and the Secre- 
tary of State made such additions to the oath 
confirming the supremacy and the second 
marriage of the king as should make it more 
agreeable to him ; and that More, perceiving 
how they had exceeded the language of the 
statute, conceived that they would be unable 
by their own law to justify his imprisonment 
for refusing to take it. Before his trial, 
Audley ana other members of the Privy 
Council exerted all their policy in vain to 
bring More either to admit or distinctly to 
deny Henry's supremacy ; and having failed 
in these efforts, the Chancellor, either by a 
shrewd attempt to prevent the prisoner from 
being freely heard, or by a most unaccount- 
able act of forgetfulness, proceeded to pass 
judgment upon him immediately upon the 
giving in of the verdict, without the custo- 
mary form of asking him what he could 
plead in arrest of judgment. More stopped 
nira to claim this right, which Audley does 
not appear to have contested. The con- 
trast presented by the characters of Audley 
and More was remarkable, and led Lloyd to 
observe that “ When Sir Thomas could not 
act with the times, Sir Thomas Audley could ; 
the one being weary of the seal, the other 
takes it.” 

Audley is the reputed founder of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, the patronage of 
which is vested in his representatives; but 
the college which bears that name was ori- 
ginally founded by Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, about the year 1519, under the 
name of Buckingham College. The institu- 
tion was yet incomplete when, in 1521, it 
came into possession of the crown upon the 
attainder of Buckingham. In the 34th year 
of Henry VIII. (1542), Lord Audley entered 
into articles of agreement with the king, by 
virtue of which the college was regularly in- 
corporated under the name of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, which, Parker observes, is “ vulgarly 
in English pronounced Maudleyn, contains 
the founder’s name, with addition of two 
letters, one at the beginning and the other at 
the end.” Audley assigned certain lands and 
tenements formerly belonging to the priory 
of the Holy Trinity towards the support of 
the re-established college, but they proved 
insufficient to the maintenance of an esta- 
blishment of the extent originally proposed, 
and at the death of Audley there were only 
four fellows, besides the master, instead of 
eight, which was the number proposed. 

Audley died without male issue, and con- 
sequently the barony became extinct. His 
daughter married, first, a younger son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and subsequently 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, by whom she had 
a son Thomas, who was summoned to par- 
liament as Baron Howard of Walden, and 
who founded at Walden, upon the ruins of 
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the abbey, the stately mansion of Audley- 
End. (Dugdale, Baronage of England , li. 
382, 383; Lloyd, State Worthies , Whit- 
worth’s edition, 1766, i. 81 — 86; Fuller, 
History cf the Worthies of England, Nichols’s 
edition, 1811, i. 347; Morant, History of 
Essex, ii. 548, 549 ; Kippis, Biographia Bri - 
tannica; Roper, Life of Sir 1 nomas More, 
Singer's edition, 1817, pp. 78 — 111 ; Acker- 
mann, History of the University of Cambridge , 
ii. 147 — 149; Parker, History and Antiqui- 
ties cf the University of Cambridge , 133, 134; 
Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter , 
p. clxxiv.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, BARONS, of the Touchet 

family. [Touchet.] 

AUDOIN. [Alduin.] 

AUDOIN DE CHAIGNEBRUN, 
HENRI, was bom in 1713 or 1714, at Chef- 
boutonne in the department Des Deux Sevres. 
After studying surgery at Paris he returned 
home, and for a short time was engaged in 
surgical practice ; but on the advice of his 
former teachers he afterwards settled in Paris. 
In 1745 he served as surgeon in the army, 
and on his return from the campaign was 
appointed to the office of watching and treat- 
ing epidemic diseases in the gdneralitd of 
Paris. Soon after this he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at Montpellier. He 
continued in the office just mentioned for 
thirty-five years, discharging its duties with 
admirable zeal, and returning to it after 
being five or six times attacked by infectious 
diseases, and once by the malignant pustule. 
He died in 1781, leaving the following works: 

1. “ Parallele nouveau, ou abrege' des diffe- 
rentes methodes de tailler,” Paris, 1749, 4to. 

2. u Lettre h M. Guattani sur la Cauterisation 
des plaies d’Armes a feu,” Paris, 1749, 4to. 
Both these are small and unimportant works. 

3. “ Relation d'une Maladie e'pidemique et 

contagieuse qui a regm? en 1757 sur les Ani- 
maux de la Brie,” Paris, 1762, 12mo. ; a 
work very highly esteemed at the time of its 
publication. 4. M Cartes microcosm o^ra- 
phiques, ou Description du Corps humam,” 
Paris, 4 to. 1768 (so dated, though it was not 
published till 1770\ It was the cause of a 
quarrel between tne author and M. Chirol, 
whom he accused of plagiarism for haring 
published similar plates before the period of 
the privilege granted to his own had com- 
pletely expired. Audoin was also the author 
of some papers published in the 12th, 16th, 
46th, and 52nd volumes of the “ Journal de 
Medecine” and of two remarkable essays on 
epizootic diseases, and one on a case of gan- 
grene of the leg, published by his friend M. 
Gonlin in his “ Mcmoires litteraires, cri- 
tiques, &c.” in 1777. (Gonlin, Encyclopedic 
Me'thodique , Medecine.') J. P. 

AUDO'LEON (A tooKfay). A king of the 
Peconians, named Audoleon, is mentioned by 
Diodorus (xx. 19) as haring received the 
assistance of Cassander, King of Macedonia, 
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who reigned b.C. 315 — 296, against the Au- 
tariata?. There are medals of a King Audo- 
leon, with a Greek legend AvSw\eoyror and 
Ay5»A€ovTos /3curtA««j. The smaller medals 
are not very rare : the tetradrachms are rare. 
(Ease he, Lexic. JRei Numarice.) G. L. 

AUDOUIN DE GE'RONVAL, MAU- 
RICE ERNEST, was born at Paris in the 
year 1802. He was secretary to the Acaddmie 
de rindustrie and to the Soeiete de Statis- 
tique Universelle, and also member of se- 
veral learned societies. His death took 
place in Paris in 1839. He wrote — 1. 44 M<S- 
moire sur les Jachcres,” 8vo. 2. 14 Projet 
d’une Ferme Modele, adoptee par l’lnstitut,” 
1820, 8vo. The idea of the establishment of 
a model farm is said to have originated with 
Audouin. 3. 44 Les Espe'rances des Fran^ais 
au berceau de S. A. R. Mgr. le Due de Bor- 
deaux (relation de la Naissance de M. le Due 
de Bordeaux, presentee au roi),” Paris, 1820, 
8vo. 4. 44 Conside'rations sur rindustrie,” 
Paris, 1821, 8vo. 5. 44 Le Soldat Vendeen, 
mimodrame historique,” Paris, 1822, 8vo. 
6. 44 Lettres sur la Champagne ; ou, Me'moires 
historiques et critiques sur les Arts, les 
Lettres, l’lndustrie, et les Mceurs de cette 
Province,” Paris, 1822, 12mo. ; published 
again in 1823, 8vo. 7. 44 Reflexions sur la 
Session de 1 822,” Paris, 1 822, 8vo. 8. 44 Re- 
lation du Sifege de Mezieres,” Paris, 1824, 
8vo. 9. 44 Essai historique sur le Sacre des 
Rois de France,” 1824, 8vo. 10. 44 Epitre a 

M. le Baron de Hake sur les Bienfaits de 

la Restauration Fran^aise, suivie d’une Lett re 
sur le Sacre des Rois de France,” Paris, 1825, 
8vo. 11. “Manuel de lTmprimeur; ou, 
Traite de Typographie.” Paris, 1826, 18mo. 
12. 44 Celine,” Paris, 1828, 12mo. 13. 44 Le 
Page du Paladin, conte fantastique,” 1830, 
8vo. 14. 44 La Fille du Condamnd, Villa- 
nelle, h Madame Danjou, Fille de 1’ infortune' 
Lesurques,” Paris, 1835, 8vo. Audouin was 
also the author of several works which have 
not been published, amongst which are — 1. 
44 Essai sur 1* Education physique.” 2. 44 Le 
Maudit ; ou, Souvenirs de la Suisse.” 3. 44 Re- 
sume' de l’Histoire de Corse.” 4. 44 Chimie 
en xii. lemons ; ou, Elemens de cette science 
reduits en tableaux synoptiques.” 5. 44 Une 
Flore des Ardennes.” A full list will be 
found in Qudrard. Audouin was also a fre- 
quent contributor to several scientific and 
literary periodicals, and is said to lhave been 
the author of some vaudevilles which were 
represented in Paris and the provinces, but 
have not been printed. (Que'rard, La France 
litttraire , and La LittCrature Franpai&e con- 
temporaine { Guyot de Ft? re, Statist ique des 
Lettres et des Sciences en France y 86 — 306.) 

J. W. J. 

AUDOUIN, JEAN VICTOR, was born 
at Paris on the 27th of April, 1797. His 
early education was intended to fit him for 
the law, the study of which he commenced. 
His inclinations however were towards the 
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study of organic nature, and he accordingly 
gave up the law for the study of medicine. 
His mind was early directed to the study of 
that department of the animal kingdom 
which comprised the large class of insects. 
The first paper which he published was a 
description of an animal belonging to the 
class Insecta, in 1818, and from this date to 
the time of his death, his labours on this class 
of animals and those connected with it were 
incessant. The results of most of his investi- 
gations were published in the form of contri- 
butions to the various journals or in the 
Transactions of Societies. These papers were 
numerous, and they are all valuable. The fol- 
lowing are the most important of his papers : 
— 1818. 44 Anatomv of the Larva of Conops.” 
(In 44 Mem. Soc. d’Hist. Nat. de Paris,” t. i. 
and 44 Journ. de Phys.,” t. Ixxxviii.) — 1820. 
44 On the natural relations which exist between 
the masticating and locomotive organs of 
Crustacea, Hexapod insects, and Arachnida.” 
(Abstracted in Cuvier’s 44 Analysis of the 
Academy of Science,” 1820.) — 1820. 44 On the 
Thorax of articulated animals, particularly 
insects” (partly published in 44 Ann. Sc. Nat.,” 
t. i.). — 1821. 44 On Achlysia ” (now proved to 
be the immature 6tate of Hydrachna). (In 
44 Mem. Soc. d’Hist. Nat.de Paris,” tom. i.) — 
1821. 44 On the natural relations between Tri- 
lobites and articulated animals.” (In 44 Ann. 
Gen. Sc. Phys.,” t viii.) — 1821. 44 On the 
copulative organs of male Bombi.” (In the 
same.) — 1824. 44 Letter on the generation of 
Insects.” (“Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t. ii.) — 1824. 
44 Anatomy of Drilus flavescens.” (In the 
same.) — 1824. 44 Note on a new species of 
Achlysia.” (In the same.) — 1825. 44 De- 
scription of the Plates of Aunulosa ” in the 
great work upon Egypt. These belonged 
to the collection of M. Savigny, whose 
notes were lost in the expedition, and who, 
on account of blindness, was unable to de- 
scribe his own drawings. 1826. 44 On Ni- 
cothoe, parasitic on the Lobster” ) with 
M. Edwards). (In 44 Ann. Sc. Nat.,” tom. 
ix.) — 1826. “On a small Isopodous para- 
site upon Callianassa.” (In the same.)— 
1826. 44 Researches upon the natural history 
of the Cantharides.” (In the same.) This 
was afterwards augmented and published as 
his medical thesis. — 1827. 44 Researches upon 
the circulation of the Crustacea ” (with M. 
Edwards). ( 44 Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t. xi.) — 1827. 
44 Researches upon the nervous system of 
Crustacea” (with M. Edwards). ( 44 Ann. Sc. 
Nat.,” t. xiv.) — 1828. 44 On the Respiration of 
Crustacea” (with M. Edwards). (In the same, 
t. xv.) — 1829. “On the Anatomy of Crus- 
tacea ” (with M. Edwards). (In the same, 
t. xxi.) — 1830. 44 Resume d’Entomologie ” 
(with M. Edwards), 2 vols. 32mo. — 1830. 
44 Note on the nervous system of Crustacea ” 
(with M. Edwards). (“ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t xx.) 
— 1832. 44 Description of Cicindela 4-macu- 
lata.” (Guerin, 44 Mag. Zool.”) — 1832. “ Me- 
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raoiron various Acarid®.” (“ Add. Sc. Nat.," 
t. xxv.) — 1833. “ On the nest of Mygale 
fodiens." (“ Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr.,” 2) — 1833. 
“ On a coleopterous insect which passes a 
great part of its time under water (ASpus 
fulvescens).” (“ Nov. Ann. da Mus.," t. iii.) 
— 1833. “On the Metamorphoses of Dosithea 
and its parasitic Ichneumon.” (“ Ann. Soc. 
Ent Fr.,” t iii.) — 1833. “ On me habits of 
Sitaris humeralis.” (In the same, t iv.) — 
1835. “ Description of Meloe oollegialis. " 
(Guerin, “ Mag. Zool.”) — 1835. “ Analysis 
of Calculi found in the biliary canals of 
Insects.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t v. 2 ser.) 
— 1836. “ Researches upon Muscardine.” 
(“Ann. Sc. Nat.,” 2 ser. t v.)— 1837. “New 
experiments on Muscardine.” (In me same.) 
— 1837. “ Observations on Cyxycus.” (“Ann. 
Soc. Ent Fr.,” t. vi.) — 1837. “ On the nest 
of a Brasilian Mygale." (“ Ann. Sc. Nat”) 
— 1837. “ On the ravages of the Pyralis of 
the vine.” (In me same.)— 1837. “ On 
Scolytus,” in Loudon’s “ Arboretum et Fru- 
ticetum Britannicum.” — 1839. “ Exposition 
of various observations upon insects injurious 
to Agriculture.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” 2 ser. 
t ix.) — 1839. Entomological instructions for 
a traveller in Abyssynia.” (“ Comptes rendus,” 
t ix.) — 1839. “ On me habits of Odynerns.” 
(“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” 2 ser. t xi.) — 1840. “ Ob- 
servations on various insects which attack 
timber.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” 2 ser. t xiv.) — 
1840. “On a specimen of Bombyx Cecro- 
j>ia, reared at Paris.” (“ Comptes rendus,” t 
ii.)— 1840. “ On the Phosphorescence of 
some Articulate.” (In the same.) — 1840. 
“ Description of New Cicindelid®,” in the 
collection of the Jardin des Plantes (with 
M. Brulle). (“ Archives du Muse'um,” t. i.) 
— 1841. “ Description of New Crustacea," 
in die same collection (with M. Edwards). 
(In me same, t ii.) 

In addition to these contributions, Audonin 
wrote many of me Entomological articles in 
me “ Encyclopedic Me'thodique," and also in 
the “ DictionnaireClassiquea’IIistoire Natu- 
relle.” He wrote also the article “ Arachnida” 
in the “ Cycloptedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,” a work still publishing in parts in Lon- 
don. He also edited that portion of a new 
edition of the “ Rfcgne Animal ” of Cuvier 
which relates to me annulose subkingdom of 
animals, and contributed much matter to 
Brnlhfs “ Histoire Naturelle des Insectes.” 
He was also one of me editors of me “ An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelle*. ” 

His early papers on me anatomy of me 
Insecta, and especially those on the Anne- 
lida, introduced him to me notice of Cuvier, 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, and Latreille, with 
whom he lived on terms of intimacy, and 
from whose instruction he obtained those 
enlarged views of the relations of me animal 
kingdom which are so conspicuous in all his 
writings. In 1826 he became connected with 
M. Milne- Ed wards in researches upon me 
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Crustacea and Annelida, which resulted in 
a great addition to existing knowledge on 
the subject of the minute anatomy and func- 
tions of these animals. In me same year 
he became assistant to Lamarck and I-a- 
treille in the Jardin des Plantes, and on me 
death of the latter he was appointed professor 
of entomology in me museum attached to 
that institution. In his lectures here he paid 
particular attention to those insects which were 
injurious to vegetation. His investigation of 
me economy of insects was very extensive, 
and only a small portion of the matter he had 
collected was published before his death. He 
has left behind him fourteen quarto volnmes 
of manuscript on this subject, with numerous 
drawings, and arrangements are making for 
publishing the more important of mem. 
Many of Audonin’s published papers were on 
destructive insects, but me most important on 
this subject was one which he undertook at the 
request of me government of France, ou the 
insects which attack me vines of France. He 
was for many years engaged on this subject. 
The result was the publication of a work en- 
titled “Histoire des Insectes nuisibles a la 
vigne, et particulierement de la Pyrale qui 
de'vaste les vignolles des de'partemens de la 
Cote-d’Or, de Saone-et-Loire, du Rhone, de 
l’Herault, des Pyrenties-Orientales, de la 
Haute-Garonne, de la Charente-Iuferieure, de 
la Maine, et de Seine-et-Oise.” This work 
was published under me auspices of the go- 
vernment, and came out in six parts quarto. 
The first part appeared in 1840, but the last 
did not appear till some time after me 
author’s death, in 1843. The principal part 
of this work is devoted to me history of the 
Pyralis, a genus of insects belonging to me 
tribe of moms, which produces during its 
larva state a great destruction in me vines 
during me early part of their growth. The 
first two chapters treat of me natural history 
and classification of me Pyralis, with its geo- 
graphical distribution, The last two treat of 
the means of preventing me increase, and 
of destroying mis insect, as well as of other 
insects which are found to be injurious to the 
vines. The work is illustrated with beautiful 
plates, after drawings by me author, and, 
whether regarded as an example of careful ob- 
servation, and me application of science to a 
practical subject, or for the beauty of its illus- 
trations, is probably one of the most valuable 
ever contributed to entomology. 

Audouin fell an early victim to me pursuit 
of his favourite science. In me summer of 
1841 he visited me south of France, for the 
purpose of investigating me habits of the 
insects which injure the olive-plantations. 
Here he exposed himself to wet and cold, 
which brought on an attack of apoplexy, of 
which he died on me 9m of November, 1841. 
On me day of his funeral orations were de- 
livered at his tomb by M. Serrcs, President of 
me Academy of Sciences; M. Chevreul, 
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Director of the Museum of Natural History ; 
by M. Milne-Ed wards, and M. Blanchard. 
He was succeeded in his chair at the Jardin 
des Plantes by M. Milne-Ed wards. 

Audouin had collected a fine museum, not 
only of individual insects, but of specimens 
illustrating their economy. These were ex- 
hibited after his death at the museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes. His library was large, 
and when sold by public auction at his de- 
cease realized 20,000 francs. 

It would be unjust to Audouin to regard 
him as a mere entomologist. He was a com- 
parative anatomist ana naturalist, whose 
power of acute observation peculiarly adapted 
nim for the study of the habits and the 
structure of insects. In all his more im- 
portant papers on entomology, it is evident 
that he aid not regard insects as the end of 
his inquiries, but that he looked upon them as 
a great class of phenomena, illustrating the 
general laws that were deducible from the 
study of the whole animal kingdom. With 
him external forms were only regarded as 
dependent on an internal structure, which in 
its development, and the functions it per- 
formed, stood closely related to the whole 
animal kingdom. It was thus that he was 
led to investigate the annulose subkingdom 
of animals, and succeeded in adding to science 
so many important facts which assist in in- 
dicating the true relation of these animals to 
one or the other division of the animal king- 
dom. At present it is difficult to estimate all 
the importance of Audouin's labours, but there 
can be no doubt that, as science advances, to 
him will be given an important position in the 
history of its advancement as a comparative 
anatomist and zoologist. (W estwood. Arcana 
Entomologica ; Querard, La France LittC- 
raire.) E. L. 

AUDOUIN, PIERRE, a clever French 
engraver, born at Paris in 1768: he was a 
pupil of Beauvarlet He engraved several 
plates from pictures in the Louvre for the 
** Collection au Museum” of Laurent ; as — 
Jupiter and Antiope, after Correggio; La 
Belle Jardiniere, after Raphael ; the picture 
of the two portraits called Raphael and his 
Fencing-master, also attributed to Raphael ; 
the Entombment of Christ, after Caravag- 
gio; La Charite, after Andrea del Sarto 
(this picture is one of the first which was 
transferred from the panel upon which it was 
originally painted to canvas) ; Melpomene, 
Erato, and Polyhymnia, after Le Sueur ; two 
pictures after Terburg; one after Mieris; 
and one after Netscher. The Caravaggio is 
no longer in the Louvre : it was probably 
removed at the general restoration of the 
plundered pictures in 1815; it was formerly 
in the Chiesa Nuova, or Santa Maria, in 
Vallicella, at Rome. 

Audouin engraved also Le Gros’ por- 
trait of Louis XVIII., besides many other 
good plates : he was engraver in ordinary to 
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the king. In 1819 he obtained a medal for 
the prints he exhibited in that year. He died 
at Paris in 1822. (Joubert, Manuel de l' Ama- 
teur d’ Estampes ; Gabet, Diet ionnaire des Ar- 
tistes, &c. ; Titi, Pitture di llama.) R. N. W. 

AUDOUL, GABRIEL or GASPARD, 
a native of Provence, was an Advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, and a Member of 
the Council of the Duke of Orleans. In 
1708 he published “Traite de l’Originede la 
Regale, et des Causes de son Etablissement," 
4 to. This work became conspicuous by being 
condemned by a brief of the pope in 1710, 
and by the parliament of Paris suppressing 
the brief on the motion of the king’s advo- 
cate-general. Such is Moreri’s account, but 
Le Long, who is followed by Clement, says 
Audoul s book was condemned by an arret of 
the parliament. Adelung, however, contra- 
dicts this statement, and gives a similar 
account to More'ri’s. The book is said to be 
very rare. ( Moreri, Diet ionna ire Historique ; 
Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique; Clement, 
Bibliotheque Curieuse ; Adelung, Suppl. to 
Jbcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon.) 

J. H. B. 

AUDOVERE. [Chilperic.] 

AUDOVI'NUS. [Aldlin.] 

AUDRA, JOSEPH, Baron de Saint- Just, 
a French abbe and philosopher of the school 
of Voltaire, was born at Lyon, in the year 
1710; or, according to another account, in 
1714. The latter date is, perhaps, the more 
accurate. No particulars have transpired 
respecting his education and early pursuits. 
For many years he passed a life of philo- 
sophic leisure in his native city ; but with the 
exception of a work which shall presently be 
noticed, said to have been published by him 
in the year 1766, as the result of an intimacy 
contracted with M. de la Michaudiere, In- 
tendant of Lyon, the biography of Audra, 
from the year of his birth to the year 1768, 
is a complete blank. In this last-mentioned 
year he was appointed Professor of History 
in the Royal College at Toulouse. Audra 
was scarcely installed in his new office when 
his sympathies became enlisted in the cause 
of innocence and humanity. Toulouse, some 
years before Audra arrived there, had been 
the scene where the aged Calas suffered 
death on the wheel for a crime of which he 
was innocent France and all Europe rung 
with Voltaire’s denunciations of the cruel ana 
unjust sentence, which was ultimately re- 
versed, and thus his property was secured to 
his children. Not long afterwards, another 
innocent man, named Sirven, was accused of 
a similar crime. Sirven, with the frightful 
example of Calas before his eyes, feared to 
abide his trial at Toulouse, and with his 
family fled for refuge to Voltaire at Femey. 
He was condemned as contumacious. This 
involved the confiscation of his property, and 
the only course open for Voltaire and his 
friends was to endeavour to secure him the 
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benefit of a feir trial. Among the en- 
lightened men at Toulouse whom Voltaire 
interested in favour of his client, the Abbe 
Audra was foremost. A correspondence im- 
mediately commenced between them. Au- 
dra’s letters are not preserved, but from those 
of Voltaire, which are in his general cor- 
respondence, it is evident that Audra's exer- 
tions not a little contributed to the acquittal 
of Sirven. In the first of these letters, dated 
Jan. 3rd, 1769, Voltaire writes to Audra — 
“ This unhappy family will owe you fortune, 
honour, and life ; and the parliament of 
Toulouse will owe you the re-establishment 
of its honour, at present tarnished in the eyes 
of all Europe. You will have seen the factum 
of the seventeen advocates of the parliament 
of Paris in favour of the Sirvens. It is very 
well done ; but Sirven will owe much 
more to you than to the seventeen advo- 
cates, and you will have performed an action 
worthy of philosophy and of yourself." The 
other letters of Voltaire to Audra upon this 
subject were written at intervals between the 
date above mentioned and the nineteenth of 
J une in the following year. They all bear 
similar testimony to the high estimate which 
Voltaire formed of the energy and talents of 
his correspondent 

In the year 1770 Audra published an ano- 
nymous work entitled “ Histoire gdndrnle i 
l'usage des colleges, depuis Charlemagne 
jusqu’ii nos jours," tome premier, Toulouse, 
1770, 12mo. Only the first volume appeared. 
This work was an abridgment of Voltaire’s 
“ Essai sur les M crura,” and its latitudinarian 
and philosophic spirit gave considerable of- 
fence to the clergy and the orthodox party 
generally in France. Shortly after its pub- 
lication, Voltaire wrote to compliment Audra 
upon his performance. “ D’Alembert,” he 
says, “ is very well contented with your 
abridgment, some fanatics are not so well 
pleased, bat it is because they have neither 
esprit nor manners. For your sage hardi- 
hood you have nothing to fear ; there is not 
one word in your publication, for which they 
can annoy you. .... For the rest, you 
have an archbishop who is of the same sen- 
timents with yourself, and who will shortly 
be a member of the Academy." But this 
was an unfortunate publication for Audra. 
The archbishop of Toulouse (M. Lomenie 
de Brienne), contrary to Voltaire’s opinion, 
was unwillingly compelled to censure the 
work ; although he did this without naming the 
author. Audra nevertheless felt it incumbent 
on him to resign his professorship; he re- 
tired, overwhelmed with chagrin and disap- 
pointment, and died of brain-fever, after an 
illness of twenty-four hours, on the 17th of 
September, 1770. Voltaire was much affected 
by this event, and the editor of his works 
(70 vol. edition), in a note on the 62nd 
chapter of his “ Essai,” informs us that it 
drew tears from him a very few days be- 
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fore his death. D’Alembert, in a letter to 
Voltaire, dated December 21st, 1770, jus- 
tifies the conduct of the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse; he states the case at foil length, 
and proves that the archbishop for a long 
time withstood the representations of the 
bishops, clergy, and parliament of Toulouse, 
as to the dangerous tendency of Audra’s 
abridgment, but that he was at length com- 
pelled, contrary to his own judgment, to 
yield to their clamours, and to issue his ec- 
clesiastical censure of the publication. Audra, 
moreover, himself in a measure precipitated 
the archbishop’s censure, by indiscreetly 
stating that one of the grand-vicars had seeu 
and approved of the work. “ You see, my 
dear master,” D’Alembert says at the con- 
clusion of his letter, “ that the Archbishop 
of Toulouse has only done what he could 
not help doing with respect to the Abbd. 
Rest assured that he will never persecute 
any one; but his position will not always 
allow him to yield to the suggestions of his 
own disposition and principles, which are 
both in favour of toleration. I saw him 
myself before he set out for Toulouse, and I 
assure you that he was not in the least dis- 
posed to be unfriendly to the Abbe Audra." 

The work above alluded to as having 
been attributed to Audra, is entitled “ lle- 
cherches sur la Population des Gcneralitcs 
d'Auvergne, de Lyon, de Rouen, &c., par 
M. de Messance, reeeveur des tailles de 1’<S- 
lection de St. E’tienne,” Paris, 1766, 4to, 
The “ Dictionnaire Univereel Historique,” and 
the “ Biographic Universelle” speak of this 
work as the production of Audra, and the 
fruit of his intimacy with M. de la Michau- 
diere. Barbicr (“ Dictionnaire des Ano- 
nymes,” &c.) controverts this statement, and 
quotes Beguillet and Grimm, the latter of 
whom, in his correspondence, attributes it to 
M. de la Michaudiere; and Barbier inclines 
to the same opinion. But these writers ap- 
pear entirely to overlook the name of M. de 
Messance (the “ Biographic Universelle” 
calls him “ Mezence”), the receiver of taxes 
mentioned on the title-page ; or, at best, they 
only treat him as an imaginary personage. 
But M. de Messance was a real personage, 
and the author of the work which bears his 
name. In support of this assertion the reader 
is referred to a supplementary publication 
issued at Paris in the year 1 786, 4to., entitled 
“ Nouvelles Recherches,” &c. by M. de Mes- 
sance. In the commencing pages of this, the 
author speaks in his own person of the work 
published by him in the year 1 766. He men- 
tions it by name, and informs us that he com- 
menced it while he was secretary to M. de la 
Michaudiere, from materials originally sup- 
plied by M. de la Michaudiere. lie himself 
procured additional materials ; the work grew 
under his hands; and although he laid it 
aside for a time, he at length published it in 
the year 1766. In all this not one word is 
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said of the Abbe Audra. There is nothing 
which should lead us to suppose that De 
Messance is not the name of a real person- 
age ; and if he owed even any portion of the 
work to Audra, why should he not confess it, 
while he so frankly acknowledges his obli- 
gations to La Michaudiere? But the error 
of the “ Biographie Uni verse lie” and of Bar- 
bier may be accounted for by supposing that 
neither of them had seen the “ Nouvelles 
Recherches” of 1788. (Dictionnaire Univer- 
sal Historique ; Biographie Universelle ; Vol- 
taire, Correspondance ; Barbier, Dictionnaire 
des Anonymes, &c. vol. ii. 133, vol. iii. 125, 
126; Biographie Lyonnaise, 16.) G. B. 

AUDRADUS, who always assumed the 
appellation of Modicus, was chorepiscopus or 
rural bishop of Sens, under the Archbishop 
of Sens, Wenilon, and not a bishop, as stated 
erroneously by Oudin. He was born at the 
close of the eighth or beginning of the ninth 
century. He does not appear to have been 
distinguished otherwise than bj his visions 
or revelations, the truth of which he main- 
tained with success against more than one 
attempt by Charles the Bold to convict him 
of falsehood. In consequence of one of these 
visions, he made a journey to Rome in the 
year 849. While there he presented his 
poem “ Fons Vita*” to Pope Leo IV., who 
received it with great respect On his return 
to Sens in the same year, he was summoned 
to the council held at Paris, and in the 
month of November was deposed, together 
with all the other rural bishops, notwith- 
standing the efforts made in their favour by 
Kaban, who wrote a treatise upon the subject 
The bishopric of Chartres becoming vacant, 
Charles the Bold nominated to the vacant 
see a deacon of more than doubtful reputa- 
tion, named Burchard. Wenilon, the arch- 
bishop, before proceeding to ordain him, de- 
sired Audradus to ascertain if it were the will 
of God that Burchard should lie Bishop of 
Chartres. Audradus complied with the 
archbishop’s request, and when the bishops 
met, in the month of May, 853, to assist at 
the ordination of Burchard, Audradus pre- 
sented himself before them, and declared, in 
a prophetic tone, that God forbade them from 
proceeding with this ordination under the 
denunciation of dreadful punishments. The 
prelates were intimidated, and separated 
without proceeding further in the matter at 
that time ; Burchard was, however, ordained 
in tile following month. Audradus is sup- 
posed to have died in the year 854. He 
wrote: — 1. “ Excerpta Revelationum quas 
Audradus Modicus scripsit anno 853.” These 
extracts, or rather parts of them, have been 
printed in Du Chesne, “Recueil des His- 
toriens de France,” ii. p. 390, and in Bou- 
quet, “ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,” 
vii. 289. They are described as pious fic- 
tions which the author considered himself 
justified in making use of for the purpose of 
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impressing the minds and hearts of his au- 
ditors more forcibly, and putting an end to 
divisions and civil wars between the reigning 
princes. 2. “ Fons Vitae.” This is a poem 
written in heroic verse, and consists of three 
hundred and four verses, preceded by a poetical 
epistle addressed to Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims. It was published for the first time 
by Casimir Oudin, in his work entitled “ Ve- 
terum aliquot Gallia; et Belgii Scriptorum 
Opuscula Sacra,” Leiden, 1692, 8vo. Oudin 
has fallen into an error in attributing this 
poem to Hincmar. It has also been printed 
by Gallandius, “Bibliotheca Veterum Pa- 
trum,” xiii. 565, Venice, 1779, fol. ( His - 
tnire Littfraire de la France, v. 131 — 133; 
Ceillier, Auteurs SacrCs , xviii. 725, 726 ; Fa- 
bricius, Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infinite 
atatis , edit Mansi.) J. W. J. 

AUDRAN, the name of a very distin- 
guished French family of artists, especially 
engravers. 

The first distinguished artist of this name, 
Charles, or, as he latterly called him- 
self, Karlf. Audran, the son of Louis, and 
grandson of Adam Audran, was born at Paris, 
in 1594. After he had acquired the first prin- 
ciples of engraving at Paris, he went to com- 
plete his studies at Rome, where he is sup- 
posed to have taken Cornelius Bloemart as 
his model, and he was successful in his 
imitation. He settled in Paris after his 
return from Italy, and his first prints are 
marked with the letter C or Charles ; but in 
consequence of his brother Claude using the 
same letter, he used the letter K, and signed 
himself Karle: he died at Paris in 1674. 
There are a few prints by him after Titian, 
Ludovico and Annibal Carracci, Domeni- 
chino, Guido, Albani, A. Sacchi, P. da Cor- 
tona, J. Stella, Vouet, and Le Brun. He 
used the graver only, and, in the opinion of 
Strutt, his style is neater than Bloemart’s, 
and resembles much that of Lucas Kilian. 
His prints amount to about 130: an An- 
nunciation, after Annibal Carracci, and an 
Assumption of the Virgin, after Domeni- 
chino, are accounted the best. 

Claude Audran I., or the elder, the 
brother of Karle, was born at Paris, in 1 592, 
and established himself at Lyon, where he was 

S rofessor of engraving in the Academy, and 
ied in 1677. He showed little ability as an 
engraver himself, but his three sons, Germain, 
Claude, and Girard especially, were all dis- 
tinguished artists. Among the works of the 
father, which are not numerous, is a portrait 
of Galileo. 

Germain Audran, the eldest son of Claude 
I., was born at Lyon in 1631, and studied en- 
graving with his uncle Karle at Paris, after 
he had acquired the rudiments from his 
father. He established himself at Lyon, 
and died there, in 1710, leaving four sons, 
all of whom were artists,— Claude, Benoit, 
Jean, and Louis. Germain used the needle 
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and the graver, and was likewise a draughts- 
man ; but the majority of his works consist 
of ornamental designs, 

Claude Audran II., the second son of 
the first Claude, painter and, according to 
Heineken, engraver, was born at Lyon, in 

1639. He studied drawing for some time 
with his uncle Karle at Paris, and subse- 
quently went to Rome, and after his return 
was engaged by Le Bran at Paris, where he 
was elected, in 1675, a member, and, in 1681, 
a professor, of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, &c. He assisted Le Brun in his Battles 
of Alexander, at the Passage of the Granicus, 
and the Battle of Arbela, and in many other 
of his works, and was an imitator of his style. 
He painted in fresco, under the direction of 
Le Bran, the chapel of Colbert’s Chateau de 
Sceaux, the gallery of the Tuileries, the 
grand staircase at Versailles, and some other 
works. He drew well, and had a great 
facility of execution : his brother Girard and 
his nephews Benoit and Jean engraved a few 
plates after his works, of which the best are 
a Miracle of the Five Loaves, and the Death 
of John the Baptist. He died at Paris, in 
1684. 

Girard Audran, sometimes, but impro- 
perly, says the Abbe' de Fontenai, called 
Gerard, the third son of Claude I., designer 
and engraver, and the most celebrated of all 
the artists of this name, was born at Lyon in 

1640. His father taught him the elements 
of drawing and engraving, in which he early 
distinguished himself. He went to Paris, 
where he attracted the notice of Le Bran, 
who employed him to engrave Constantine 
the Great’s victory over Maxentius and his 
triumphal entry into Rome, which he did in 
four plates ; and Le Brun was so struck with 
his ability that he spoke very favourably of 
him to die minister Colbert, and to Louis 
XIV., who gave him apartments at the 
Gobelins. He afterwards went to Rome, 
where he remained three years, but at the 
expiration of that term he was recalled to 
Paris by Colbert, and when he returned was 
appointed engraver to the king, with a pen- 
sion for life. 

At Rome Audran engraved several excel- 
lent plates, especially a portrait of Pope 
Clement IX., from a drawing of his own. 
He was an excellent draughtsman, and in 
drawing improved many of the works which 
he engraved : this is conspicuously the case 
in the prints of the battles of Alexander after 
Le Brun ; that painter himself acknowledged 
it. Watelet says of this engraver, that for the 
beauty of their drawing alone his prints are 
very valuable, but this is only one of their 
merits ; the point and the graver in his hand 
assumed the powers of the brush, all objects 
have their natural appearance, and to pro- 
duce other works like his, he himself must 
be brought to life again, for they cannot be 
imitated. He terms him the first of en- 
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gravers for the works of the Roman school, 
and of a similar class ; which is a proper 
discrimination, for the qualities of Girard’s 
vigorous and correct style, though adequate 
to a duly faithful representation of all ob- 
jects, are not the most suitable for 6uch 
works as are distinguished for mere super- 
ficial imitation; as, for instance, highly- 
wrought stuffs, or pictures of flowers, fruit, 
and still-life. Strutt, who was himself an 
engraver by profession, terms Girard Audran 
“ the greatest engraver, without any ex- 
ception, that ever existed in the historical 
line.” 

Distance is admirably kept in Audran’s 
prints; parts are cut with great boldness by 
the graver, and other parts are merely etched 
with the needle, and the colours of various 
objects are finely distinguished by an ad- 
mixture of dots and small lines, both with 
the graver and the needle. 

In 1681 he was made a member of the 
council of the Academy of the Arts. lie 
died in 1703, aged sixty-three. 

Audran’s masterpieces are his Victories of 
Alexander, after Le Brun, of which he en- 
graved four, in thirteen plates; the Passage 
of the Granicus; the Battle of Arbela; the 
Defeat of Poras ; and Alexander’s Entrance 
into Babylon : the fifth, representing the Tent 
of Darius, was engraved by Edelinck. The 
best impressions are those printed by Goyton, 
and which bear his name, but they are very 
scarce. 

Audran etched and engraved also after 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, Andrea Sacchi, 
Titian, Romanelli, Palma the young, Anni- 
bal Carracci, Domenichino, Guido, Guercino, 
Lanfranc, P. da Cortona, Bernini, N. Pous- 
sin, Le Sueur, Coypel, Mignard, Testelin, 
Girardon, La Fage, Bourguignon, and others. 
He engraved thirty -eight plates after Le Bran. 
Among his prints after Raphael are two of 
the cartoons — the Death of Ananias, and Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra. 

He is also the author of a work on the 
proportions of the human figure, published 
under the following title, at Paris, iu 1682: 
44 Les Proportions du Corps humain, sur les 
plus belles Statues de l’Antiquite', a Paris, 
chez Audran, Graveur du Roi.” There is an 
English copy of it, which has gone through 
many editions; it contains a preface and 
twenty-seven plates of ancient statues, with 
the relative proportions of all the parts 
marked upon them. 

Claude Audran III., the eldest son of 
Germain Audran, was born at Lyon in 1658. 
He was a painter of ornaments and grotesque 
subjects in which capacity he was appointed 
painter to the king. He died in 1734, in the 
palace of the Luxembourg, of which he was 
keeper or concierge for twenty-nine years. 
There are many of his works at Versailles, 
Marly, Trianon, and Meudon. The celebrated 
Watteau is said to have been his pupil. 
h 2 
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BENotT Audran I designer and engraver, 
second son of Germain, was born at Lyon, in 
1 661. He also learnt the first principles of 
drawing and engraving front his father, and 
afterwards went to Paris, aud completed his 
studies with his uncle Girard. His prints 
are bold and clear, but they want the mel- 
lowness of his uncle’s ; he however attained 
considerable celebrity as an engraver, was 
appointed engraver to the king with a pen- 
sion, and in 1715 was elected a counsellor of 
the Academy of the Arts. He died in 1 721, at 
an estate of his own near Sens. His prints are 
very numerous ; the following are considered 
the brat : — the Seven Sacraments, after Pous- 
sin ; the Brazen Serpent, after Le Brun ; the 
Illness of Alexander, and St. Paul preaching at 
Ephesus, after Lc Sueur ; and two of Rubens’s 
series of the Life of Maria de’ Medici, the 
Birth of Louis XIII., and the Exchange of 
the two Princesses, Isabelle de Bourbon and 
Anne of Austria, by France and Spain. 

There are also twenty-five prints after 
Watteau by B. Audran ; he engraved like- 
wise several other good plates after Le Brun 
and Le Sueur; and some after Raphael, 
Dauiele da Volterra (the David and Goliath 
in the Louvre, falsely attributed to Michel- 
Angelo), Annibal darracci, Domenichino, 
Albani, Guido, Lanfranc, Caravaggio, Paul 
Veronese, Mignard, A. Coypel, and others. 
He made also copies of his uncle Girard's 
print of Porus conquered, and of Edelinck’s 
print of the Tent of Darius, after Le Brun : 
on the former is inscribed “ La Vertu plait 
quoique vaincue;” on the second, “II est 
d’un roi de se vainer® soi-meme.” 

Jean Audran, the third son of Germain, 
born at Lyon, in 1667, was also an engraver, 
anil, after Girard, was the most distinguished 
artist of this family. He also, when he had 
acquired the first rudiments firom his father, 
was sent to Paris to complete his studies with 
his uncle Girard. He distinguished himself 
as early as his twentieth year ; in 1707 he 
was appointed engraver to the king, and had 
apartments given him in the Gobelins, and 
in 1708 he was elected a member of the 
Aoademy of the Arts. He engraved until he 
was upwards of eighty years of age, and he 
1 i ved to be ninety ; he died at his apartments in 
the Gobelins, in 1756, leaving three sons, of 
whom Benoit II. was an engraver, and Michel 
one of the contractors or directors of the 
Gobelins manufactory of tapestries. Of Jean 
Audran, Strutt says — “The most masterly 
and brat prints of this artist, in my opinion, 
are those which are not so pleasing to the eye 
at first sight. In these the etchiug consti- 
tutes a great part ; and he has finished them 
in a bold, rough style. The scientific hand 
of the master appears in them on examina- 
tion. The drawing of the human figure, 
where it is shown, is correct. The heads are 
expressive and finely finished; the other ex- 
tremities well marked. He has not, however, 
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equalled his uncle. He wants that harmony 
in the effect; his lights are too much and too 
equally covered; and there is not sufficient 
diflerencc between the style in which he has 
engraved his backgrounds and his dra- 
peries." 

Jean Audran’s prints are very numerous; 
he has engraved after upwards of fifty dis- 
tinguished painters. His master-piece is, 
perhaps, the Rape of the Sabines, after Pous- 
sin. Among his portraits are those of Fene- 
lon, after Vivien, and of Rubens, after Van- 
dyck. Of his historical pieces, the following 
are the brat : Galatea, after Carlo Maratta ; 
four of the victories of Alexander, after Le 
Brun, copied from the prints of his uncle, as 
companions to the two engraved by Benoit 
from the fifth, and the print by Edelinck ; 
the Raising of Lazarus, and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, after Jouvenet ; the Resur- 
rection of Christ and the Finding of Mo6es, 
after A. Coypel ; the Coronation of Maria de’ 
Medici, and” two others of the Luxembourg 
gallery, after Rubens ; the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple, after M. Corneille ; and 
the Miracle of the Five Loaves, after Claude 
Audran, his uncle. There are many others 
of nearly equal merit 

Ixins Audran, engraver, the fourth son 
of Germain, was born at Lyon in 1670. He 
followed the same course as his brothers, and 
went to Paris to complete his education as an 
engraver with his uncle Girard, after he had 
acquired what his father could teach him. 
He had considerable ability as an engraver, but 
dying suddenly in 1712 in his forty-second 
year, he had not the opportunity of producing 
many good plates. He made some good copies, 
on a small scale, of some of the best plates 
engraved by his uncle and brothers after the 
great French masters ; he was probably em- 
ployed in a subordinate capacity by those en- 
gravers. Of his own prints, the following 
are mentioned as the brat : the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, after Seb. Bourdon ; the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, after Le Brun; and a piece 
called Le Cadavre, after Houasse. 

BenoIt Audran II., or le Jcune, the son 
of Jean, was bom at Paris, and was living 
when his fother died, 1756. He was very 
inferior to the distinguished artists of this 
family ; his prints are few, and they may be 
distinguished from his uncle’s of the same 
name, by their inferiority. He engraved 
the Descent from the Cross, after the picture 
by N. Poussin, which is now at St. Peters- 
burg ; and also the picture of Christ with his 
two disciples at Emmaiis, by Paul Veronese, 
which is likewise in the Imperial gallery at 
St Petersburg. (Laeombe, Dictionnaire da 
Beaux Arte, &c. ; L’Ahbc de Fonteoai, Dic- 
tiannaire da Artistes ; Heineken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, Sec. ; Wateletand Levesque, Dic~ 
tionnaire des Arts, See. ; Strutt, Dictionary of 
Engravers; Huber, Manuel da Amateurs, 
See.) R. N. W. 
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AUDRAN, PROSPER GABRIEL, son 
of Michel Audran contractor for the manu- 
facture of the Gobelins tapestry, and a mem- 
ber of the family of the celebrated engravers, 
was born at Paris on 4th February, 1744. 
He studied law under Pothier, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. His father purchased 
for him the situation of Conseiller au Chfi- 
telet, or judicial member of the civic court of 
Paris ; and he entered on his duties in Au- 
gust, 1768. The Chatelet was one of the 
inferior courts which, after the banishment 
of the non-conforming members of the par- 
liament of Paris, offered resistance to the 
projected judicial alterations of the chancel- 
lor Maupeou ; Audran was exiled, with the 
other members of his court, in 1771, but he 
returned in 1774, on the accession of Louis 
XVI. He resigned his judicial situation in 
1784. He 6eeuis to have before this time in- 
dulged in strong religious feelings, which 
increased till they assumed the aspect of as- 
ceticism. Fortunately for literature, his en- 
thusiasm took the direction of an intense and 
minute study of the sources of the Christian 
religion. During the Revolution he appears 
to have lived in retirement ; and though he 
favoured republican principles, he did not 
participate in any of the public ■proceedings 
of the time. The character of his studies 
pointed him oat as the person best fitted, on 
the death of Riviere, to succeed him in the 
chair of Hebrew in the University of Paris. 
It was with much difficulty that he was pre- 
vailed on to abandon his retirement ; but he 
at last accepted the chair, on the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1799. He died at Paris, on the 23d 
June, 1819. He is said to have been amiable 
in his character, but to have carried in his 
manners the peculiarities which frequently 
accompany a retired and studious life, such 
as he had led for many years. In 1 805 he 
ublished “ Grammaire Hcbraique, en ta- 
leaux,” 4 to., of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1818. In this latter year he pub- 
lished “ Grammaire Arabe, en tableaux, a 
l’usage des Etudiants qui cultivent la I^rngue 
Hebraique,” 4to. In the “ Biographie Nou- 
velle des Contemporains” (1820), the account 
of Audran differs from the above ; but it is 
there stated that little is known of him. CBiog. 
Universelle, Supplement ; Que'rard, La France 
LittCrairr.) J. H. B. 

AUDREIN, YVES MARIE, a miscella- 
neous writer and politician connected with 
the French Revolution. The date of his 
birth is not known. He was a professor 
of the College of Quimper in Bretagne, 
superintendent of studies in that of I x>u is- 
le- Grand, and coadjutor and vicegerent 
of that of Grassins, founded by Pierre 
Grassin for poor students of the town of 
Sens. He had acquired a reputation as a 
preacher, was chosen grand-vicar, ad honores, 
to several bishops, and liecame vicar-episco- 
pal of the diocese of Morbihan. He was a 
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member of the National Assembly, and, at 
the sitting of the 6th March, 1791, he distin- 
guished himself by moving that all the schools 
of the realm should be taken out of the hands 
of the particular corporations by which they 
were administered, and subjected to a uni- 
form system under the control of the cen- 
tral government — a proposal which seems to 
have attracted slight attention in its day, 
but embodies a principle which in later 
times has been the subject of much discussion 
in various parts of Europe. At a later period 
an educational superintendence, resembling 
that which Audrein appears to have had in 
view, was actually vested in a department of 
the government of France. He sat in the 
Legislative Assembly as deputy for Morbi- 
han, and represented the same department 
in the Convention. He had been the in- 
structor of Robespierre and Camille- Desmou- 
lins, had the reputation of teaching them some 
of the doctrines they practised, and was in 
his own person a violent partisan of revolu- 
tionary principles, but humane in acting up 
to his opinions. He signalised himself in 
the Legislative Assembly by denouncing the 
Spanish representative in France as an enemy 
to the constitution, and by proposing that 
the Assembly should receive the addresses of 
popular bodies. He took part in the pro- 
ceedings against Louis XVI., but used his 
exertions in favour of the younger members 
of the royal family. It is stated that, in 
1795, he wrote a book, or pamphlet, in favour 
of the daughter of Louis XVI. (who must 
have been the Duchess d’Angouleme), then 
confined in the Temple, which had the effect 
of mitigating the severity of her lot — this pub- 
lication is not mentioned by Que'rard. On the 
restoration of bishops, and the meeting of the 
Assembly of the clergy at Paris, in 1798, he 
was chosen by the directory Bishop of Quim- 
per-Corentin. In his episcopal capacity he 
attended the council convoked by the con- 
sular government in 1800, and he there 
preached a sermon inculcating principles 
which he appears to have previously pro- 
mulgated in one of his works — viz., that the 
writings of the “philosophers” were the 
cause of all the evils of the Revolution. He 
appears to have at that time retracted may 
of his old opinions, as he adduced the death 
of Louis XVI., to which he was instrumental, 
as one of those evils. He was not thanked 
for his recantation. Proceeding to Morlaix, 
the metropolis of his diocese, the diligence in 
which he travelled was surrounded by a 
band of Chouans, headed by Le Cat, who, com- 
manding the other travellers to remain quiet, 
directed Audrein to descend, and put him to 
death in retribution, as he was told, for the 
death of Louis XVI. This occurred in 
October, 1800. A list of his works will be 
found in Que'rard. The more important seem 
to be; — 1. “ Apologie de la Religion, contre 
les pretendus Philosophes,” 1797, 8vo. 2. 
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44 De l’importance de 1’ Education Publique, 
et de son influence snr toute la vie, ” 1798, 
8vo. 3. “ Recueil de discours prop res a la 
jeuuesse, dont le but est de former le citoyen 
I»ar les principes de la morale et de la reli- 
gion, ” 1790, 12mo. ( Biog . Universelle ; 

Biog. Nouvelledes Contempvrains ; Querard, 
La France Litttraire ; Analyse complclte et 
impartiale du Moniieur , &C., according to the 
Index.) J. H. B. 

AUDRICHI, EYERADO, an Italian ec- 
clesiastic, a brother of the Pious School, an 
order of comparatively modern origin, de- 
voted to the education of youth. He held a 
professorship of philosophy and mathematics 
in one or more of the schools of his order. 
He published, in conjunction with Father 
Pietro Maria Soderini, of the same order, a 
collection of I^atin plays, entitled 44 Comcedue 
et Tragodia? selectm ex Plauto, Terentio, et 
Senecd, 8vo. Florence, 1 748.” The selection 
was accompanied, according to Mazzuchelli, 
with an admirable preface, two learned dis- 
sertations, and various notes. He also pub- 
lished 44 Institutiones Antiquarian, quibus 
pnesidia pro Gnecis Latinisque Scriptoribus 
Nununis, et Marmoribus, intelligeudis propo- 
nuntur, &c.” 4to. Florence, 1756. (Adelung, 
Suppl. to J ocher, Allgem. Gelehrten Lexicon ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia ; Gdttingische 
Anzeigen von Gelehrten Sachen, 27 th Octo- 
ber, 1757.) J. C. M. 

AUDRY, AUDRI, or ALDRIC, in Latin 
ALDRICUS, SAINT, a French ecclesiastic 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. He was 
born in the district of Gatinois, of a noble 
family, a.d. 775 ; and was remarkable even 
in childhood for gravity of manner, and de- 
light in study and in the exercises of devo- 
tion. During the period of his education he 
delighted to visit monasteries, and the con- 
versation of the monks, as well as his natural 
disposition, led him, notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance of his parents, to embrace a mo- 
nastic life. He entered the abbey of Fer- 
rifcres in Gatinois just before Alcuin resigned 
the abbacy, and under Sigulfe (Sigulfus) or 
Singulfe, successor of Alcum, he made great 
advances in the studies and duties of his pro- 
fession. His merit obtained the notice of Je- 
remie. Archbishop of Sens, and subsequently 
of the Emperor Louis le Delxmnaire. He 
was made Preceptor Palatinus (by which 
Mabillon understands Chancellor), after- 
wards Abbot of Ferribres on the death of 
Adelbert, successor of Singulfe, and finally, 
a.d. 829, after the death of his friend Jeremie, 
Archbishop of Sens. Both in his abbacy 
and archbishopric he was assiduous in the 
discharge of his duty. He died 10th of 
October, a.d. 840, in the sixty-first year of 
his age, according to his anonymous biogra- 
pher ; but this statement is inconsistent with 
the year of his birth given above, from the 
same author. He was buried by his own direc- 
tions in the abbey of Ferrieres, but his body 
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was afterwards transferred to Chateau Lan- 
don. Two letters of Audry are extant, and 
are given by Mabillon. ( Vita Sti. Aldrici t 
by an anonymous writer; Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Sti. Benedicti, ssec. iv. 
pars 1 ; Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum, 6th of 
June ; Bail let, Vies des Saints , 10th of 
October ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrti, tom. xviii.) 

J. C. M. 

AUDWIN. [Alduin.] 
AUENBRUGGER VON AUENBRUG, 
LEOPOLD (called AVENBRUGGER by 
French and Euglish writers), the inventor of 
percussion as a means of detecting diseases of 
the chest, was born at Gratz in Styria on the 
19th of November, 1722. The scene of his 
medical labours was Vienna ; he was physi- 
cian to the Spanish nation in the Imperial 
Hospital of that city. 

Three methods are practised in the present 
day for detecting and discriminating diseases 
of the chest by the help of the sense of hear- 
ing. They are called 8uccussion f percussion , 
and auscultation. 

The first, succussion, is mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, and seems to have been commonly 
employed in his time for the diagnosis of 
empyema, a disease in which the pleural ca- 
vity surrounding the lung is partly occupied 
by a liquid. This mode of examination con- 
sists in shaking the patient by the shoulders, 
and listening for the sound of fluctuation. 
Hippocrates seems to have regarded it as ap- 
licable to all cases of empyema, although 
e certainly mentions the occasional absence 
of fluctuation, and accounts for it by sup- 
posing an unusual density of the fluid and 
fulness of the cavity. The truth is that the 
cases of empyema are very rare in which a 
splashing sound can be produced by succus- 
sion — for it can never occur unless air, as 
well as liquid, be contained in the pleural 
cavity. This fact was not distinctly reco^- 
uised till modern times, and ignorance of it 
had led to a disuse of succussion, until Laen- 
nec showed the real and high value of this 
process in the limited class of cases to which 
it is applicable. 

The second method of examining the chest, 
percussion , was invented by Auenbrugger, 
and has gained for its author the highest 
rank among the improvers of practical me- 
dicine. It was published by him in 1761, 
under the title “Inventum novum ex Per- 
cussioue Thoracis humaui ut signo abstrusos 
interni Pectoris Morbos detegendi,” Vienna, 
8 vo., pp. 95. This little work is stated by 
the author to have been the fruit of seven 
years’ careful and laborious investigation, in 
the course of which he had proved the facts 
again and again by the evidence of his own 
senses. His mode of examining the chest 
was by striking it with the tips of his fingers: 
from the character of the sounds thus pro- 
duced conclusions were drawn as to the state 
of the organs contained within. When the 
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lungs are in a healthy state, their tissue is 
distended with air, so that a smart stroke on 
the elastic walls in which they are inclosed 
elicits a clear hollow sound. If therefore 
the sound, on thus striking the chest, be dull 
instead of clear, the inference is that the 
lung beneath is diseased. For example, dul- 
ness of sound may be occasioned by solid 
matters filling or compressing the air-cells, 
or by a liquid in the pleural cavity inter- 
posed between the lung and the walls of the 
chest ; and in feet there are few of the va- 
rious diseases of the lungs which do not 
occasion more or less deviation from the 
normal sound of percussion. Again, over 
the region of the heart the sound is naturally 
dull, inasmuch as the heart contains no air ; 
but as the normal extent of this dull sound is 
well defined, a deviation from its natural 
limits is an important sign for distinguishing 
the disease. 

Auenbrugger’s mode of percussion did not 
differ materially from that which is now in 
general use, but he preferred having a glove 
on his hand, or a shirt drawn tight over the 
chest In the present day, percussion is per- 
formed by the naked fingers, either on the 
naked chest or on the fingers of the other 
hand of the operator closely applied to the 
chest. It has recently been proposed by M. 
Piorry that the percussion should be made on 
a small plate of ivory, which he has named 
a pleximeter, but this instrument has not been 
generally adopted. 

The “ Inventum uovum” seems to have 
been well received at the time of its publi- 
cation. It is highly spoken of in the “ Got- 
tingische Anzeigen ” and the 44 Commentarii 
Lipsienses” of that period ; it was translated 
into French by Rozicre de la Chassagne, 
and published at the end of his 44 Manuel des 
Pulmoniques,” 12mo., Paris, 1770; and, as 
Sprengel states (“ Histoire de la Medecine,” 
tom. vLj the discoveries were in part con- 
firmed by Isenfiamm, in a dissertation “ De 
difficili in observationibus anatomicis epi- 
crisi,” 4to., Erlangen, 1773. Yet strange as it 
may seem, notwithstanding this early recog- 
nition of the value of percussion, its practice 
remained almost in abeyance until, in 1 808, 
Corvisart published a French translation of 
the original work, together with long com- 
mentaries of his own on each of its para- 
graphs (8vo., Paris). The example and pre- 
cepts of this professor established percussion 
as a common practice in France at a time 
when it seemed to have been almost forgotten 
in the land of its discovery. In England it 
was little known and less practised so late as 
1824, when a translation of Auenbruggeris 
work and Corvisarfs Commentaries was pub- 
lished by Dr. John Forbes, together with 
some original observations and illustrative 
cases. In the present day percussion is uni- 
versally regarded as an indispensable process 
for discriminating disorders of the chest ; and 
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its employment, in conjunction with the more 
recent invention of Laennec, auscultation , 
has led to a rapid advance in our knowledge 
of such diseases. 

Percussion has also been practised of late 
years with great advantage in the explora- 
tion of diseases of the abdomen , and its appli- 
cation to this purpose has been brought to 
remarkable perfection by M. Piorry. 

The 44 Inventum Novum” has very recently 
been republished at Vienna under the title 
44 Leopold Auenbrugger's Neue Erfindung 
mittelst des Anschlages an den Brustkorb 
als eines Zeichens verborgene Brustkrank- 
heiten zu entdecken. Im Late in. Ori- 
ginal herausgegeben, iibersetzt and mit An- 
merk ungen versehen von Dr. S. Ungar: 
begleitet mit einem Vorworte von Jos. 
Skoda,” Vienna, 1843. The original and 
the translation are printed opposite to one 
another ; and excellent remarks are given 
by Dr. Ungar, partly for illustration of 
some difficulties in the original, partly for 
critical comparison with the more recent 
results of acoustic examinations of the 
chest. 

Auenbrugger was the author of two works 
relating to insanity 1. 44 Experimentum 
nasoens de remedio specifico sub signo speci- 
fic© in maui& virorum,” Vienna, 1776, 
8vo. 2. 44 Von der Stillen Wuth oder dem 
Triebe zum Selbst-morde, als einer wirk- 
lichen Krankheit,” Dessau, 1783, 8vo. Of 
the former of these works there is a notice 
in the 44 Gottingische Anzeigen,” May 21st, 

1778, p. 277, containing long extracts from 
the original. The form of insanity of which 
it treats is characterised by a peculiar state 
of the male generative organs, and the spe- 
cific for its relief is camphor. The author 
relates in an orderly well-written style the 
histories of twelve insane persons in whom 
the peculiar symptom was observed, and of 
whom eleven were restored to reason ; and he 
states that their recovery took place speedily, 
and by the same degrees as the restoration of 
the generative organs to their normal appear- 
ance. The treatment was not confined to the 
administration of camphor, but this was re- 
garded as the principal and specific remedy, 
and was continued for some time after appa- 
rent recovery. The cures were rapid, and 
the cases altogether very remarkable. 

Auenbrugger contributed an article to the 
44 Wienerisch-Beytriige zur praktischen Arz- 
neikunde,” 2nd vol. for 1783. Its subject 
was an epidemic dysentery at Vienna: 
44 Heilart einer Epidemischen Ruhr im Jahre 

1779. ” There is an abstract of this memoir 
in vol. i. of the 44 Gottingische Anzeigen” 
for the year 1784, p. 235. 

He wrote also a drama entitled “Der 
Rauchfangkehrer.” He died at Vienna, May 
18th, 1809. (Auenbrugger, Works ; Got- 
ti ngi&c he Anzeigen ; Biographic Medical*.) 

G. E. P. 
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AUER: there have been two German 
painters of this name. 

Johann Paul Auf.r, born at Numbers; 
in 1 636, distinguished himself as an historical 
and as a portrait painter. He went in 16S4 
to Regensburg, and placed himself for four 
years with G. C. Eimart the elder, an emi- 
nent painter of that place. Alter the expira- 
tion of the four years he returned to Niirn- 
berg; and in 1660 went to Venice, and sUidied 
some time with Pietro Liberi, called Liber- 
tino. From Venice he went to Rome, where 
he remained four years ; from Rome he went 
to Paris, where he delayed some time, and 
finally returned to Niimberg in 1670. Auer 
enjoyed a great reputation in his day, both as 
historical and portrait - painter. Sandrart 
praises his works. He painted, says Doppcl- 
mayr, several electors and other princely 
personages; and many beautiful histories, 
large and small. He coloured in the style 
of Liberi. He died at Niimberg, in 1687. 
Auer was the first husband of Susanna Maria, 
daughter of the engraver Jacob von Sand- 
rart, the nephew of Joachim von Sandrart, 
author of the “ Teutsehe Academie,” &c. 
Jacob Sandrart and the younger Eimart 
haveetched a few plates after Auer ; and the 
younger Joachim von Sandrart engraved his 
portrait. 

Anton Auer, a painter on porcelain, was 
bom at Munich in 1778. His parents kept a 
public-house at Nymphenbnrg, near Munich ; 
and, through the inspector Aulizeck, Anton 
obtained, in 1795, admission into the porce- 
lain manufactory of that place, in which his 
abilities procured him employment as a 
painter. He was instructed by Melchior, 
who succeeded Aulizeck ; and made such 
progress that he was sent, in 1807, by Maxi- 
milian I., King of Bavaria, to Vienna, to 
study painting in the imperial academy there. 
He returned to Munich m 1808, and was ap- 
pointed principal painter to the above-men- 
tioned porcelain manufactory ; and Ludwig, 
the present King of Bavaria, a well-known 
patron of the arts, ordered Auer to paint a 
table-service for him, upon each piece of 
which he was to make a copy of one of the 
best pictures in the Munich gallery. Auer, 
however, had little more than commenced 
bis laborious task, in which he was assisted 
by J. Reis, when death put an end to his 
labours, in 1814, in his thirty- sixth year. 
The work was suspended for some years, and 
was not recommenced until the accession of 
Ludwig I. ; and it is now being proceeded 
with by the following painters: — Christian 
Adler, Max. Auer the son of Anton, K. T. 
Hcinzmano, and K. F. le Feubure. Accord, 
ing to Soeltl, Auer was bom in 1777; and 
was sent to Vienna in 1809, and returned in 
the same year : the dates given are those of 
Lipowsky. He is considered the founder of 
the present Bchool of Bavarian porcelain- 
painters. (Sandrart, Teutsehe Academie der 
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Bau- Bild- und Mahlerey - Kunste ; Doppet- 
mayr, Historische Nachricht van den Nihm- 
bergischen Mathematicis und Kiinstlem ; Li- 
powsky, Baierieches Kii/istler Lexicon ; 
Soeltl, Bildende Kunst in Munchen.) 



R. N. W. 

AUERBACH, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, 
a German portrait-painter, bom at Miihlhau- 
sen in Saxony, in 1697. He settled in Vienna, 
and attained the rank of court-painter there. 
There arc two pictures in the gallery of the 
Belvedere of Vienna ;by him,— a full-length 
portrait of the Emperor Charles VI. as 
Knight of the Golden Fleece; and a large 
equestrian portrait of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in the apartment containing the pic- 
tures of his battles, by Parrocel. Auerbach 
painted also the heads of Charles VI. and 
the Count Althan, in Solimena’s picture of 
that emperor receiving from the count the 
inventory of the gallery, in 1728, which 
is placed in the hall of the grand stair- 
case of the lower Belvedere. Several of 
his portraits have been engraved; and his 
own, in folio, by A. J. von Prenner. He 
also etched a plate of himself painting his 
wife. He diet! at Vienna, in 1753, aged 
fifty-six, leaving a son, Johann Karl Auer- 
bach, who was likewise a portrait-painter. 
(Heineken, Dictionnaire dee Artistes, &c. ; 
Mechel, Catalogue dee Tableaux de Vienne.) 
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AUERELL, WILLIAM. [Averell, 
William.1' 

AUERNHAMMER. [Acrf.nhammer.] 

AUERSPERG, or AUE11SBERG, HER- 
BARD, BARON VON, bereditaiy marshal 
of Krain, the defender of south-eastern Ger- 
many against the Turks, in the sixteenth 
century. The family of Auerspcrg derives 
the name from the castle of Auersperg, or 
more correctly Auersberg, in Snabia, where 
their ancestors became known among the 
nobility as early as the tenth century. They 
afterwards settled in Krain, then a province 
belonging to the duchy of Kiimthen, or Carin- 
thia, and one of those countries which, being 
originally a conquest from foreign nations, 
received the name of “ Marken,” or frontier- 
provinces, had a particular administration, 
and were governed by “ markgrafen," or 
margraves. For some time Krain formed 
part of the Windish Mark, a name which is 
still given to a tract along the frontier of 
Hungary. In 1463 the Emperor Frederick 
III. conferred upon the chief of that family 
the hereditary dignity of Marshal of Krain 
and the Windish Mark. John Weiehaid 
Auersperg was created a count of the empire 
in 1653, and took his seat in the provincial 
diet of Suabia, for the comity of Thengen, 
which was made a principality in 1654, in 
consequence of which he became a prince of 
the empire and was admitted to the imperial 
diet. He also acquired the principalities, after- 
wards duchies, of Miinsterberg and Franken- 
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stein in Silesia, and a seat among the nobility 
of that country, which was not yet united with 
Germany, although it was a fief of Bohemia. 
Charles Joseph Auton Auersperg having sold 
Miinsterberg and Frankenstein to Frederick 
William II., King of Prussia, in 1793, his 
lordship of Gottschee, a large district in 
Krain, was created a duchy by the Emperor 
Francis II., and the present chief of the 
family, Charles Philip William, is Prince of 
Auersberg and Duke of Gottschee. The 
county of Thengen, in Suabia, having been 
mediatized after the dissolution of the Ger- 
man empire, and the foundation of the 
Rhenish Confederation, in 1806, and its for- 
mer independence not having been re-esta- 
blished at the congress of Vienna, the princes 
of Auersperg took their seat for that county 
among the high nobility (Standesherren) of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, with which Then- 
gen was united. Besides those dominions the 
family of Auersperg is possessed of the county 
of Auersperg m Krain, of the county of 
Thurn-am-Hart, in the archduchy of Austria, 
and of a considerable number of lordships in 
different parts of the Austrian empire ; but 
these vast domains are divided among six 
branches, the eldest of which has alone the 
princely and ducal title. The house of 
Auersperg belongs to the real nobility of 
Germany, that is, not to that host of barons 
and other gentlemen whose only nobility con- 
sists in the privilege of distinguishing them- 
selves from other people by putting the word 
“ von ” before their family name, but to those 
ancient families which became conspicuous 
as popular leaders in the earliest period of 
the German empire, or even before ; and 
which are generally still in possession of 
those extensive dominions in respect of 
which their ancestors had a seat in the diets. 

Herbard Auersperg, whose name is at the 
head of this article, was born about 1525, and 
distinguished himself in defending Krain 
against the inroads of the Turks, who con- 
tinued to molest the frontiers of Germany 
although the emperor was at peace with the 
Sultan. While the emperor’s ambassadors at 
Constantinople, Busbecquius, and, after him, 
Albert von Wyss, endeavoured to negotiate a 
more solid peace, Deli Mohammed and Ha- 
sun invaded Krain, in 1560, with a body of 
Albanians and other savage soldiers, who 
committed unheard of cruelties. Auersperg 
was marshal of Krain, and consequently its 
military commander. He surprised the 
Turks, killed the two chiefs with his own 
hand, routed the enemy, and made an excur- 
sion into the Turkish territory, from which 
he returned laden with booty. In 1563 he 
defeated the Turks at Kostenowicz in Bosnia, 
but he was unable to prevent Mustafa Sokol- 
lowich, l’asha of Bosnia and Herzek (Herzo- 
gevina), from laying siege to Kruppa iu 
Croatia, and taking that important fortress, 
the gallant inhabitants of which were cut to 
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pieces (1565). As Auersberg was in sight 
of the fortress with a body of 7000 men, 
some Hungarian officers charged him with 
cowardice, though the fact was that the 
Turks were four times as numerous, and 
occupied a strong position, from which they 
could not lie driven, except by a superior 
force. In the following year, 1566, Auers- 
perg found an opportunity of showing that he 
was not to be reproached for want of courage. 
He invaded Turkish Croatia, took two forti- 
fied places by storm, and proceeded as far as 
Novigrod, which he was going to besiege 
when he was informed that die Pasha of 
Kheluna was near with a superior force, 
which he had led thither by mountain roads 
for the purpose of surprising the Germans. 
But Auersperg was so watchful and quick 
diat it was the pasha who was surprised. 
The Turkish army was completely routed, 
Auersperg seized the pasha and made him 
prisoner, and the four sanjak-beys who com- 
manded under the pasha, having likewise 
been made prisoners, they were all sent to 
Vienna to be presented to die Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. During that dme the Turks had 
been compelled to confine their inroads to 
Austrian Croatia, and during the following 
seven years also Krain enjoyed a state of 
peace unknown before, so that the inhabitants 
used to call their gallant marshal the bulwark 
of Krain. In 1675 the Turks invaded Aus- 
trian Croatia with an overwhelming force. 
Auersperg resolved to attack them near Bu- 
dacki on the river Radonia, and advanced 
upon the Turks with scarcely more than one 
thousand horse, hoping to keep the enemy 
in check till his main body should come up. 
He thought that he would only have to do 
with the enemy's vanguard, but when he 
came in sight of them he was assailed by the 
whole Turkish army, and after a sharp fight 
was thrown from his horse and killed by the 
lance of a sipahi. With him fell Colonel 
Weixelberg, his lieutenant, and almost all 
his officers, among whom was his son Wolf 
Engelhard. The joy of the Turks was ex- 
treme. The heads of Auersperg and Weixcl- 
berg were severed from their bodies, and sent 
to Constantinople, together with the prisoners, 
who were paraded through the streets, pre- 
ceded by two Turkish officers who carried 
the two heads on pikes, and they were sub- 
sequently presented to the grand-vizir, and to 
Sultan Murad III. The commander of the 
Turks in that battle, Ferhad-Bey, was gallant 
enough to send Aucrsperg’s body to his 
widow ; but the imperial ambassador at Con- 
stantinople having wished to buy the heads 
of Auersperg and Weixelberg, the grand-vizir 
asked 80,000 ducats for them, adding that 
this was only a trifling price for an invalu- 
able thing. However, he afterwards pre- 
sented the ambassador with them in order to 
induce him to favour the Turkish views 
with regard to the peace which was going to 
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be settled, and the heads were finally sent to 
Laibach in Krain, where they were buried 
with the bodies, accompanied by the lamenta- 
tions of the inhabitants. (Hammer, Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reiches , vol. iii. 
pp. 400, 4.33, 511, iv. 22, &c. ; Almanac de 
Gotha; Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine En- 
ctfclopiidie , &c. ; Schbnleben, Gencalogia II- 
fustrissinue Families Principum , Comitum et 
Haronnm ab Auersperg, Laibach, 1G81, fol. ; 
George Khisl de Kaltenbrunn, Herbardi 
Auerspergii, Baronis , Vita et Morn, &c. I>ai- 
bach, 1675.) W. P. 

AUFFMANN, JOSEPH ANTON XA- 
VEK, Kapellmeister at Kempten about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, published 
three Concertos for the organ, under the 
title of “ Triplus concentus Organicus,” Augs- 
burg, 1754. E. T. 

AUFFRAY, JEAN, a French economist, 
was born at Paris in 1733. His first known 
production was published in April, 1753, in 
“ Le Me rcure,” and consisted of reflections 
upon printing and literature. In this paper 
he endeavoured to prove that the art of 
printing had caused more injury than benefit 
to learning — to enforce the propriety of ad- 
mitting uone to the profession of an author 
without an examination — and to restrain the 
printing of all books not acknowledged to be 
useful, and necessary for the advancement of 
literature. In answering objections to these 
views he afterwards undertook to show that 
the art of printing itself was retrograding 
throughout Europe. So limited a conception 
of the value of printing introduces him, not 
very favourably, as an economical writer; 
but though at no time an author of much 
merit or consistency, he has given to the 
world some just opinions. An advocate for 
restrictions in literature, he was nevertheless 
in favour of unlimited freedom in commerce. 
He proposed the suppression of apprentice- 
ship, corporations and guilds (jurandes); 
and, unmindful of the bonds he had prepared 
for authors, he argued “that the artisan 
ou^ht not to be restrained any more than the 
artist.” With much error and some truth in 
his speculations, he wrote several treatises 
upon political economy. He laboured with 
some of the most eminent of the economists 
of his day in the preparation of the Ephe- 
merides and Gazettes of agriculture and 
commerce, and published separately the fol- 
lowing works : — 1. “ Idees patriotiques sur la 
necessite' de rendre la liberte au Commerce,” 
8 vo. Lyon, 17G2. 2. ** Le Luxe consider^ 

relativementkla Population et k l’Economie,” 
Lyon, a work in which he recommends the 
often-tried experiment of sumptuary laws. 
3. “ Discours sur les avantages que le Pa- 
triotisme retire des Sciences economiques,” 
8vo. Paris, 1767. 4. “ Considdrations sur 
les Manufactures dans les Villcs mari times et 
commerqantes,” Paris, 1 768. 5. “ Essai sur les 
moyens de faire du Colisee un ctablissement 
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national et patriotique,” Paris, 1772. 6. “ Vues 
d’un Politique du Seizieme Sifccle sur la Legis- 
lation de sou temp,” Paris and Amsterdam, 
1775. 6. M Louis] XII., surnomme le Pere 
du Peuple, dontle present rkgne nous rap- 
pile le souvenir,” Paris, 1775. 

None of these works appear to have at- 
tracted much notice in his own time, and 
they are now scarcely known. They are not 
mentioned either in Brunet or Watt, nor are 
any of them in the British Museum. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of Metz 
in 1767, and of Marseille some few years 
afterwards. He died in obscurity about the 
year 1788. ( Biographic Universclle, Suppl. ; 

Prdcis des travaux de I’AcadCmie de Rouen.) 

T. E. M. 



AUFFSCHNAITER, BENEDICT AN- 
TON, was kapllmeister at Passau in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
composed largely for the church. Gerber 
gives the following list of his published 
works: — 1. “ Concors Discordia,” Niirn- 
berg, 1695. 2. “ Dulcis fidium harmonia.” 

3. “ Memnon sacer ab oriente sole animatus, 
a 4 voc. Violinis, &c.,” Augsburg, 1 709. 4. 
Five Masses, Augsburg, 1711. 5. “Duodecim 
Offertoria de venerabili Sacramento, 4 voc. et 
inst.” Passau, 1719. 6. “Cymbalum Davidis, 
vesprtinum 6eu vespra pro festivitalibns, 
&c., 4 voc. et inst.” Passau, 1 729. (Gerber, 
Lexicon der Tonkiinstler.) E. T. 

AUFI'DIA GENS was plebeian. The 
cognomina of this gens were Lurco, Orestes, 
Gemellus, and Rusticus, but Rusticus is 
doubtful. (Orelli, Onomasticon; Rase he, 
Lexic. Rei Numarice.) G. L. 

AUFI'DIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 

AUFI'DIUS CHIUS, a jurist, is quoted 
in the “ Fragmenta Vaticana ” (s. 77) as citing 
an opinion of Atilicinus. Nothing is known 
of his priod, but he must have been either 
a contemprary of Atilicinus or after him. 
[Atilicinus.] G. L. 

AUFI'DIUS, CN., was quaestor b.c. 119, 
and tribune b.c. 114. He lived to be very 
old, and Cicero knew him in the latter part 
of his life. Though he became blind, he 
used to spak in the senate, and give his 
friends his advice ; and he employed himself 
on a Greek history (Gneca Historia) (Cicero, 
Tusc. 5, 38, 112). This history was probably 
a history of Rome from the earliest times to 
his own period. This Aufidius was not the 
prson who proposed the Lex Aufidia de 
Ambitu, on bribery at elections ; this lex was 



proposed by M. Aufidius Lurco, b.c. 61. 
(Cicero, Ad Attic, i. 16.) 

Pliny {Hist. Nat. viii. 17) mentions Cn. 
Aufidius, a tribune who proposed a measure 
which repaled an old Senatusconsultum 
against the imprtation of wild beasts from 
Africa, so far as to allow the importation for 
the Ludi Circenses. In Harduin’s note on 
Pliny, it is stated that the Cn. Aufidius who 
proposed the repal of this Senatusconsul- 
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turn was tribune in b.c. 84, but no authority 
is given for the year. 

Cn. Aufidius in his old age adopted Cn. 
Aurelius Orestes, which case is alleged by 
Cicero, or the author of the oration “ Pro 
Domo” (c. 13), to show that he who adopts 
another must at the time be unable to get 
children, and must have attempted to get 
them. (Krause, Fragmenta Vet. Historic. 
Roman. ; Orelli, Onomasticon.) G. L. 

AUFIDIUS NAMUSA. [Namusa.] 

AUFIDIUS, T., has been enumerated 
among the Roman jurists, but improperly. 
He was quaestor b.c. 84. T. Aufidius was 
subsequently praetor of Asia. He aspired to 
equal some of his distinguished contemporary 
orators, but he spoke little. Aufidius lived 
to a great age. He was the brother of the 
tribune M. Virgilius, or Virginias, who, at 
the instigation of Cinna, became the accuser 
of Sulla with the view of repealing his con- 
stitutional measures. (Cicero, Brutus , c. 48, 
ed. Meyer.) G. L. 

AUFIDIUS, TITUS, an ancient physician, 
who was a native of Sicily, and appears from 
his name to have been of Roman origin. 
He was one of the pupils of Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, and must therefore have lived in 
the first century b.c. He is generally sup- 
posed to be the same person who is called 
Titus only by Cad ins Aurelianus, and said 
by him to have been a pupil of Asclepiades. 
This Titus wrote a work on the Soul, “ De 
Anima,” in which he recommended friction in 
cases of pleurisy and pneumonia, which mode 
of treatment is very properly objected to by 
Cselius Aurelianus. The same author men- 
tions that in cases of mania Titus used to 
confine his patients with cords, and employed 
flagellation and starvation, while at the same 
time he allowed them to indulge their sexual 
appetite. (Stephanus Byzantius, De Urbib. 
A vfydxiov; Cod ills Aurelianus, De Morb. 
Acut. lib. ii. cap. 29, p. 144, ed. Amman, 
De Morb. Chron. lib. i. cap. 5, p. 339.) 

W. A. G. 

AUFIDIUS TUCCA. [Tdoca.] 
AUFRE'RE, ANTHONY, son of A. 
Aufrere, of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, was born 
in 1756. Early in life he acquired a taste 
for the literature of Germany, and, at a 
time when the German language was much 
less cultivated in England than at present, 
published the following translations: — l.“ A 
Tribute to the Memory of Ulric von der 
Hutton/’ from Goethe, 1789. 2. “Travels 

through the Kingdom of Naples,” by Salis- 
Marschlius, 1795, 8vo. 3. “ A Warning to 
Britons against French Perfidy and Cruelty, 
or a Short Account of the treacherous and 
inhuman Conduct of the French Officers and 
Soldiers towards the Peasants of Suabia 
during the Invasion of Germany in 1796, 
selected from well-authenticated German 
publications,” 1798, 8vo. The translation 
was accompanied by an “ Address to the 
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People of Great Britain,” by Aufrere ; and 
as the whole was intended to arouse his 
countrymen to the dangers of French in- 
vasion, an abridgement was published for 
more general circulation. 

Aufrere also edited the “ Lockhart Let- 
ters,” 2 vols. 4to., a task which devolved 
upon him in consequence of his marriage 
with Matilda, the youngest daughter of 
General Lockhart, of Lee and Camwath, to 
whom the papers had been left, with an in- 
junction that they were not to be examined 
until after the lapse of half a century from 
their date. The correspondence throws con- 
siderable light on the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. Aufrere was a frequent con- 
tributor to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” He 
died at Pisa, on the 29th of November, 1833. 
{Gentleman' 8 Magazine, vol. i., New Series, 
1834, p. 535; Literary Memoirs of Living 
Authors of Great Britain , 1798, p. 23.) 

J.W. 

AUFRE'RI, ETIENNE, an eminent 
French jurist, for whose life scarcely any 
materials exist. Aufreri mentions, in his 
“ Decisiones Capellm Tolosame,” that Pierre 
de Leon, Archbishop of Toulouse, appointed 
him official in the archiepiscopal court, in 
1483. A form of citation issued by the 
Parlement of Toulouse in 1497 begins, 
“ Estienne, &c., au premier huissier.” In 
the edition of the “ Stilus suprema; curiae 
Parlamenti Parisiensis atque Tolosani,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 1 530, he is spoken of as the 
“ distinguished Etienne Aufreri, an eminent 
professor of civil and canon law, and during 
his lifetime president of the inquests in the 
Parlement of Toulouse.” In the “ Biograph ie 
Toulousaine ” it is stated that Aufreri died on 
the 11th of September, 1511. No authority 
is given for this assertion, and Lamourcux, 
in tne Supplement to the “ Bio^raphie Uui- 
verselle,” says that the date is evidently 
incorrect. Lamourcux, however, does not 
assign any reason for thinking it incorrect ; 
and is himself in error when he states that 
Aufreri was born about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, when it is certain 
that he was the official of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse in 1483. In the “ Biograph ie 
Toulousaine ” it is said that Aufreri “ pro- 
fessed law” (professa le droit) at Toulouse 
in his twentieth year; by which probably 
nothing more is meant than that he became 
a legal practitioner at that a^e. 

The following legal treatises by Etienne 
Aufreri are re-printed in Ziletti’s collection, 
entitled “ Tractatus universi Juris in unum 
congesti 1. “De Recusatiouibus” (“Of a 
court declaring that it has not Jurisdiction”), 
vol. iii. part 1. 2. “ De Testibus” (“ Of Wit- 
nesses”), vol. iv. 3. “ De Potestate Seculari 
super Ecclesiis et Ecclesiasticis Personis” 
(“ Of Secular Jurisdiction over Churches and 
Ecclesiastical Persons”), vols. xi. and xvi. 
4. “ De Potestate Ecclesiastica super Laicis et 
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eorum rebus'* (“Of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction adopted for after-life the name of Aufresne. 
over Laymen and their property”), vol. xiii. On the 30th of May, 1765, he passed the 
The third aud fourth of these treatises were ordeal which in that age decided the fate of 
published at Paris, in 1514, with another a French actor, by making his debut in the 
entitled “ Repetitio Clementina prim® et Comtfdie Fran^aise, where he performed the 
Clericorum, de officio et potestate judicis part of Auguste in “ Cinna.” He was success- 
Ordinariis ” (“ On the Ordinary Office and ful, and is said to have enjoyed much public 
Jurisdiction of a Judge — a repetitio on the favour, but to have been unpopular with his 
first of the Clementina ‘ ut Clericorum' ”), brother actors. He seems to nave been am- 
which appears from its title to have been an bitious of creating a new school of acting in 
academical exercise or prelection. We have tragedy and serious comedy, but to have 
been unable to learn whether this was the found insuperable barriers in his way. 
first edition of these treatises : if the date of Though thus at war with his brethren, he 
Aufreri’s death in the “ Biographic Tou- was nevertheless raised to the rank of a so- 
lousaine” be correct, it was a posthumous cius in the Comddie Fran^aise. He after- 
publication. A work of Aufreri entitled wards left France. He visited Prussia, 
“ Decisiones curia Archiepiscopalis Tolos®, where Frederic the Great admired his acting, 
dicta Decisioues Capella,” of which an en- and, after a tour through Italy, visited Vol- 
larged edition was published at Lyon, in taireat Ferney, in 1776. He afterwards spent 
1616, we have not seen. According to Ca- his days in Russia, where Catherine II. gave 
tel, it is merely a continuation aud commen- him a distinguished reception. He died in 
tary on the “ Decisiones Capella Tolosana” the year 1806, at the age of ninety-seven, and 
of Corserius. Catel states that Aufreri is said to have acted the part of Auguste 
mentions, in his preface, his having com- within a few months of the aay of his death, 
menced the work, m 1483, at the request of ( Biog . Uni verse He.) J. H. B. 

his patron, the Archbishop of Toulouse. The AUGE, DANIEL D’, also known by the 
44 Stilus curia Parlameuti Tolosani,” pub- Latinized form of his name Augentius, was 
lished with that of Paris in 1530, and re- born at Villeneuve-rarchevcque in the dio- 
published in 1551 by Du Moulin, has notes cese of Sens, in Champagne, in the first half 
by Aufreri. Du Moulin, in the preface to of the sixteenth century. He was a man of 
this work, speaks in high terms of Aufreri’s considerable learning, and became royal pro- 
learning and practical skill. His reputation fessor of the Greek language in the university 
was great among the canonists of Ids own of Paris in the year 1578. He had pre- 
time, some of whom were in the habit of viously been tutor to the son of Francois 
quoting him by his baptismal name alone. Olivier, chancellor of France. He died in 
The treatises mentioned above as included in the year 1595. At his death he bequeathed 
Ziletti’s collection, are characterized by great forty thousand crowns to his niece, who was 
power of condensation and lucid arrange- married to a wine-merchant named Antoine, 
ment. A marked inclination to extend the This lady murdered her husband in order 
limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as far that she might marry a person of the name 
as possible may be attributed to his early of Jumeau: the crime was discovered, and 
practice in the church courts. (Catel, Mtf- the murderess hanged, and Jumeau broken on 
moires de V Histoire de Languedoc ; Biographic the wheel. 

Toulousaine ; Du Moulin, Stylus Parlamenti Auge was the author of the following 
Parisiensis (Preface); Pasquier, Recherches works:— 1. “ Oraison consolatoire sur la 
de la France ; Ziletti, Tractatus Universi Mort de Messire Francis Olivier, chancelier 
Juris, iii. iv. xi. xiii. xvi. ; Biographic Uni - de France, h Madame Antoinette de Cerisay, 
verselle. Supplement.) W. W. sa femme,” Paris, 1560, 8vo. 2. “Deux 

AUFRESNE, JEAN RIVAL, an actor, Dialogues de l’Invention Poetique, de la 
whose original name was Rival only, was vraie Connaissance de l’Histoire, de l’Art 
the son of a watchmaker of the latter name Oratoire, et de la Fiction de la Fable,” Paris, 
in Geneva, where he was born in 1709. His 1560, 8vo. 3. “Discours sur 1’ Arret donne 
father was a friend of Rousseau and Voltaire, au Parlement de Dole en Bourgogne, tou- 
and a man of literary tastes and habits, in chant un Homme accuse et convaincu d’etre 
which the son partook. His theatrical talents loup-garou.” La Croix du Maine states that 
are said to have been developed while he this work was printed, but does not say 
was on a visit to Normandy, about the year where. 4. “ L’Institution d'un Prince Clinf- 
1757. A professional actor being seized with tien, traduite du Grec de Synfese, dvegue de 
illness just before he was going to act his Cyrene. Avec une Oraison de la vraie No- 
part in a tragedy, Rival, after some hesita- blesse, traduite du Grec de Philon Juif,” 
tion, was prevailed on to take his place, and Paris, 1555, 8vo. 5. “Quatre Homelies de 
received such encouraging applause that he Saint Macaire, Egyptien, contenant la vraie 
resolved to seek his fortune on the stage. Perfection necessaire et utile h chacun Chnf- 
This choice was the subject of much morti- tien,” Paris and Lyon, 1559, 16mo. 6. 

fication to his respectable Genevese relations, “ Epitre a noble et vertueux Enfant An- 
aud it was to spare their feelings that he thoine Thelin, fils de noble Guillaume The- 
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lin, auteur du livre intitule Opuscules 
divius, en laquelle est traite du vrai Patri- 
moine et Succession que doivent laisser les 
Peres it leurs Enfans,” printed at the begin- 
ning of the “Opuscules divins,” which he 
edited, Paris, 1505. 7. “Recueil des plus 
belles Sentences et manicres de parler des 
Epitres familicres de CSceron. llecueillies 
premierement par un docteur Italien, nomme 
Christophe Capharo, mis en Francois par 
Daniel d’Auge,” Paris, 1556, 8vo. 8. He 
published, with notes, a poem of Sannazaro, 
entitled “ De Morte Christi Lamentati,” Paris, 
1557, 4to. 9. " D. Gregorii, Nysssc pontificis, 
magni Basilii fratris, de Immortalitate Ani- 
mse, cum sua sorore Macrina dialogus, nun- 
quam ante hoc ueque Gnece neque L atino ex- 
cusus. Daniele Augentio interprete,” Paris, 
1557, 8vo. Printed without the Greek text. 
10. “ Divi Basilii Homilia de Invidia. Ex 
Dan. Augentii Interpretatione, cum ejusdem 
Notis," Paris, 1586, 4to. This edition has 
the Greek text 1 1 . “ Theodori Gaza; En- 
comium Canis, Grseci!. Latino fecit et Notis 
illustravit Dan. Augcntius,” Paris, 1 590, 4to. 
12. “Epitaphium Gelonidis, Macrini Con- 
jugis," printed in Gruter’s “ Delitite Poetarum 
Gallorum,” pt. i. p. 263. (La Croix du 
Maine and Du Verdier, Bibhotlieques Fran- 
foises, edit. Rigolejr de Juvigny; Bayle, 
Bictiommire Histonque, edit in 8vo; More'ri, 
Bictionnaire //istorique.) J. W. J. 

AUGE'ARD, MATTHIEU, a priest, was 
born at Tours, in the year 1673. He was 
secretary of the seal under M. Chauvelin, who 
was keeper of the seals from 1727 to 1737. 
His death took place at Paris, on the 27th of 
December, 1751. His works are — 1 . “ Arrets 
notables (les differens Tribunaux du Roy- 
aume, sur plusieurs Questions importantes 
du Droit Civil, de Coutume, de Discipline 
Ecclesiastique, et de Droit Public," 3 vols. 
Paris, 1710 — 1718, 4to. The first volume, 
which was printed in 1710, contains decrees 
passed between the 29th of March, 1696, and 
the 5th of June, 1709. The second, dated 
1713, contains similar documents from the 
15thof July, 1681, to the 5th of August, 1710; 
and the third volume, dated 1718, com- 
mences with the 25th of January, 1690, and 
extends to the 14th of August, 1710. It 
would appear, therefore, that he printed as 
soon as he had collected sufficient materials 
to form a volume. This work was under- 
taken in imitation, or rather as a continua- 
tion, of the “Journal du Palais,” by Blon- 
deau, Gueret, and others. It was well re- 
ceived, and Augeard afterwards employed 
himself in collecting many decisions which 
had previously escaped his notice, with the 
intention of publishing an improved edition, 
in which he proposed bringing the whole 
body of decrees into one chronological series. 
He did not live to carry out this design, but 
the work appeared in this improved form in 
1756, in 2 vols. fol., edited by Richer. This 
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new edition contains decrees down to the 
commencement of the year 1736. Augeard 
also took part with J. B. Brunet in an en- 
larged edition of Denys le Brun’s “Traite' 
de la Communautc entre Mari et Femme,” 
published at Paris, 1754, 1776, fol. ( Moreri, 
Bictionnaire Historiquc; Barbier, Examen 
critique des Bictionnaires ; Querard, La 
France Littdraire ; Beauvais, Biographic 
Universelle, edit. 1838.) J. W. J. 

AUGE'ARD, N., or, according to the 
“ Biogntphie Universelle,” Jacques Matthieu, 
firmer-general and secretaire des commande- 
mens to Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
was born at Bordeaux in the year 1731. It 
appears that he was sent early to Paris, 
where, aided by the advantages of ability and 
person, and the influence of his family, which 
was one of the first in Bordeaux, his career 
was highly successful, until the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary movement in 
France. He was devoted to the royal family, 
and soon became an object of jealousy to the 
opposite party. His clerk Seguin accused 
him in the month of October, 1 789, of having 
formed some design against the nation. He 
was immediately arrested and his papers 
seized ; and the subject was referred to the 
Chatelet, by which tribunal, after a strict in- 
vestigation, he was acquitted, on the 8th of 
March, 1791. This affair gave rise to the 
following pieces: — “Me'moire pour M. Au- 
geard, Secretaire des Commandemens de la 
Reine,” Paris, 1 789, 8vo. “ Compte rendu a 
l’Assemblce Ge'ne'rale des Representans de la 
Commune, par M. Agier, au nom du Comitd 
de Recherches, le30Nov. 1789," Paris, 1789, 
8vo. “ Lettre de M. Blonde, ancien avocat 
au Parlement, h M. Agier, President du Co- 
mitd des Recherches de la Ville, au sujet de 
son Compte rendu a la Commune de I’affaire 
du Sieur Augeard,” Paris, 1 789, 8vo. “ Eclair- 
cissemens donnes a un des MM. de 1’ Assem- 



bled Nationale, par M. Agier, au sujet de la 
Lettre de M. Blonde, ami et conseil du Sieur 
Augeard,” Paris, 1 790, 8vo. “ Re'ponse de 
M. Blonde aux Eclaircissemens donnes par 
M. Agier, dans l’affaire de M. Augeard,” 
Paris, 1790, 8vo. “ Plaidoyer pour M. Au- 
geard, par M. de Bonnitrcs," Paris, 1790, 8vo. 
The public suspicion against him may have 
been augmented by the circumstance of his 
having, some time before his arrest, and with- 
out authority as it is asserted, requested the 
committee of farmers-general to give him 
the earliest notice of vacancies in all lucrative 



posts, supporting his demand by the assurance 
that their compliance would be agreeable to 
the queen. The committee assented, though 
with some reluctance ; but when the queen 
was informed of what had taken place, she 
openly declared her disapprobation of the 
conduct of her secretary, and carefully ab- 
stained from all interference in the appoint- 
ments. This circumstance, notwithstanding, 
contributed much to strengthen the general 
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belief that financial employments were placed 
at the disposal of the queen. 

Three months after the acquittal of Au- 
geard, — namely, in June, 1791, -the king 
actually attempted to escape from Paris, and 
was stopped at Vareunes. Augeard, fearing 
that this event might lead to vet more serious 
consequences to himself, made his escape to 
Brussels as soon as he was informed of the 
arrest of the royal family. Here he met the 
French princes, and drew up the manifesto 
which they published against the constitution 
of 1791. He returned to Paris for a short 
time, and took part in some political intrigues ; 
but prudently retired again in 1792, and thus 
avoided the dangers of the reign of terror. 
In 1799, when tranquillity was restored by 
the events of the 18th Brumaire, he returned 
to France, and lived peaceably at Paris until 
his death, which occurred on the 30th of 
May, 1805. Augeard was the last of the 
farmers -general. He left behind him me- 
moirs of the various intrigues of the court 
from 1771 to 1775, which have never been 
published. He is also said to have left many 
valuable manuscripts relating to the history 
of finance. He was intimately acquainted 
with all the proceedings of the court, the in- 
trigues of the Revolution, and the secret 
movements of the coalition against the re- 
public. (Rabbe, Biographic aes Contemjfo- 
rains ; Biographic Modernc; Le Moniteur 
(1805), p. 812; Biographie (Jniversclle , edit. 
1 843 ; Catalogue of printed Books in the Bri- 
tish Museum.) J. W. J. 

AUGE'NIO, ORA'ZIO, was born at Monte 
Santo Castello in Romagna, according to a 
conjecture of Mazzuchelli, in 1527. His 
father, whose name was Louis Augenio, was 
a physician, and practised with great success 
for upwards of sixty years in the cities of 
Romagna and Tuscany. He obtained the 
esteem of Pope Clement VII., who attached 
him to his service. The fame of the father 
was of great assistance to the son, and he com- 
menced his studies at Fermo with unusual ad- 
vantages. He studied with diligence classical 
and general literature, and attended the courses 
on philosophy and theology. He took his de- 
gree of doctor of medicine at an early age, 
upon which he was appointed professor of 
logic in the university of Macerata, a post 
which he resigned at the end of two years, in 
order to take part of the chair of the theory 
of medicine at Rome. Here he continued 
till 1563, when he removed to Osimo for the 
urpose of practising his profession. He, 
owever, did not remain long here, and in 
1570 practised at Cingoli, and in 1573 he 
again removed to Tolentino. He continued 
to practise at Tolentino till 1577, when he 
was elected professor of practical medicine 
in the university of Turin. Some of his 
biographers state that he had, during this in- 
terval, held a chair of medicine in Pavia and 
Paris, but this appears to be erroneous. In 
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Turin he was the colleague of Giovanni 
Costea da Lodi, and continued there till 
1593, when, on the death of Bernardin 
Pateino, he was appointed professor of theo- 
retical medicine in the university of Padua. 
The emoluments of this chair were much 
more considerable than those of the others 
which he had occupied. He received at first 
as his stated income 900 florins annually; 
but so highly were his services valued by 
the senate of Venice, that in 1699 they in- 
creased his salary to 1100 florins. He died 
at Padua, in 1603. 

Augenio published a great number of 
works on the various departments of medi- 
cine. Many of these have been collected and 
published in folio at various places, under the 
title “ Opera omnia.” The first edition ap- 
peared at Frankfort, in 1597 ; the second in 
1 600 ; and the same was published again at 
Venice in 1602, and a second time in 1607. 
One of the first works published bv Augenio 
was a compendium of the practice of medicine, 
and was entitled “ Compendium totius Medi- 
cine?, ” Turin, 1580, 8vo. In 1570 he pub- 
lished a work on blood-letting, with the title 
“ De Sanguinis Missione libri tres,” which 
was printed in 12mo. at Venice. He after- 
wards enlarged this work very considerably, 
and it was published again at Geneva, in 
1575, with the title “ De curandi Ratione per 
Sanguinis Missionem libri xvii.” He consi- 
dered bleeding an entirely revulsive remedv, 
and recommended the abstraction of blood in 
inflammation from parts distant from the 
seat of disease. In this work he describes 
at great length the process of cupping and 
the application of leeches, and combats the 
views of Botalli and Arcangelo Mereenario. 
Other editions of this work were published 
at Turin in 1584, at Venice in 1597, and at 
Frankfort in 1 598 and 1 605. The next work 
of Augenio was on renal and calculous dis- 
eases, with the title “De medendis Calcu- 
losis et exulceratis Renibus,” 4to. Camerino, 
1575. This, like most of the author’s works, 
is exceedingly verbose, and is principally 
devoted to the relatiou of a case cured by 
sulphuric lemonade. In 1577 he wrote upon 
the plague, the object of his labours being to 
point out the means of preventing it. His 
work was entitled “Del modo preservarsi 
dalla Peste libri tre,” Fermo, 1577, small 
8vo. This book is written in Italian, al- 
though it is generally quoted with its Latin 
name. The author gives as his reason for 
writing it in his mother tongue, tliat it was 
intended for the use of the whole community. 
It was published again at I^eipzig in 1598. 
In 1579 he published, at Turin, the first 
twelve books of a work consisting of dis- 
cussions on various medical subjects, entitled 
“ Epistolarum et Consultationum Medicina- 
lium libri xxiv., in duo6 tomos distributi.” 
The second twelve books were published at 
Turin, in 1580. They were afterwards re- 
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published together in folio at Venice, in 
1592, and at Frankfort in 1597 and 1600. 
In 1600 he published a series of letters, en- 
titled 44 Epistolarum Medicinalium tomi tertii, 
libri xii.,” Venice, folio. These letters were 
principally against the views held by Ales- 
sandro Massaria, and contained an exposition 
of the author’s views on the principal doc- 
trines of Galen and Hippocrates. In 1695 
he published a work on the question of the 
periods of utero-gestation at which children 
may be born alive. It was entitled 44 Quod 
homiui non sit certum nascendi tempus libri 
duo,” 8vo. It was republished afterwards at 
Frankfort in folio, as well as with some of 
his other works. He maintained in this 
work, against the general opinion of his time, 
th$t children lived who were bom at the 
eighth month of utero-gestation. He also 
relates a case in which the Ctesarean section 
was performed and the life of the child saved, 
although the mother died. The last work of 
Augenio, and probably the best, was pub- 
lished by his 6on after his death, and was on 
the subject of fever, and particularly of a 
form of that disease which he had observed 
from 1568 to 1572. It was entitled 44 De Fe- 
bribus, Febrium Signis, Symptomatibus, et 
Prognostico, libri septem, ab ipso authore ab 
anno 1568 usque ad 1572 singuli conscripti: 
nunc vero post ejus obitum ab Hilario Au- 
genio authoris filio in lucem emissi,” Venice, 
folio, 1605. This work treats first of the cure 
of the symptoms of epidemic fevers ; secondly, 
of epidemic fevers iu general ; and thirdly, 
of the cure of small-pox and measles. lie 
strongly recommends bleeding in all cases of 
fever, even in infants and delicate persons. 
It may be here, however, observed, that the 
practice which is successful in one epidemic 
may not be in another, and we have had in 
this country recently instances of fevers pre- 
vailing, and requiring at different times 
almost opposite modes of treatment. There 
is yet another production of Augenio men- 
tioned by his biographers, entitled 44 Consilia 
qutedam Medica,” which was published at 
Frankfort, in 1605, in the “Consilia Medici- 
nal ia” of Joseph Lautenbach. (Mangetus, 
Biblioth. Script. Med. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d’ Italia ; Biog. M&licale ; Eloy, Diet. Hist, 
de la Medecine ; Augenio, Works.) E. L. 
AUGENTIUS. [Auge.1 
AUGER, ATHANASE, ABBE', was bora 
at Paris, on the 12th of December, 1734. He 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, but 
was always devoted to the study of the clas- 
sics, particularly to that of the Greek and 
Roman orators. He was for some time pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the college of Rouen. 
Afterwards he was made, by the Bishop of 
Lescars, grand- vicar of that diocese. Enjoy- 
ing an income which, though small, was suf- 
ficient for his very moderate wants, he spent 
the greater part of his life in Paris, immersed 
in his classical pursuits, careless of all that 
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passed around him, and perfectly happy in 
the belief that the illustration of the master- 
pieces of ancient eloquence was the purpose 
for which he had been sent into the world. 
Having been offered a profitable ecclesiastical 
cure in Normandy, he reftised it, saying with 
surprise, “ If I should accept this place, who 
would translate Demosthenes ?” 1 1 is religious 
feelings are described as having been warm 
without bigotry. He attempted preaching, 
and believed himself to be qualified for suc- 
cess in sacred oratory ; but, after a time, he 
gave it up, alleging as his reason the weak- 
ness of his voice. One of his friends, how- 
ever, says (and the abbe’s published writings 
confirm the opinion), that his sermons showed 
no real eloquence. The early storms of the 
French revolution passed over his head with- 
out materially disturbing his contemplative 
repose ; although he was so far aroused as to 
publish opinions of a moderate and rational 
cast, on some questions of national interest. 
La Harpe, and other literary men who took 
a part in the first scenes of the political drama, 
studied under the Abbe Auger, and regarded 
him with respect and affection. He died on 
the 7th of February, 1792. In the Academy 
of Inscriptions, of which he was a member, 
H^rault de Sechelles, one of his pupils, pro- 
nounced his 44 eloge,” which was printed in 
the second volume of the abbtfs posthumous 
works. There was promised, for the same 
collection, a long life of Auger, by his friends 
Paris and Selis, which, however, never ap- 
peared. 

The works of the Abtx? Auger were of two 
classes, — original compositions, and transla- 
tions from the Greek. His works of the first 
class (all of which, like those of the second, 
were published at Paris) were the following: 
1. “ Discours sur l’E'ducation,” 1775, 12mo. 
2. 44 Projet d’ Education Publique, precede de 
quelques Reflexions sur l’Assemblee Nation- 
ale,” 1789, 8 vo. 3. 44 Cate'chisme du Citoyen 
Francois,” 1791, 8vo. 4. 44 Des Gouveme- 
ments en general, et en particular de celui 
qui nous convient,” 1791, 8vo. 5. 44 Combicn 
il nous importe d’avoir la Paix,” 1792, 8vo. 
6. 44 De la Constitution des Romains, sous les 
Rois et au temps de la Re'publique.” This 
treatise, the most elaborate which proceeded 
from the author’s pen, is reported to have oc- 
cupied him at intervals during more than 
thirty years. The part of it which is strictly 
systematic is followed by a second part, which 
is properly a life of Cicero, treated in its re- 
lations to the history and political state of 
Rome in the orator’s time. The work exhibits 
both talent and learning. The French biblio- 
graphical books describe it as having been 
printed in 1792, in 3 vols. 8vo. It fills like- 
wise the first volume and the greater part 
of the second in the 44 OEuvres Posthumes 
d’Athanase Auger,” Paris, 1792 — 93, 10 vols. 
8vo. The remainder of the collection con- 
tains Auger’s translat ions from Cicero. 7. 44 De 
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la Tragddie Grecque," 1 792, 8vo., designed 
as an introduction to a translation of the ex- 
tant Greek tragedies, but not published till 
four days after the author’s death. 8. Two 
Memoirs in the collection of the “ Acadc'mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,” 1793, voL 
xvi., “ sur Lycurgue,” and “ sur des Restitu- 
tions faites au texte de Lysias et d’lade.” 

Auger’s translations are the following: — 
1. “ Harangues d'Eschine et de Demosthhne 
sur la Couronne,” 1768, 8vo. 2. “ CEuvres 
completes de Demo6thene et d’Eschine, tra- 
dnites en Francois, avec des Remarques sur les 
Harangues et Plaidoyers de ces deux Ora- 
teurs, et des Notes critiques et grammaticales 
cn Latin sur le texte Grec," 1777, 4 vols. 
8vo. j 1 788, fi vols. Hvo. ; 1804, 6 vols. 8vo. ; 
and, edited by J. Planche, with the Greek 
text, 1819 — 21, 10 vols. 8vo. 3. “ (Euvres 
complete* d’Isocrate,” 1783, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. 
“ Discours de Lycurgue, d’Andocide, d’lsde, 
de Dinarque, avec un Fragment sous le nom 
de Demaae,” 1783, 8vo. ; and again, 1792, 
8vo., under the title “Les Orateurs Athd- 
niens,” &c. 5. “ (Euvres completes de Ly- 
sias,” 1783, 8vo. In the same year Auger 
edited the original of Lysias : “ Ly site Opera 
omnia, Grace et Latine, cum versionc nova, 
&c., edidit Athanasius Auger,” 1783, 2 vols. 
8vo. and 4to. 6. “ Home-lies, Discours, et 
Lettres Choisies, de S. Jean Chrysostome,” 
1 785, 4 vols. 8vo. 7. “ Discours Choisis de 
Cice'ron,” 1 787, 3 vols. 12mo. 8. “ Harangues 
tiroes d’Herodote, de Thucydide, et des 
CEuvres de Xenophon,” 1788, 2 vols. 8vo. 
9. “ Homelies et Lettres Choisies de S. Basile 
le Grand,” 1788, 8vo. 

Upon the Abbe Auger’s merits as a trans- 
lator and annotator of the Greek orators, 
opinions are now unanim ous. He was a man 
of good taste, good sense, and great industry ; 
but he possessed neither acuteness nor com- 
rehensivenesa enough to distinguish him 
ighly as a classical critic, nor force or elo- 
quence enough to qualify him for doing jus- 
tice to the master-pieces of Attic oratory. His 
few Latin annotations on Demosthenes and 
eEschines are of little value. His historical 
explications are more elaborate and vuluable. 
Of his translations, those from Isocrates 
are by far the best; and, indeed, the flowing 
style of tills orator fitted him well for 
exercising the pen of Auger, whose feeble 
circumlocutions and polished elaboration of 
language convey a most inadequate image of 
the pregnant vigour of Demosthenes. Per- 
haps the first edition of the translations may 
have been better than those which followed; 
for he himself, dissatisfied with the work as 
it first appeared, voluntarily undertook the 
toil of re-casting it almost entirely, confessing 
in his preface of 1 788 that he had previously 
adhered too slavishly to the letter of his ori- 
ginal, and had failed in attaining that ease 
and lightness which he regarded as essential 
to the merit of such compositions. The 
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general correctness of Auger's Demosthenes, 
both in point of style ana in rendering the 
substance of his author's meaning, with its 
unquestionable superiority to the partial 
translations previously executed by Tourreil 
and D’Olivet, has gained for it in France a 
popularity which cannot be said to be unde- 
served. But the French critics acknowledge 
freely the inability of his translations to com- 
municate an idea of the original ; and his 
editor, Planche, in announcing his edition of 
the translations as revised and corrected, 
avows that he has endeavoured to bring 
them, in many places, closer to the specific 
conciseness of the Greek text. (Fioyraphie 
Unicerselle ; Querard, La France Litter u ire, 
vol. i. 1827 ; Hcrault de Sdchelles, ICIoge 
d’Athanase Anper ; De Castres, Les Trois 
Siecies de la L literature Franfoise, i. 56 ; La t 
Harpe, Lyce Sr, xiv. 328 — 340; Becker, De- 
mosthenes als Staatsbiirgcr, &c. p. 152 — 158, 
1830; Planche, Preface.) W. S. 

AUGER, EDMOND, an active and able 
Jesuit of the sixteenth century, was born of 
poor parents, in the French diocese of Troyes, 
in the year 1515. Begging his way to Rome 
with a letter of introduction to the well- 
known Jesuit father Le Fevre, but finding 
on his arrival that Le Fevre was dead, he 
considered himself fortunate in obtaining per- 
mission to serve in the kitchen of the Jesuit 
establishment. The attention of Saint Igna- 
tius was soon attracted by the promising 
talents of the young Frenchman, who, being 
admitted to the noviciate, and passing through 
it with great distinction, was afterwards em- 
ployed to teach the principles of poetry and 
eloquence at Perugia, at Padua, and in 
the Collegio Romano. The French bishops, 
alarmed by the success of the Hugonot doc- 
trines, requested assistance from father Lay- 
nez, the general of the Jesuits ; and Auger, 
who was selected as one of the missionaries, 
returned to his native country in 1 559. In 
his preaching and other professional labours 
in the south of France he was exposed to 
many perils. At Valence in Dauphine' he 
was sentenced by the Baron des Adrets to be 
hanged ; and it was only when he stood on 
the ladder that he was saved by the interces- 
sion of a Hugonot minister. Escaping from 
Valence, he continued his exertions with re- 
doubled zeal, till, in 1575, he was chosen to 
fill the office of confessor to the weak and 
bigoted King Henry III., of whose supersti- 
tious follies Auger, deservedly or not, bore 
in public estimation the principal blame. 
After a time, indeed, he became tired of his 
equivocal position. Although he refused a 
bishopric, he retired from the court, and soon 
afterwards obeyed a summons of the general of 
his order to return to Italy. He died at Como, 
in 1591. His Jesuit biographer gives him 
credit for having converted more than forty 
thousand heretics ; and it is at any rate cer- 
tain that he advised measures of extreme 
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severity for their suppression. His eloquence 
as a preacher was highly admired by his 
Catholic contemporaries, one of whom calls 
him “ the Chrysostom of France.” He pub- 
lished several controversial treatises, of which 
a list, probably incomplete, is given in the 
“ Bibliotheca” cited below. Among his other 
works were these : — an esteemed Catechism ; a 
“ Metauceologie sur le sujet de la Congrega- 
tion des Pe'nitens,” Paris, 1584, 4to. ; and 
a work entitled “ Le Pedagogue d’Armes h 
un Prince Chretien, pour entreprendre et 
achever heureusement une bonne guerre 
victorieuse de tous les ennemis de son 6tat 
et de l’eglise,” 1568, 8vo. (Alegambe, &c., 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, 1676, 
p. 182; More'n, Dictionnaire Historique ; 
Feller, Dictionnaire Historique. ) W. S. 

AUGER, LOUIS SIMON, a French man 
of letters, whose industry and temporary 
reputation were somewhat greater than his 
talents, was born at Paris on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1772. His earliest literary attempts 
were vaudevilles and other petty dramas ; but 
being soon taught that his strength did not lie 
in original invention, he applied himself to the 
more congenial task of criticism, biography, 
and political writing. In early manhood he 
was employed in a subordinate character in 
the administrative departments of the govern- 
ment; but, having attained some literary 
reputation, he withdrew, in 1812, from the 
place he held in the bureau of the minister 
of the interior, and received an appointment in 
the imperial commission which was charged 
with the examination and composition of clas- 
sical works. Thenceforth he was a literary 
man by profession, and one of the best rewarded 
literary men of his times. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, he was named censor- 
royal ; but, having advocated the cause of the 
royal family during the hundred days, was 
displaced, and suffered a short imprisonment. 
He was re-appointed to the censorship on the 
second restoration of Louis XVIII., and in 
1816 received a pension. On the remodel- 
ling of the Institute of France in the same 
year, and the expulsion of the obnoxious 
members. Auger was named to one of the 
two places which had become vacant in the 
academy. He was next appointed, with a large 
salary, to be a member of the commission for 
the French Dictionary; in 1820 he became 
one of the censors, under the law which sus- 
pended the liberty of the press ; and in 1827, 
on the resignation of M. Raynouard, he was 
named perpetual secretary of the French Aca- 
demy. In the midst of this uninterrupted train 
of worldly successes, Auger’ s life came sud- 
denly to a premature close. On the evening of 
the 2nd of January, 1829, after having spent 
some hours in his own house with M. Barante, 
he went out and never returned. Three 
weeks afterwards his body was found in the 
Seine, near Meulan. Difficult though it was 
to understand what could have made such a 
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man weary of his life, there could yet be no 
doubt, from the appearance of the corpse, and 
from his known opinions, that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

Auger’s literary labours were voluminous 
and diversified ; but there is not among them 
any original work which can preserve him 
from being forgotten. He was successively 
editor, or principal contributor, in several 
newspapers and other periodicals; amongst 
which were the “ Decade Philosophique ” 
(afterwards called the “ Revue H ), the “ Jour- 
nal de l’Empire,” the “ Journal General de 
France,” a ministerial paper, which, after 
having written down its circulation to a frac- 
tion, he quitted in 1817 to perform the same 
service for the “ Mercure de France,” another 
organ of the government. In these publica- 
tions he maintained a bitter warfare against 
some of the most distinguished men of the 
day, such as Jouy, Constant, and his worst 
enemies the expelled academicians, who 
revenged themselves for their expulsion by 
continually' ridiculing their subservient suc- 
cessor. One of the most whimsical of his 
controversies was that with Madame Genlis, 
whom he had offended by a criticism on her 
work “ De 1’ Influence des Femmes dans la 
Literature.” For the charge of pompousness 
and egotism, constantly brought against him 
by his assailants, there was abundant reason, 
both in his writings and in his personal 
demeanour. His compositions are justly de- 
scribed likewise as being usually dry and 
unanimated. But he was a person of good 
sense, industry, and activity, and maintained 
with no inconsiderable ability the cause of 
literary classicism against the followers of 
the fashionable romantic school. His origi- 
nal works, published elsewhere than in 
periodicals, were the following: — 1 and 2. 
Two unsuccessful vaudevilles. 3. “ E / loge de 
Boileau-Despre'aux,” Paris, 1805, 8vo. ; an 
essay which was crowned by the Institute, 
and received with general applause. 4. M Eloge 
de Corneille,” Paris, 1808, 8vo., which re- 
ceived from the Institute an accessit or sup- 
plementary prize. 5. “ Abrtfg^ de Geogra- 
phic Physique et Politique,” Paris, 1808, 1809, 
12mo. 6. “ Ma Brochure en response k celles 
de Madame de Genlis,” Paris, 1812, 8vo. 
7. “ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Cer- 
vantes,” Paris, 1825, 8vo. 8. “Observations 
sur la Nature de la Propritfte Litteraire,” 
Paris, 1826, 4to. (a memoir of 8 pages pri- 
vately printed for the Literary Commission). 
9. The “ Discours Preliminaire ” of the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” and a large num- 
ber of the biographical articles contained in 
that work. At the time of his death he was 
engaged In completing an elaborate “ Com- 
mentaire de Moliere,” on which he had 
laboured very long. 

Those publications of Auger, however, 
which were most useful, as well as most nu- 
merous, were the editions of French authors 
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which appeared under his superintendence, 
with occasional notes, and elaborate prefatory 
notices, biographical and critical. Querurd 
enumerates thirty-two editions thus published 
by Auger, among which the most voluminous 
are the works of Duclos, Boileau, Montes- 

r 'eu. Count Hamilton, Voltaire, and Moliere, 
“ Lyce'e ” of La Harpe, and select works 
of lieaumarchais, Sedainc, and others. ( Bio- 
graphic Universelle, Supplement ; Biographic 
ties Hommes Vivants ; Biographie des Con- 
temporains ; Querani, La France Littdraire.) 

w s 

AUGEREAU, ANTOINE, better known 
by the Latinized form of his name Augurel- 
lus, a printer and bookseller of Paris. The 
greater part, if not all, the productions of 
Augereau’s press bear date from the year 1 53 1 
to 1 544, inwhichlatter year he probably died, 
as no work is known to have been printed by 
him after that period. He is said to have 
printed also in conjunction with Jean Petit 
and Simon de Colines. His hooks are dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of tlieir execution, 
and the excellence of the type both Greek 
and Roman. La Caille ranks him among 
the improvers of the Roman character. He 
also says that he was one of the first who 
cut punches for Roman letters, the character 
hitherto employed being for the most part 
Gothic. This statement must be qualified, 
being true only as to France, for the Roman 
character had been used in Italy and in Ger- 
many nearly seventy years before Augereau 
printed. Panzer enumerates several of the 
productions of his press. (Panzer, Annates 
Typographic t, viii. 153, See. ; La Caille, His- 
toire de t Imprimerie et de la Librairie, 104 ; 
Greswell, A view of the early Parisian Greek 
press, i. 126 ; Lottin, Catalogue des Libraires 
el des Libraires- Imprimeurs, 24, and part ii. 
p. 3; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliographicum, 
art. “ Plutarchus,” p. 344.) J. W. J. 

AUGEREAU, PIERRE FRANCOIS 
CHARLES, DUC DE CASTIGLIONE, was 
born in the faubourg St. Marceau, on the 
11th of November, 1757. His fhther was a 
mason, his mother was a vender of fruit : 
they could give the boy no education, and, 
abandoned to his own impulses, he contracted 
a hardy reckless character, which was con- 
tinually involving him in scrapes. Like many 
other wild youths, he sought refuge in the 
army. Little is known of his early career, and 
that little has been highly coloured by the ma- 
lice of the Bonapartists. He served as a pri- 
vate soldier, first in the (cavalry) regiment of 
Bourgogne ; then in the Marquis de Poyanne’s 
regiment of carbineers, and ultimately entered 
the Neapolitan service, in |which he rose to 
the rank of sergeant. About the year 1787 
he was encouraged and assisted.by the Baron de 
Talleyrand, at that time French ambassador 
to the Neapolitan court, to establish himself 
as a fencing-master at Naples. He continued 
to exercise this profession till be was obliged, 
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like all his countrymen, to quit the kingdom, 
in consequence of the violence offered by 
the Parisians to Louis XVI. on the 10th of 
August, 1792. 

He returned to Paris in September, 1792, 
at the moment when a foreign enemy had 
penetrated into Champagne, and volunteers 
were enrolling themselves for the defence of 
the country. He joined one of the Parisian 
battalions that was marched into La Vendee. 
Among these raw levies of men the trifling 
military experience of Augereau was of use. 
He distinguished himself in the war of La 
Vendee by his courage and activity, and rose 
rapidly in rank ; ana early in 1793 was trans- 
ferred to the army of the Pyrenees with the 
rank of adjntant-general. The most dis- 
tinguished portion of Augereau’s military 
career, and probably the happiest part of his 
life, was that which elapsed between the period 
of his appointment to the army of the Pyre- 
nees and his first political mission to Paris, 
1797. 

He continued with the army of the Pyre- 
nees till September, 1795. At first he was 
under the command of Dugommier. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the 24th of 
J uly, and at the re-capture of Bellegarde on 
the 18th of September, 1793. Early in the 
following year he was promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade, and in that capacity 
earned new laurels in the blockade of 
Figueras, May, 1794. Scherer succeeded not 
long after to die command of the army of foe 
Pyrenees, and under that commander Auge- 
reau contributed mainly to foe victory gained 
over the Spaniards on the Fluvia, in June, 
1795. 

The French government was about this 
time alarmed at foe aspect of affairs in Italy. 
Bonaparte having resigned foe command of 
foe army of Italy, in May, 1795, Kellerman, 
personally brave, but unfit to command in 
chief was appointed his successor. The 
peace with Spain in 1796 left foe general and 
army of foe Pyrenees at foe disposal of the 
government, and Scherer, with 12,000 of his 
best troops, among whom was Augereau with 
the rank of general of division, was trans- 
ferred to Italy. The Austrian army had also 
been reinforced. The Austrians were inter- 
posed between Genoa and the French army ; 
foe season was far advanced, and Scherer 
became anxious to re-establish his communi- 
cations with Genoa, in order to be able to 
retire with security into winter-quarters. 
He resolved therefore to risk a battle. The 
French army, consisting of 35,000 or 36,000 
men, occupied foe line of foe Borghetto; foe 
left division, under Scrrurier, was stationed at 
Ormea; two divisions, under Massena and 
Laharpe, were at Sucharello and Castel- 
Vecchio ; and two, under Augereau and Soret, 
opposite Borghetto. The Austrians, amount- 
ing to 45,000, had their head-quarters at 
Finale; foe right wing at Gavessio, the 
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centre at Rocca Barbene, and the left wing 
at Loane. Massena attacked the Austrian 
centre at daybreak of the 22nd of November, 
drove back the enemy, and bivouacked at 
night-fall on the heights of S. Jacopo; on 
the 23rd he skirmished with the right of the 
enemy, and held it in check. While he was 
thus engaged, Augereau debouched on the 
Borghetto, attacked the enemy’s left, and car- 
ried every position. Serrurier, who had in the 
meanwhile kept the superior Austrian force 
opposed to him at bay, was reinforced with 
two brigades on the evening of the 23rd, and 
on the 24th attacked in his turn, and drove 
back the Piedmontese upon Ceva. The 
Austrians, haring lost great part of their artil- 
lery, magazines, and baggage, and 4000 pri- 
soners, abandoned the Riviera of Genoa, and 
retreated across the Appennines. Had Scherer 
been an enterprising general, he might have 
followed up his victory by the conquest of 
Italy ; but he was not, and, satisfied with re- 
establishing his communications, he retired 
into winter-quarters, and himself returned to 
Nice. This battle established Augereau’s 
reputation as a general of division. 

On the 13th of February, 1796, Bonaparte 
again took the command of the army of Italy, 
and an enthusiastic confidence in the com- 
mander-in-chief appears to have inspired 
Augereau, like all his fellows in arms, with 
redoubled zeal. The campaign of 1796 is 
part of the history of Napoleon : here it will 
only be necessary to enumerate the actions in 
which Augereau took a part, and the part he 
took in them. On the 13th of April, after a 
forced march of two days, he stormed the pass 
of Millesimo, and forming a junction with 
Joubert and Mesnard, drew the Austrians 
from their positions, and obliged Provera, 
with 1500 soldiers, to capitulate. On the 
1 5th of the same month Augereau stormed 
the redoubts of Montesimo, formed a junction 
with the division under Serrurier, and pre- 
vented the Sardinian and Austrian armies 
from joining. On the 16th of April he 
stormed and took the fortified camp of the 
Piedmontese at Ceva ; on the 7th of May he 
entered Casale. On the 10th of that month 
he decided the fight of Lodi by his gallant 
charge along the bridge over the Adda at the 
head of his division. He crossed the Po on 
the 16th of June at Borgo-forte. Bologna 
surrendered to him on the 19th, and on that 
occasion the cardinal-legate, his staff, and 
some hundreds of Roman soldiers were taken 
prisoners. Augereau took Lugo in July, and 
gave the town up to be plundered for three 
hours. His obstinate resistance at Lonato on 
the 1st day of August, and at Castiglione on 
the 5th, checked W urmser’s advance upon 
Mantua, and rendered unnecessary the hasty 
retreat that Napoleon had in contemplation. 
On the 25th of August Augereau crossed the 
Adige and forced the Austrians back upon 
Roveredo, where they were defeated on the 
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3rd and 4th of September. After the battle 
of Roveredo, Augereau fastened upon 
Wurmser, and obtained advantages over him 
at Primolano on the 7th, and at Bassanoon the 
8th of September. On the 10th Augereau 
advanced from Padua upon Porto Legnano, 
and hemming in Wurmser by his movement 
between his own and Massena’s division, 
obliged the Austrian general to throw him- 
self into Mantua. On the 11th Augereau 
captured Porto I^egnano ; joined Sahaguet, 
and on the 15th took possession of Forts 
George and the Favorite, and the bridge- 
head of Mantua. When Alvinzi advanced 
across the Brenta in November, Augereau 
was equally enterprising and successful. On 
the 7th he attacked the enemy and drove him 
back upon Bassano, and on the 14th at Arcole, 
as at Lodi, he decided the day by a daring 
and well-timed charge along the bridge. 

In the beginning of 1797 Augereau was 
sent by Bonaparte to present tne trophies 
taken from the enemy in the campaign of 
1796 to the Directory. In Bonaparte’s 
official dispatch to the Directory, he said that 
Augereau had requested permission to visit 
Paris on his private affairs. In reality, how- 
ever, Augereau was selected for this charge 
under the impression that he was a resolute, 
unreflecting man of action, for the twofold 
purpose of becoming the military tool of the 
Directory, and conciliating the republicans, 
who were already becoming jealous of the 
general of the army of Italy. Augereau was 
received with flattering marks of distinction 
by the Directory, and on the 9th of August 
he was appointed to succeed Hoche in the com- 
mand of the seventeenth military division (of 
Paris). He fulfilled at first the expectations 
entertained of him, in so far as recklessly 
obeying any commands imposed npon him by 
the Directory went On the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor (4th of September, 1797) he executed 
punctually and with audacity the directions 
of the majority of the Directors : entered at 
the head of his guards the hall of the Council 
of Five Hundred, and arrested the members 
who were condemned to deportation. But in 
discharging his commission he contracted a 
taste for political intrigue which had not 
been suspected. Politics were with him, as 
with most uneducated men, an affair of senti- 
ment, not of opinion. He w as zealously at- 
tached to the new order of things, which had 
afforded him an opportunity of raising him- 
self. The cordiality which Bonaparte felt it 
prudent at that time to profess for the blus- 
tering democrats, Augereau really felt In- 
stead of remaining a mere link between 
Bonaparte and them, he became involved in 
all the intrigues of the faction. The Direc- 
tory accordingly soon found it necessary to 
remove him from the command of the divi- 
sion of Paris. Hoche’s death (15th of Sep- 
j tember, 1 797) occurred opportunely for them : 
Augereau was nominated his successor, and 
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repaired to Offenbourg, the head-quarters of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, about 
the end of that month. 

He still, however, kept up an active cor- 
respondence with his democratic allies at 
Paris, and being animated, like the rest of 
them, with a spirit of propagandism, fo- 
mented revolutionary movements in the 
south-east of Germany. After the peace of 
Carapo-Formio (17th of October, 1797) 
Bonaparte had returned to Paris. The 
Austrian ministry complained of the pro- 
ceedings of Augereau as a breach of the 
treaty to Bonaparte, who made vehement 
remonstrances to the Directory. Augereau 
was in consequence removed from the army 
of the Sambre and Meuse, and sent, in Janu- 
ary, 1798, to Perpignan, to command the 
tenth military division. 

Augereau had, after the 18th of Fructidor, 
been instigated by his party to aspire to be 
made a Director. His defeat had irritated 
him against the Director}'. His removal to 
Perpignan by their authority completed the 
alienation. He soon learned the part Bona- 
parte had taken in the transaction, and his 
enthusiasm for the general was turned into 
hatred for the politician. Augereau regarded 
himself as the champion of the Revolution 
(there he overrated his own importance), 
Bonaparte as the champion of the anti-revolu- 
tion : there he was right. There were, sub- 
sequently, brief truces and alliances between 
Augereau and Napoleon, but all confidence, 
all cordiality, ail sincere friendship was gone 
for ever. 

At Perpignan the political connections 
formed by Augereau at Paris were kept up. 
The military duties of his appointment were 
not of a nature to engross his attention. In 
1799, having been elected a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, by the department 
of Haute-Garonne, he resigned his command 
and returned to Paris. On the 20th of June, 
the Council chose him for its secretary. On 
the 14th of September he spoke in favour of 
Jourdan’s motion for declaring “ the coun- 
try in danger.” When Bernadotte resigned 
the portfolio of the ministry of war, Augereau 
again mounted the tribune, and declared in 
vehement and somewhat vulgar language his 
devotion to the cause of the national repre- 
sentatives. Bonaparte was aware that much 
of this patriotic zeal was aimed at his person, 
but he took no notice of it. The revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire(9th November, 1799) was 
accomplished without his having been allowed 
an opportunity of declining to take part in it, 
and without his being able to prevent it 
When all was over, he reproached Bonaparte 
for 44 having entertained a project for benefit- 
ing the realm, and neglected to invoke the 
assistance of Augereau.” In the decimated 
Council of the Five Hundred he maintained a 
profound silence. 

In January, 1800, Augereau was appointed 
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to the command of the Gallo-Batavian army, 
and remained at its head till after the battle 
of Hohenlinden. He was superseded by 
Victor, in October, 1801. Andreossi, who 
was at the head of his staff, published in 1802 
an able memoir on the operations of tills 
army during the time that Augereau com- 
manded it. As some vulgar and bigoted 
idolaters of Napoleon persist in undervaluing 
the military talents of Augereau, the opinion 
of an impartial and critical judge like An- 
dreossi ought, in justice to him, to be men- 
tioned : — 4 * The Gallo-Batavian army was, 
properly speaking, a mere flanking corps, but 
it performed its task in a distinguished man- 
ner. This was owing to the character of its 
commander, to his extensive knowledge of 
military operations, to his habits, which in- 
spired him with the confidence which regards 
reverses as of no moment that would throw 
less experienced leaders into confusion, and de- 
cide them to make a disadvantageous retreat.” 
Augereau remained without active military 
employment till ‘September, 1805. He re- 
sided during this interval for the most part 
at a property called La Houssaye, near Melun, 
which he had purchased. But he visited 
Paris frequently, and kept up his correspond- 
ence with the democratic faction. The First 
Consul was informed of all his movements by 
the police, but appeared to pay no attention 
to them. He railed with vulgar violence at 
the Concordat (15th July, 1801, and April, 
1802); and was, with Lanncs, about to 
leave the carriage when they discovered, on 
the 1 1th of April, 1802, that they were being 
conveyed to the first mass celebrated at Notre 
Dame since the establishment of the republic. 
When Bonaparte asked him what he thought 
of the ceremony, he replied that it was very 
fine — 44 there only wanted the presence of the 
million of men killed in putting down what 
was now re-established.” Augereau’s dis- 
like of religion was, like his politics, a senti- 
ment merely, not an opinion. Naturally of 
an unreflecting, impetuous disposition, he 
had received in youth neither moral nor re- 
ligious instruction. All that he knew of re- 
ligion was, that it was professed by priests, 
who were hostile to the Revolution. As a 
matter of party, he railed at religion, without 
knowing what it was. He felt, however, the 
ascendancy of Napoleon, and did not struggle 
against him. He continued, as before, a 
hater and despiser of the church and the 
aristocracy ; but he swam with the tide, and 
accepted, with others, titles at the hand of 
the emperor. On the 19th of May, 1804, he 
was created a Marshal of France ; on the 1st 
of February, 1805, a Commander in the 
Legion of Honour ; and, not long after, Due 
de Castiglione. The title is, in itself, an ex- 
pression of Napoleon's opinion of Augereau’s 
conduct on that eventful day, which all bis 
peevish and slighting language at St. Helena 
cannot efface. 
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In September, 1805, Augereau led the 
army which had been collected for the inva- 
sion of England across the Rhine at Hiinin- 
gen, and joined the great army in Germany. 
In the course of this campaign he defeated 
the Austrian general Wolfskehl, on the east 
shore of the Lake of Kostnitz and took 
Lindau and Brcgenz. In the war with 
Prussia, in 1806, he rendered distinguished 
services at the battle of Jena. When Poland 
was invaded, he dispersed a Russian corps 
on the 27th of December ; and, a few days 
later, he had a horse killed under him in the 
affair near Golymin. At the battle of Preus- j 
sisch-Eylau, though exhausted by rheumatic 
fever, he caused himself to be tied to his ' 
horse, and in this manner joined the fight. 
His troops gave way under a heavy cannon- 
ade and a blinding snow'-storm. lie endea- 
voured to rally them, but was dangerously 
wounded and carried from the field. Under 
the influence of wounds and fever, he ex- 
claimed to Napoleon, who passed at the time, 

44 It is shameful ; you send us to be butchered !” 
The emperor replied, 44 Marshal, you shall 
return to France, to have your wounds cured.” 
He continued in the retirement to which he 
was sent by these words till 1809. 

The exigencies of the Peninsular war 
called him from his retreat The siege of 
Gerona was intrusted to him in 1809 : the 
place capitulated to him on the 11th of Oc- 
tober. He defeated Blake and (VDonnel ; but 
being in turn defeated by the Spaniards, was 
forced to fall hack upon Barcelona. This 
reverse, which was not justly attributable to 
Augereau, but was a necessary consequence 
of the general progress of events in Spain at 
that time, irritated Napoleon, and Macdonald 
was ordered to take the command in Cata- 
lonia. 

Augereau’s next appearance on the theatre 
of public events was in Napoleon’s last cam- 
paigns in Russia and Germany. When the 
emperor invaded Russia in 1812, one of the 
armies appointed to hold Germany in check 
and cover nis rear was intrusted to the Due 
de Castiglione. He was stationed at Berlin. 
The appearance of an advanced guard of Cos- 
sacks excited, on the 13th of February, 1813, a 
popular insurrection in the city, which was 
only suppressed by resorting to the use of artil- 
lery. A few days after this struggle Augereau 
evacuated Berlin. He has been accused by 
his couutrymen of not being sufficiently alert 
and energetic in suppressing or opposing the 
preparations made in Prussia in 1812 — 13 to 
throw off the F rench yoke ; but a dispassionate 
consideration of facts does not substantiate 
the charge. What a soldier could do by 
military means, he did; but the force which 
overpowered him and his master was a moral 
one. It was not against a German army, but 
against the German people, he had to con- 
tend. The struggle was too unequal. In 
April Napoleon appointed Augereau gover- 
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nor-general of the grand-duchy of Frankfort 
and Wurzburg, lie was present and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Leipzig, 
where he maintained his position in a wood 
for a whole day. 

The French armies having been concen- 
trated within the French frontiers, Augereau 
was, in January, 1814, placed in command 
of the army of the East (composed of the 
sixth and seventh divisions), which had its 
head-quarters at Lyon. On the 22nd of that 
month he called upon the citizens of Lyon to 
take arms against the enemy. He kept head 
against the Austrians under Bubna till the 
11th of March, when he was defeated by 
Bianchi at Macon. On the 18th he was 
again defeated by the Prince of Hesse-Hom- 
burg at Villefranche. In consequence of 
these reverses he was under the necessity of 
evacuating Lyon under capitulation, and fall- 
ing back upon Vienne and Valence. It was 
in the last-mentioned town that Augereau 
announced to his soldiers the abdication of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Napoleon, in his proclamation to the 
French people, issued after his return from 
Elba, accused Augereau of having surren- 
dered Lyon without defence, and in his pro- 
clamation to the army he denounced him and 
Marmont as traitors. The events of Auge- 
reau’s campaign in the valley of the Rhone 
afford no ground for such a charge; and Na- 
poleon had abdicated five days before Auge- 
reau’s recognition of the Bourbons appeared. 
Napoleon had ceased to calculate upon the 
personal attachment of Augereau after 1797, 
when the latter had become a member of 
the democratic party. Augereau, like many 
other French generals, had long entertained 
the opinion that Napoleon was sacrificing 
both them and their country to his ambition ; 
and Augereau was one of the few who had 
told him this to his face. As long as France 
and Napoleon were one, Augereau continued 
the struggle ; but when the nation had ac- 
knowledged another dynasty, he went along 
with it. The influence which the house of 
Talleyrand possessed over Augereau’s mind, 
from early associations, seems to point at the 
individual who may be supposed to have 
ultimately decided him to pursue this line 
of conduct. But though his acknowledge- 
ment of the Bourbons implies no stain on his 
character, the terms in which he spoke of 
Napoleon in the order of the day which an- 
nounced his recognition of the new dynasty 
to the soldiers under his command, and still 
more his rudeness to the ex -emperor in an 
accidental interview near Valence, betrayed 
a coarse mind. 

Augereau, on his arrival in Paris, was 
made by Louis XVIII. a member of the 
council of war, and (4th of June) a Chevalier 
de St. Ixmis. In March, 1815, the king ap- 
pointed him to command the fourteenth divi- 
sion (of Caen). Like Ney, he was obliged, 
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to give way to the enthusiasm of the soldiery. 
On the 22nd of March he issued an order of 
the day, declaring “ the emperor is in the 
capital” — “his rights are imprescriptible.” 
But, more fortunate than Ney, Augereau was, 
from Napoleon’s personal animosity, left 
without employment, and even excluded from 
the Chamber of Peers. He was restored to 
this assembly on the return of the Bourbons, 
and nominated a member of the court-martial 
which was appointed in the first instance to 
try Ney, but declared itself incompetent. 
The condemnation and execution of Ney are 
understood to have affected Augereau so 
strongly as to accelerate his death. He re- 
turned to his estate La Houssaye, and died of 
water in the chest, on the 12th of June, 
1816. He left no family, though twice mar- 
ried. His brother Jean-Pierre, Baron Auge- 
reau, who was his adjutant, inherited nis 
estates, but not his peerage. 

When the utter neglect which Augereau 
experienced in his childhood, and the irre- 
gularities into which his ungovernable tem- 
per precipitated him in youth, are taken into 
account, his successful career in after-life 
implies the possession of an ample fund of 
just feeling and no ordinary powers of self- 
control. Vulgar and reckless in his expres- 
sions he continued to the last, and was more 
the creature of impulse than of principle ; but 
with his utter want of education it could 
scarcely be otherwise. He was eager to ac- 
quire money, and, like most of his associates, 
not remarkable for delicacy as to the means 
by which he procured it But he was not 
cruel. He was capable of lasting gratitude, 
and not prevented by false shame for his low 
origin from showing it, as is proved by his 
attachment to the family of Talleyrand. His 
domestic character was amiable: an un- 
friendly judge admits that his wife 44 was very 
happy with him.” When he thought of mar- 
rying, he commissioned his notary to find 
out for him “ a young woman of good family, 
prudent and fair.” Bourriennc appears to 
have estimated his political character with 
tolerable justice : “ Augereau, an old repub- 
lican, and always a republican, although 
made Duke of Castiglione by Napoleon, had 
always been one of the discontented. After 
the fall of the emperor, he was of the very 
considerable number who became royalists, 
not from love of the Bourbons, but from 
hatred of Napoleon. . . . Exaggerated in 
everything, like all men who have had no 
education, Augereau issued a proclamation 
against him, violent and even grossly libel- 
lous.” While there was a hope for demo- 
cracy, Augereau was a democrat ; when mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and the church were re- 
established under Napoleon and the Bourbons, 
he retained his sentiments, and gave vent to 
them rudely and recklessly in private society, 
but submitted to the current of events and 
took his share of the promotion that was I 
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going. It is upon his abilities as a soldier 
that his fame must rest, and in this point of 
view he stands at the very top of the class 
which, unable of itself to command in chief, 
is in the colossal and complicated system of 
modern warfare indispensable to a com- 
mander. Las Casas, echoing Napoleon, does 
him less than justice, and yet the picture is 
favourable : — 44 He preserved order and dis- 
cipline among his soldiers, and was beloved 
by them. His attacks were regular and made 
with precision ; he divided his columns and 
placed his reserves well ; and fought with in- 
trepidity, but all this was only for a day. 
Conqueror or conquered, he felt discouraged 
in the evening. His words and manners gave 
him the appearance of a fire-eater, which he 
was not by any means after he was gorged 
with honour and riches.” The last trait is 
incorrect and unjust. We have the testimony 
of Andreossi to the extraordinary power of 
bearing up under reverses which Augereau 
displayed on the Main and the Rednitz in 
1 800 and 1 801 ; and the man who saved Bo- 
naparte by the determined and prolonged 
stand he made at Castiglione, fought so obsti- 
nately at Preussisch-Eylau, when from ill- 
ness he was obliged to have himself tied to 
his horse, and kept his ground longest at 
Leipzig, did not deserve this imputation. 
Augereau is entitled to a high rank among 
the soldiers of the French revolutionary 
array. (L' Art de verifier les Dates de Van 
1770 jusqua nos jours; Madame de Stael, 
Memoires sur la Revolution Frangaise ; Las 
Casas, Memorial de St. Helene; Moutholon 
and Gourgaud, Memoir es pour servir a V His- 
toire de France sous Napoleon, et Melanges 
IIistorique8 ; Andreossi, Campagnc sur le 
Mein et le Rednitz par VArrnee Gallo- Bar- 
tave ; Bourrienne, Memoires sur Napoleon; 
Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyctopadie ; 
Biographic Universelle , Supplement.) W. W. 

AUGIAS. [Agias.] 

AUGIER-DUFOT, ANNE AMABLE, 
was born at Aubusson in 1733, and died in 
1 7 75, at Soissons, where he practised medicine 
and taught midwifery. He wrote many 
works on various subjects, of which the fol- 
lowing list contains the titles of the most im- 
rtant : — 1. “ Journal historiqueet physique 
tous les tremblements de terre,” Soissons, 
1756, 12mo. 2. “Traite dela Politesseet de 
l’Etude,” Paris, 1757, 12mo. 3. “ Considera- 
tions sur les Mceursde temps,” Paris, 1759, 
l2mo. 4. 44 Les Je'suites atteints et eonvain- 
cus de Ladrerie,” Paris, 1759, 12mo. 5. 

“De morbis ex Aeris Intemperie,” Paris, 
1759 and 1762, 12mo. 6. “ Tractatus de 

Cordis motu,” 1763, 12mo. 7. “Memoiresur 
les maladies dpidemiques dans le pays Laon- 
nais,” Laon, 1770, 8 vo. 8. “ Memoire pour 
preserver les Betes h Corne de la maladie 
epizootique qui rfcgne dans la gdndralite' de 
Bissons,” Paris, 1773, 8vo. 9. “Catechisme 
sur l’art des Accouchements,” Paris, 1775, 
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12mo. We hare not found any of these 
works in our chief libraries, or referred to 
as good anthorities on the subjects of which 
they treat j it may be presumed, therefore, 
that they possess no great merit. The last 
named is said to be the re'sumd of the lec- 
tures of M. Solayrfes which was made by 
M. Bandelecque, from whom it passed first 
to M. Leroy and then to Augier-Dufot. It 
was published for the sages-femmes of the 
district of Soissons by order of the govern- 
ment Augier-Dufot was also the author of 
a letter in the “ Journal de Medecine,” tom. 
27 (1767), on the establishment of dispen- 
saries. (Querard, La France Littiraire ; 
Dictiormaire Historique de la Medecine Ad- 
rienne et Modemc.) J. P. 

AUGIER, JEAN, Lord of Maisons 
Neuves, a native of Issoudun, where he oc- 
cupied a government appointment, is known 
as the author of a collection of poems called 
“ Torrent de Pleura Funebres,” published in 
1 589, 8vo. It professed to embody the author's 
lamentations for the death of his wife. ( Biog . 
t/niverselle.) J. H. B. 

AUGIER, JEAN BAPTISTE, was born 
at Bourges, on the 27th of January, 1 7C9. He 
studied law, and became dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Bourges. The military fer- 
vour of the Revolution prompted him to join 
the army, in which he distinguished himself 
in 1793 by the defence of the fbrtress of 
Bitehe, afterwards so celebrated as a depot for 
English prisoners, against the Austrians. On 
the 27th of January, 1 794, he was made briga- 
dier-general. in consequence of severe wounds 
he retired from active service, and was ap- 
pointed commander, first of the department 
of Manche, and afterwards of that of Cher. 
Napoleon made him in 1804 a commander 
of the Legion of Honour, and afterwards 
raised him to the rank of baron. In 1809 he 
joined the French army in Spain, where he 
made two campaigns. He was appointed to 
the army for the invasion of Russia, but 
escaped the horrors of that campaign by re- 
maining as governor of Kdnigsberg. He 
was a deputy of the legislative chambers, 
where he advocated the deposition of Napo- 
leon. He received the order of St. Lonis at 
the Restoration of 1814. He acted what was 
considered a vacillating part in the Chamber 
of Deputies until the announcement of the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, when he sig- 
nalized himself by proposing the boldest 
measures for resisting and crushing “ the 
common enemy,” as he called his old master. 
His proceedings on this occasion do not seem 
to have been dictated so much by loyalty to 
the Bourbons as by a dread of the restoration 
of the strong government of the empire, for 
while he was proposing immunities and pri- 
vileges to those who should join in a national 
resistance to the attempt of Napoleon, he 
urged the necessity of taking measures against 
the probable restoration of the imposts and 
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aristocratic privileges which the Revolution 
had obliterated, and proposed the resumption 
of the tri-coloured flag. In the midst of pro- 
posals whose consistency with each other was 
rather too subtle to be recognised at such a 
juncture, Napoleon arrived. Augier’s re- 
signation of his honours and emoluments, and 
their revocation by the government of the 
Hundred Days, were simultaneous. On the 
second Restoration he was of course replaced, 
and he was made president of the electoral 
college of St. Amand, by which he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. As a 
member he created considerable surprise 
among his friends by the contrast between his 
timid cautious policy and the energy he had 
displayed on die emergency above" referred 
to. He suffered much from his early wounds, 
and he died at Bourges, in September, 1819. 
(Biog. l/niversel/e, Suppl. j Biog. NowelU 
dee ( ontemporains.) J. H. B. 

AUGOS, JUAN DE, a Spanish sculptor, 
and one of the eighteen employed upon the 
tabernacle of the high altar of the Cathedral 
of Toledo in the year 1 51)0. (Cean Bermudez, 
Diccionario // ifitoriro, Ac.) R. N. W. 

AUGUIS, PIERRE-JEAN-BAPTISTE, 
was bom in 1 748, at Ruelle in Poitou, where 
he received the rudiments of his education ; 
he continued his studies in the university of 
Poitiers. He served for some time in the 
army, and afterwards became president of the 
bailliage of Melle. Having imbibed the 
opinions of the Revolution party, he was, in 
1791, appointed “president du tribunal” of 
the district which in the new arrangements 
corresponded with his bailliage. In 1 792 he 
was elected deputy to the National Conven- 
tion for the department of Deux-Scvres. In 
the votes as to the condemnation of Louis 
XVI., he supported the measure that the king 
shonld be kept imprisoned till the cessation of 
hostilities, and should then be banished, under 
pain of death, in case of his return. He was 
an opponent of the cruel policy of Robes- 
pierre, and joined in the measures for crush- 
ing him. He was appointed, with M. Serre, 
on a deputation from the Convention to Mar- 
seille and the surrounding district He was 
here in the centre of the power of the Rolies- 
pierre party, and he distinguished himself by 
the courage with which he denounced them 
on the spot, and the zeal with which he ex- 
posed their projects and policy to the Con- 
vention. On the 2nd of October, 1794, the 
Convention passed a vote of approbation of 
his conduct, sanctioned the measures adopted 
by him and his colleague for the preservation 
of order, and decreed the appointment of 
a military commission of inquiry, charging 
the Committee of Public Safety to furnish a 
sufficient force for the occasion. On his 
return from his mission he was himself ap- 
pointeda member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and he signalized himself by the zeal 
and energy with which he suppressed the 
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efforts of the Terrorists to reconsolidate their 
party. In the outbreak of the inhabitants of 
the Faubourgs on the 1st April, 1795, he was 
met by the multitude while he was on a mis- 
sion to inspect the prisons, aud they attacked 
him, and wounded him with their pikes. On 
the 20th of May ensuing he headed a force 
which entered the place of meeting of one of 
the Terrorist assemblies, and dispersed the 
members. He afterwards ceased to sit in the 
Convention, and was sent to the army of the 
Western Pyrenees, on one of those missions of 
observation peculiar to the French military 
organization of the day. On his return he 
became a member of the Council of Ancients, 
and in 1799 he represented the department of 
Deux Sevres in the Council of Five Hundred. 
He there opposed the motion of Jourdan to 
declare the country in danger. He main- 
tained that such a declaration would amount 
to one of distrust in the directorial govern- 
ment, and candidly explained, that when he 
had last supported a similar proposition in 
1792, it was with the view of overturning the 
system of government of the time, viz. the 
monarchy of Louis XVI. He sided with 
Napoleon at the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire (9th November, 1799), and ob- 
tained a seat in the new Legislative Assembly, 
of which he became secretary. He died on 
the 7th of February, 1810. (Bioa. JVouvelle 
des Contemporains ; Biog. Universe lie, Suppl. ; 
Revolution Frangaise , ou Analyse complete , 
$*c. du Moniteur , according to the index.) 

J H B 

AUGURELLI, GIOVANNI AURE'Llo! 
one of the most pleasing among the minor 
Latin poets of modern times, was bom at 
Rimini in the Papal States, about the year 
1454. He studied in the university of Padua. 
Afterwards, devoting himself, though some- 
what late in life, to the study of Greek, he at- 
tained reputation at Venice as a teacher of 
that language and of Latin. Several times, 
however, he shifted his place of residence ; 
and we read of his having at one time been a 
canon at Treviso. He was esteemed not only 
for his classical knowledge, but for his criti- 
cal skill in the modern Italian tongue, which 
made Bembo and other eminent literary 
men submit their works to his revisal. Not- 
withstanding his high reputation, he lived 
and died poor ; a fact which probably ought 
to be attributed not to his love for poetry, 
but to his insane devotion to alchymy. Paul 
Jovius indeed describes him as accustomed 
to neglect every thing for his pursuit of the 
philosopher’s stone, and as spending entire 
days and nights beside the chemical furnace. 
The only fruit of these labours was his 44 Chry- 
sopoiia,” a poem on the making of gold, 
which, presuming that one who spent much 
money would receive favourably instructions 
in the art of procuring it, he dedicated to 
Pope l>eo X. It is said that the pope, in 
requital, gravely presented him with an 
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empty purse, saying that one who knew how 
to make gold could not have any difficulty in 
filling it. Augurelli died and was buried at 
Treviso ; and the event is supposed by Maz- 
zuchelli to have occurred in 1537. 

His works are the following: — 1. “ Car- 
olina,” Verona, 1491, 4to. ; Venice (with 
additions), Aldus, 1505, 8vo. ; Geneva, 1608, 
8vo. Of the poems in this collection, con- 
taining Iambics, Odes, and Horatian “ Ser- 
mones” or Epistles, a large number is 
printed in Gruter’s “ Delicise ltalorum Poeta- 
rum,” i. 287 — 321, 1608, 12mo. ; and in the 
“ Carmina Illustrium Poetarura ltalorum,” 
i. 408—434, Florence, 1719, 8vo. 2. and 3. 
“ Chrysopoiia* Libri Tres,” and 44 Geronticon 
Liber Uuus,” published together; Venice, 
1515, 4to. ; Basle, 1518, 4to.; Antwerp, 1582, 
8vo. The “ Chrysopoiia ” is also in Grat- 
tarolo’s collection of writers on alchymy, 
Basle, 1561, fol. ; and both it and the * Ge- 
rontica” are in Zetzneris 44 Theatrum Che- 
micum,” iii. 197 — 266, Strassburg, 1659, 
8vo. There are also two separate editions of 
the “ Chrysopoiia” undated; and a French 
translation, Paris, 1626, 8vo. 

Upon the poems of Augurelli critics have 
pronounced opposite judgments. Scaliger, 
not the best qualified among the judges of 
poetical beauty, treats him with angry scorn ; 
but there is more justice in the favourable 
opinions expressed by others. The Epistles 
contained in the volume of 44 Carmina,” and 
the miscellaneous compositions of the same 
sort which make up the “ Gerontiea,” or 
poems of old age, are allowed by common 
consent to be the best of his works. It is less 
difficult to acquiesce in this decision than in 
that which gives the preference to his 44 Chry- 
sopoiia” over his Odes and Iambics. The 
44 Chrysopoiia ” is certainly deficient in poeti- 
cal spirit ; and, although its didactic dryness 
is relieved by many episodic inventions, yet 
the study of it as a whole is a task which few 
are likely to accomplish. In his minor 
poems, however, we find much that is ex- 
tremely pleasing; a general simplicity and 
correctness of language, an agreeably placid, 
contemplative, and refined tone of thought 
and sentiment, and a gentle grace and pic- 
turesqueness in the classical imagery. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scriltori d* Italia ; Tirabosclii, 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana , 4to. ed., 
vi. 960; Baillet, Jugemens des Sava ns, No. 
1240; Julius Caesar Scaliger, Poetica y lib. 
vi.) W. S. 

AUGURI'NUS. This name was borne 
by two families of antient Rome ; one a 
branch of the gens of the Minucii, the other 
of the Genucn. Both families originally 
were patricians. The name is derived from 
the word Augur (Rasche, Lex. Rei A’urn.). 
At a later period we meet with individuals 
of the name of Augurinus of other families. 
The more eminent individuals of the name 
of Augurinus were as follows : — 
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Augurinus, CNEiua Genucius. The 
“Fasti” of Onuphrius Panvinius, corroborated 
by the “ Anonymous Fasti,” edited by Cardi- 
nal Noris, and published in the 44 Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum ” of Gnevius, give 
the surname of Augurinus to the Cneius 
Genucius who, according to Livy and Dio- 
dorus, twice held the office of military tribune 
with consular authority, namely, in b.c. 399 
and 396. In his second tribuneship, Genu- 
cius, with his colleague, Lucius Titinius 
Pansa Saccus, commanded the army sent 
against the Falisci and Capenates. The 
rashness of the Roman generals led them into 
an ambuscade; and in the engagement which 
ensued, Genucius fell in the front ranks, 
“ expiating,” says Livy, “ his rashness by an 
honourable death.” Titinius rallied his 
.forces on an eminence, but did not venture 
to descend from it and renew the engage- 
ment. 

The surname of Augurinus is not given to 
Cn. Genucius by Livy; and as that writer 
lias called him a plebeian, Pighius, in his 
44 Fasti,” published in the 44 Thesaurus,” &c. of 
Gnevius, has called him Cn. Genucius Aven- 
tinensis, assuming that he belonged to the 
plebeian family of the Genucii Aventinenses. 
But the second of the two fragments of the 
44 Capitoline Fasti,” of which a copy with a 
dissertation upon each was published by Bar- 
tolomeo Rorghesi (in two parts, 4to. Milan, 
1818, 1820), corroborates the 44 Fasti” of Pan- 
vinius. (Livy, v. 13, 18 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
xiv. 54, 90.) 

Augurinus, Marcus Genucius, was con- 
sul n.c. 445, with C. Curtius Philo. His 
year of office was distinguished by violent 
contention between the patrician and plebeian 
orders. C. Canuleius, tribune of the plebeians, 
introduced early in the year a proposition for 
allowing intermarriages between the two 
orders ; and he with eight more of the tri- 
bunes united in proposing that the consulship 
should be open to plebeians. Genucius and 
his colleague vehemently opposed both mea- 
sures, and shared the satisfaction of the patri- 
cian body at the news of the revolt of the 
people of Ardea, the actual hostilities of those 
of Veil, and the threatened hostilities of the 
Volsci and the iEqui. They trusted that the 
occurrence of war would divert the plebeians 
from urging the two propositions of their tri- 
bunes. Livy lias put into the mouths of 
44 the consuls ” and of Canuleius, speeches 
which may be taken to represent the senti- 
ments of the contending parties. The patri- 
cians at length gave way on the question of 
the intermarriage of the orders, which was 
legalized ; but they held out with respect to 
the consulship. The consuls held private 
assemblies of the chief senators, the business 
of the regular meetings of the senate being 
hindered by the interposition of the tribunes. 
At these private assemblies the most violent 
measures were proposed by C. Claudius, but 
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overruled by the two Quintii (Cincinnatus and 
Capitolinus) and others who were more mo- 
derate. Ultimately it was agreed to com- 
promise the matter by creating a new office 
in the place of the consulship, that of the 
military tribunes with consular power, and 
admitting plebeians to it. The season for 
military operations was probably over before 
this arrangement was concluded, as we read 
of none during Genucius’s term of office. 
(Livy, iv. 1 — 6; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
Antiquitates Romance , xi. 52, 61 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, xii. 31 ; Niebuhr, History of' Rome , 
Eng. transl. by Hare and Thirl wall, vol. ii. 
p. 383, seq.) 

Augurinus, Titus Genucius, was brother 
of Marcus noticed above, and apparently, from 
his earlier prominence in the state, an elder 
brother. He was consul b.c. 451, with Appius 
Claudius, but abdicated when the decern vi rate 
was created. He was one of the decemvirs 
for the first year, but not for the second. In 
the consulship of his brother Marcus, when 
in the private assembly of the principal sena- 
tors it had been agreed to propose the esta- 
blishment of the military tnbuneship, it was 
intrusted to Titus Genucius to bring the mat- 
ter forward in the Comitia. (Livy, iii. 33 ; 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Antiquitates Ro- 
mance, xi. 56, 60.) 

Augurinus, Luctus Minucius Esqui- 
lixus (Florus erroneously calls him Marcus 
Minucius), was consul b.c. 458, with C. 
Nautius Rutilus. According to Livy, Minu- 
cius had the conduct of the war against the 
iEqui, who, under their leader Clteli us Grac- 
chus, had occupied Mount Algidus. The 
timidity of Minucius first incurred a defeat 
and then allowed the enemy to surround the 
Roman camp by a line of circumvallation. 
Five horsemen managed to escape just before 
the blockade was completed, and carried the 
news to Rome. L. Quintius Cincinnatus was 
chosen dictator in this emergency, and w'ith 
the aid of Minucius and his army defeated 
the enemy, and forced them to pass under 
the yoke. The stern dictator withheld fVom 
the consul’s army all participation in the 
plunder, and rebuked Minucius, as destitute 
of 44 the spirit of a consul.” Valerius Maxi- 
mus and Dionysius say that Cincinnatus com- 
pelled him to resign his office. Fabius Quin- 
tus was chosen his successor. Niebuhr re- 
jects a considerable part of the narrative of 
Livy, but admits the defeat and blockade of 
Minucius by the iEqui, and his rescue by a 
Roman army sent to nis relief. L. Minucius, 
apparently the same person, was a member 
of the second decemvirate, b.c. 450. (Livy, 
iii. 25, seq. 35 ; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
Antiquitates Romance , x. 22, seq. 58 ; Florus, 

i. 11 ( Helium Latinum ); Valerius Maximus, 

ii. 7 ; Dion Cassius, Histories Romance , libro- 
rum priorum fragmenta , xxvii. ed. Rcimari ; 
Niebuhr, Roman History , Eng. translation, 
ii. 262.) 
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Augurinus, Lucius Minuo«us, was, by 
the favour of the plebeians and the sufferance 
of the senate, created Prsefectus Annon» at 
the time of the dreadful scarcity b.c. 439. 
The efforts of Minucius to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of corn were ineffectual ; and 
so great was the femiue that many of the 
poorer plebeians in despair drowned them- 
selves in the Tiber. But what Minucius 
with all his official resources could not 
do, was to some extent effected by the great 
liberality of Spurius Mmlius, a rich Ro- 
man eques. Minucius, according to Livy, 
discovered and denounced to the senate 
the treasonable designs concealed under this 
show of munificence, and Meelius was even- 
tually slain by C. Servilius Ahala, master of 
the horse to the Dictator L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus. Minucius sold to the plebeians at a 
low price the store of corn which Mselius 
had laid up, and the popularity which he ob- 
tained with one of the orders by this distri- 
bution, and with the other by his denunciation 
of Mselius, led to his receiving the honours 
of a bull with gilded horns and a statue just 
without the Porta Trigemina. Some tradi- 
tions stated that he passed over from the 
patrician to the plebeian order, and that he 
was chosen as an eleventh tribune of the 
plebeians, in which character he quelled a 
sedition by reducing the price of meal. 
Niebuhr has vindicated the innocence of 
Mselius. This L. Minucius appears in his- 
tory at the same period as the L. Minucius 
who was consul b.c. 458, and probably de- 
cemvir n.c. 450 ; and, from anything to the 
contrary that appears in Livy, they may have 
been one and the same person, though re- 
garded by modern writers as two different 
persons. Pliny indeed in one place calls the 
Prcefectus Annonm, Publius, but in another 
place accords with Livy in calling him Lu- 
cius. (Livy, iv. 12, 16; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 4 (with the notes of Dalechamp and 
Desfontaines given in Lemaire’s Bibliotheca 
Latina ), xxxiv. 11; Niebuhr, Roman His- 
tory , Eng. transl. ii. 414, seq. ; Eckhel, Doc - 
trina JVumorum Veterum, v.) 

Aijgurinus, Marcus Minucius, was con- 
sul b.c. 497, with A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
According to Livy, the festival of the Satur- 
nalia was instituted and a temple dedicated 
to Saturn (according to Dionysius, on the 
ascent from the Forum to the Capitoline hill) 
in his consulship ; but other writers refer the 
institution of the Saturnalia to an earlier 
period. He was consul again with the same 
colleague in b.c. 491. In this consulship, 
according to Livy and Dionysius, there was 
a dreadful famine ; and the proposal of C. 
Marcius Coriolanus to keep back a supply of 
corn which had come from Sicily, from the 
plebeians, until they had surrendered the 
franchises which they had formerly extorted 
from the patricians, provoked the enmity of 
the plebeians, and led to the banishment of 
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Coriolanus, in whose favour Minucius pleaded, 
but in vain. Dionysius has put some long 
speeches into the consul’s mouth on this occa- 
sion. According to the same writer, Minucius 
was one of the'ambassadors sent from Rome to 
Coriolanus when (b.c. 488) he attacked Rome 
at the head of a Volscian army. Dionysius 
reports a long speech of Minucius on this 
occasion. (Livy, ii. 21, 34, seq. ; Dionysius 
Ilalicamassensis, Antiquitates ltomana ?, vi. 1, 
vii. 20, seq. viii. 22, seq.; Niebuhr, Roman 
History , Eng. transl. ii. 234, &c.) 

Augurinus. Some modem writers give 
this name to Marcus Minucius, tribune of 
the people b.c. 216 (the second year of the 
second Punic war), who proposed and carried 
the nomination of three eminent men as 
Triumviri Mensarii, or commissioners for 
advancing money on security from the trea- 
sures of the state, an expedient adopted only 
in great emergencies, and at this time occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of money. .Livy 
simply calls the tribune M. Minucius, and 
we know not on what authority he is assigned 
to the family of the Augurini. (Livy, xxiiL 

ugurinus, Publius Minucius. The 
“ Fasti ” of Idatius, and the “ Anonymous 
Fasti” edited by Cardinal Noris, give the 
name of Augurinus to Publius Minucius, whom 
Livy mentions as consul with T. Geganius 
(b.c. 492). Their consulship was distin- 
guished by a dreadful famine, which would 
have been destructive to the slaves and ple- 
beians, but for the care of the consuls, who 
sent for com from Sicily and Etruria ; and 
by the foundation of a colony in the hills 
about Norba, and the augmentation of the 
number of colonists at Velitne, or, according 
to Dionysius, the re-establishment of a colony 
there. Livy states that the year was one of 
rest both from foreign warfare and domestic 
sedition ; but Dionysius relates some violent 
contentions between the plebeians and the pa- 
tricians, and notices a hostile incursion into 
the territories of Antium by a party of volun- 
teers under Coriolanus. He passes on Mi- 
nucius and his colleague the encomium, that 
they safely guided the vessel, of the state 
through a stormy and dangerous period, and 
that their administration was characterized 
rather by prudence than by good fortune. 
(Livy, ii. 34; Dionysius Halicaraassensis, 
Antiquitates Romance , vii. 1, 2, 12 — 19.) 

Augurinus, Quintus Minucius, was the 
brother, as appears from the “Capitoline Fasti,” 
of Lucius Minucius, who was consul b.c. 458, 
and was blockaded on Mount Algidus by the 
TEqui. Quintus was consul the year after 
his brother, with Cains Horatius Pulvillus. 
The early part of their consulship was dis- 
turbed by the attempts of the plebeians, under 
the leadership of their tribunes, to carry the 
propositions of Terentilius (as to which see 
Niebuhr, “ Roman History,” Eng. transl. ii. 
277, seq.) for a revision of the laws. The con- 
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tention was interrupted by hostilities with the 
/Equi and the Sabines. Minucius inarched 
against the latter, who had ravaged the 
Roman territory from Crustumerium to Fi- 
dense. On the consul's approach, they with- 
drew into their own territory ; and abandon- 
ing the open couutiy, shut themselves up in 
the towns, so that Minucius had no oppor- 
tunity of striking a decisive blow. Dionysius 
states that before the tribunes of the plebeians 
would allow the consuls to raise an army, 
they extorted from the senate the concession 
that their own number should be increased 
from five to ten. (Livy, iii. 30 ; Dionysius 
Halicamassensis, Antiquitates Humana, x. 
26—30.) 

Augurinus, Tiberius Minucius, was 
consul b.c. 305. Livy and Diodorus call him 
simply Ti. Minucius : we learn his name 
Augn rinus from the “ Fasti,” edited by Cardi- 
nal Noris. His colleague was Lucius Pos- 
tumius Megellus. The two consuls marched 
with separate armies against the Samnites ; 
and Po6tumius, after an engagement of un- 
certain issue near Bovianum, fortified his 
camp, and leaving a strong body of troops to 
guard it, marched secretly with the rest of 
his forces to the aid of his colleague, who 
by his instigation was already engaged with 
the enemy. The arrival of Postumius with 
his legions decided the victory in favour of 
the Romans ; and the united armies, march- 
ing hack to the camp of PostumiuB, gained 
a second victory over the Samnites who were 
before it, and besieged and took Bovianum. 
Livy states, that according to some accounts 
the two consuls triumphed together for their 
victory ; but that according to others, Minu- 
cius was wounded, apparently in the second 
battle, and died in the Roman camp, to which 
he had been carried; and Marcus Fulvius, 
who was appointed in his room, took Bovia- 
num. This is in all probability the correct 
account. The Capitoline Marbles assign a 
triumph to Fulvius, as consul this year, but 
do not notice either Postumius or Minucius. 
(Livy, ix. 44.) J. C. M. 

AUGURI'NUS, SENTIUS, a contempo- 
rary and friend of the younger Pliny, who has 
spoken very highly of the poetical talents of 
Augurinus, and has preserved in one of his let- 
ters the only extant specimen of his Poematia 
(little poems), as Augurinus himself termed 
them. The specimen which is re-printed in 
the “ Anthologia Veterum Lati norum Epi- 
grammatum et Poematum” of Burman and 
Meyer presents nothing remarkable. Pliny 
notices the author's intention of publishing 
a book of similar pieces. We learn from 
Piiny that Augurinus was intimate with 
Antoninus, uncle of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. 

A consul of this name of Augurinus ap- 
pears in the Fasti, a.d. 132 ; and again, or 
another person of the name, in a.d. 156. An 
inscription referring to the second consulship 
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(Gruter, Corpus In script iotium, cxxviii. 5) 
calls Augurinus, C. Serius Augurinus. G ni- 
ter in his index suggests that Serius is a 
mistake for Sen tius. If this correction be 
admitted, the consul seems to have been a 
member of the poet’s family, if not the poet 
himself. (Pliny, Epistolce , iv. 27, ix. 8.) 

J. C. M. 

AUGUSTA. [Augustus.]’ 

AUGUSTA, CRISTOTORO, a clever 
Cremonese painter, bom at Casalinaggiore 
near Cremona, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. He was a pupil of the Ca- 
valiere Giovanni Battista Trotti, and gave 
great promises of distinction, but he died 
young. There is a picture by him in the 
church of San Domenico at Cremona, dated 
1590. (Zaist, Pittori , $*c. Crcmonesi ; I^anzi, 
Storia Pittance 1, &c.) It. N. W. 

AUGUSTA, JAN, was born at Prague, 
in 1500, of Utraquist parents, and studied 
theology under Waclaw Koranda, an eminent 
Utraquist professor. On the death of Ko- 
randa, he left the university of Prague for 
that of Wittenberg, where he became ac- 
quainted with Luther and Melanchthon, with 
both of whom he afterwards maintained an 
uninterrupted friendship and correspondence. 
He soon after abandoned the opinions of the 
Utraquists, but without embracing those of 
Luther, whose zeal he thought too much di- 
rected to questions of doctrine and too little 
to those of discipline. Augusta became one 
of the sect of the Bohemian Brethren, which 
had arisen in 1450, and may be regarded as 
the origin of the modem sect of the Mo- 
ravians. At their meeting in 1531, he was 
admitted into the ministry ; lie w as soon after 
appointed pastor of the congregation of Leu- 
tomysl, and after a few years he was unani- 
mously chosen bishop of all their churches 
in Bohemia. He made repeated attempts to 
effect a union between the Bohemian Brethren 
and the Protestants, and at his last interview 
with Luther on this subject, in 1 542, it is said 
that Luther told Augusta and his colleague 
Israel to return to their country and be the 
apostles of Bohemia, while he and his would 
be the apostles of Germany. This unity of 
feeling with the Protestants induced the Bo- 
hemian Brethren to withhold their assistance 
from King Ferdinand in the war of Smalkald 
against the Elector of Saxony ; and Ferdi- 
nand, on the successful issue of the war, 
took his revenge by ordering the banish- 
ment of the whole sect from Bohemia, the 
shutting-up of their meeting-houses, and 
the apprehension of their preachers. Au- 
gusta, who escaped from Leutomysl, was 
soon taken in the disguise of a peasant, and 
seut in chains to Prague. At first he was 
treated with great harshness, and three times 
put to the rack to ascertain if he had not 
been concerned in a project for transferring 
the crown of Bohemia to the Elector of 
Saxony ; but as he confessed nothing, his 
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enemies relaxed their severity. In the castle 
of Biirglitz, to which he was transferred, he 
was indulged with pen and ink, and occupied 
his time in composing works in behalf of the 
Bohemian Brethren. He was repeatedly 
offered his liberty on condition of passing 
over to the doctrines of either the Homan 
Catholics or the Utraquists, the only two 
confessions then allowed in Bohemia; and 
on one occasion he declared his readiness to 
conform to the Utraquists if they would not 
insist on the ceremony of a public recanta- 
tion, but they refused to concede him the in- 
dulgence. At length, in 1564, the death of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I. set him at liberty, 
after an imprisonment of sixteen years, but 
on the condition that he should not teach or 
preach. The Bohemian Brethren made him 
their chief director, and he died in that ca- 
pacity, at Jung-Bunzlau, the principal 6eat 
of the sect, on the 13th of January, 1575. 

His works, all of which are in Bohemian, 
are — 1. 44 O Zawazach krz'estianskych Za- 
kona Krystowa” ( 44 0n the Duties of the 
Christian Religion”). 2. 44 O Pokussenjch” 
(“ On Temptations”). 3. “ Ohlassenj a Ozwanj 
proti Knjz'ce Petra” (“ Answer to the priest 
Peter,” with whom he was engaged in a con- 
troversy). 4. “ Jana Augusty a Kniez' stwa 
Kalissneho PrzV* (“The Controversy be- 
tween J. Augusta and the Calixtine Priest- 
hood”). 5. “Spis gmenem wssy Gednoty swe 
k geho Milosti cysarz'ske do Augspurka 
poslany” ( 44 A Letter in the name of the 
Congregation sent to his imperial Majesty at 
Augsburg”). 6. A funeral Oration on Justina 
de Kunstadt, of which Pelzel does not give 
the original title. 7. 44 Regstrz'jk a Rzecz'i” 
(“An Abridgment of the Doctrine of the 
Bohemian Brethren and Sermons”). This 
abridgment, which was written in prison, 
was not accepted by the Brethren till after 
several alterations had been made in it, a cir- 
cumstance which highly offended Augusta, 
and seems to have occasioned his intended 
passing over to the Utraquists. Augusta had 
a controversy with Martin Klatowsky, a 
Utraquist, who, in 1544, published a work 
entitled 44 Rozsuzowanj,” &c. (“ Examination 
of some Articles in the controversial Writings 
of John Augusta, in which he attacks, under 
the name of Priesthood, every form of Chris- 
tianity except the sect of the Waldenses”). 
Jan Blahoslaw, the successor of Augusta in 
the bishopric of the Brethren, published a 
long Life of him in the Bohemian language, 
from which Pelzel extracted these particu- 
lars. (Pelzel, Abbildungen Bnhmiscner und 
Milhrischer Gelehrten und Kiimtler, ii. 67, 
&c.) T. W. 

AUGUSTENBURG. [Charles Chris- 
tian, Duke of Schleswig-IIolstein-Son- 
dkrburg-Aijcustenburg ; Holstein.] 
AUGUSTI, CHRISTIAN JOHANN 
WILHELM, was born on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1771, in the village of Eschenberge 
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near Gotha, where his father, Ernst Anton 
Augusti, was then pastor. He was the 
grandson of Friedrich Albert Augusti, the 
converted Jew. After having received his 
early education from an uncle at Girstadt, 
who also made him acquainted with the ele- 
ments of Hebrew, in 1787 Augusti entered 
the gymnasium of Gotha, where his teachers, 
and among them especially Kaltwasser, 
Manso, and During, laid the foundation of 
that love of classical and historical studies, 
to which the greater part of his subsequent 
life was devoted. In 1790 he entered the 
university of Jena for the purpose of study- 
ing theology. Here Griesbach exerted a 
great and stimulating influence upon him. 
After the completion of his academical 
course at Leipzig, in 1793, he spent five years 
without having any public office, living in 
obscurity, and struggling with various diffi- 
culties. His theological and philological 
studies, however, were continued with great 
zeal, and he also commenced his literary ca- 
reer by contributing to the “ Theologische 
Blatter,” and by the 44 Exegetisches Hand- 
buch des Alten Testaments,” which he wrote 
in conjunction with Hdpfher. In 1798 he 
be^an his career as a teacher at Jena, as a 
privat-docent in the philosophical faculty. 
His lectures on Oriental literature were 
highly valued, partly on account of their in- 
trinsic merits, but more especially on account 
of the liveliness and humour with which he 
treated his subjects. In 1800 he became 

f irofessor extraordinary, and three years 
ater he was appointed the successor of Ilgen 
as professor of Oriental literature. In 1804 
he married Ernestine W under, with whom 
he lived very happily until his death. The 
familiar intercourse with the distinguished 
men at Jena, where philosophical and theo- 
logical investigations were pursued with ex- 
traordinary activity and freedom, rendered 
the period which now followed the happiest 
of his life. The critical spirit of theological 
investigation, which had been called forth by 
Griesbaeh, was, however, not followed up by 
Augusti, for he was a man of too positive a 
character to become an innovator, and he 
took his stand upon the forms that were es- 
tablished. He was one of the first German 
theologians in the beginning of the present 
century who recognised the importance of 
established forms of belief, and endeavoured 
to support them by his writings. Among the 
works of that period which were written pre- 
vious to his abandoning the critical philo- 
sophy, we may mention his continuation of 
Berger’s “ Praktische Einleitung ins Alte 
Testameut “ Apologieen und Parellelen 
theologischen Inhalts 44 Memorabilien des 
Orients ;” an edition of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament; 44 Lehrbuch dcr 
Christlichen Dogmengeschichte,” Leipzig, 
1805, 8vo., and 44 Historisch-Kritische Ein- 
leitung ins Alte Testament,” Leipzig, 1806, 
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8vo. In 1807 he was appointed ordi- 
nary professor of theology at Jena, and the 
course of lectures which he now delivered on 
the Christian dogmas led him to publish, in 
1809, his “System der Christlichen Dog- 
matik, nach dem Lehrbegriffe der Luther- 
ischen Kirche.” In this work Augusti op- 
posed the critical philosophy, and stedfastly 
maintained the doctrines of the Lutheran 
church. Henceforward he chiefly devoted 
himself to the investigation of the early his- 
tory of Christianity and the early church. 
The great reputation which he had acquired 
by his lectures and publications, though he 
was rather a patient investigator of historical 
facts than a philosophical historian, caused 
various distinctions to be conferred upon 
him. In 1808 the university of Rinteln con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D., and the 
year after the Duke of Weimar made him a 
counsellor of his consistory, to reward him 
for having declined an honourable offer 
which would have drawn him away from 
Jena. The attention of the Prussian ministry, 
too, was directed towards Augusti as a tit 
man to assist in their exertions to bring 
about the restoration of Prussia. Attempts 
were accordingly made, at first, to draw him 
to Kdnigsberg, and afterwards to Frankfurt 
on the Oder. The university of Rostock 
likewise endeavoured, in 1810, to gain him, 
but it was not till the new organization of the 
university of Breslau was completed, that 
Augusti accepted a professorship of theology 
in it, with a seat in the consistory of the 
province. The period from 1811 to 1819, 
which he spent at Breslau, completely deve- 
loped his practical character, and he was not 
only one of the main instruments in bringing 
about the revival of the university of Bres- 
lau, but he exercised a great and beneficial 
influence upon all the scholastic and eccle- 
siastical affairs of Silesia. During the 
eventful years of 1813 and 1814, Augusti 
was rector of the university, and it required 
all his personal intrepidity and energy to 
evade the suspicions of the French, and to 
overcome the pusillanimity of his colleagues, 
and the calumnies against him which reached 
even the ears of the king. Augusti, however, 
resolutely followed his own way, and exerted 
himself as much as he could to rouse his 
countrymen against the French, both by his 
publications and his lectures. He assembled 
around him in his lecture-room those young 
men who were willing to fight in the cause 
of their country, and he succeeded in thus 
secretly forming and organizing a band of 
volunteers. When the danger became 
threatening, and he thought the university 
no longer safe, he declared on his own 
responsibility that the lectures of the uni- 
versity were suspended, and, with the funds 
of the institution, he retreated to the head- 
quarters of the Prussians. Here he put to 
shame those who had spread calumnious 
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reports about his proceedings, and the king 
henceforth distinguished him by various 
marks of royal favour. His official functions 
and the disturbances of the war rendered it 
impossible for him to display the same lite- 
rary activity which he had done before, but 
he published several small works, and he 
commenced a large work, to which the greater 
part of his subsequent life was devoted, and 
which is his most important production. 
We allude to his ** Denkwiirdigkeiten aus 
der Christlichen Archaeologie,” 12 vols. 8vo. 
1817—1835. Augusti subsequently con- 
densed this work into a manual of Christian 
archeology, “ Handbuch der Christlichen 
Archaeologie,” 3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1836 and 
1837. 

In 1818, when the university of Bonn was 
founded, Augusti, who had been so useful in 
re-establishing that of Breslau, was again 
called upon to lend his assistance and his 
name to adorn the new institution. Accord- 
ingly, in 1819, he went to Bonn as professor 
pnmarius of theology, and a member of the 
consistory of Cologne. In 1825 he was raised 
to the rank of Ober-Consistorialrath at Co- 
blenz, and in 1833 to that of Consistorial- 
Director, so that he had the supreme control 
of all the ecclesiastical affairs of the Rhenish 
province of Prussia. In the meantime he 
still continued his lectures in the university 
of Bonn, as his presence at Coblenz w as re- 

a uired only on certain occasions. During 
lis later period of his life Augusti completed 
his “ Denkwiirdigkeiten,” ana wrote a great 
many other works, such as “ Versuch einer 
historisch - dogmatischen Einleitung in die 
hell. Schrift,” Leipzig, 1832, 8vo. ; “Histo- 
ne Ecclesiastic® Epitome,” Leipzig, 1834, 
8vo. ; and others. He also began a work on 
the history of Christian art — “ Beitrage zur 
Christlichen Kunstgesch i elite und Liturgik,” 
of which, however, only the first volume had 
appeared when death suddenly terminated 
his career. His position, however, obliged 
him to turn his attention more particularly 
to questions of a practical nature, — such as 
the constitution of the church and its relation 
to the state. When the late king, Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, recommended to the 
Protestaut churches in his dominions the 
introduction of a new liturgy, and called 
upon the two Protestant parties, the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, to unite, the plan was 
opposed by the liberal party, which was 
headed by Schleiermacher ; but Augusti de- 
fended the government measures in a series 
of essays. He died at Coblenz, on the 28th 
of April, 1841. His body was conveyed to 
Bonn and buried there. 

Augusti was, all through life, one of the 
most active theological writers in Germany ; 
and in his opinions he was as far from the 
pietistical party as he was from the philo- 
sophical or speculating school. After he had 
abandoned philosophy, his works, so far as 
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doctrinal points are concerned, show him to 
be a resolute champion of the substance of 
the Lutheran creed, with this only fault, 
that he clings too much to the letter and 
rather neglects the spirit. His greatest merits 
consist in his historical investigations, which 
contain the most ample proofs of his learning, 
diligence, and accuracy ; but, useful as they 
are as works of reference, they show that he 
was unable to derive comprehensive views 
from history : and all his historical writings 
are deficient in those qualities which render 
books agreeable reading. In his private life 
Augusti was a man of the highest integrity, 
open-hearted, and sincere. He was an enemy 
to every kind of assumption and hypocrisy ; 
he had neither pride nor vanity ; and w as a 
most cheerful man in society, although he 
was subject to much suffering during the last 
years of his life. ( Jenatsche AlUjemeinc 
Literatur-Zeitunq, for June, 1841 ; Intelli - 
genzblatt , p. 66, &c.) L. S. 

AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT, 
a converted Jew, and afterwards Lutheran 
pastor at Eschenberg in the duchy of Gotha, 
was born at Frankfort on the Oder, on the 
30th of June, 1696. At his circumcision he 
received the name of Josua Ben- Abraham 
Herschel. His father, who was a learned 
Jew, instructed him in the Biblical and Tal- 
mudical writings ; and such was his diligence 
that at nine years of age he knew by heart 
the Pentateuch, the Haphtharoth (or those 
portions of the Prophets introduced by the 
Jews into their public services), and the 
Psalms in the Hebrew language; and at 
thirteen the learned among his people spoke 
of him as one who would “ instruct Israel 
in the law, and be a light to his people.” In 
September, 1 709, soon after the death of his 
father, he went to Lithuania for the purpose 
of studying in the high school of Bressci. 
While here he received valuable instruction 
from a Jew of Jerusalem, particularly in 
Hebrew grammar as taught by the Eastern 
Jews, and also in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic languages : his teacher could speak no 
others. At the expiration of two years he 
accompanied this person as far as Constanti- 
nople, it being their intention to visit Jeru- 
salem together, but having neglected to pay 
some Turkish impost, they were seized and 
thrown into confinement. After a consider- 
able period Augustus companion was allowed 
to depart, but he himself was kept as a young 
slave, whose price would increase. He was 
at length ransomed by a rich merchant of 
Podolia, at the earnest entreaty of some Jews 
who made themselves responsible for his 

t rice, and he was thus enabled to return to 
/ithuania. He pursued his studies at Mos- 
cow and Cracow, and afterwards at the High 
School at Prague, where he held disputations, 
and distinguished himself as an expounder 
of the Sacred writings. Being desirous of 
studying the Cabbala, he projected a journey to 
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Italy, as the Jews of his native country would 
not impart its mysteries to him until he had 
attained his fortieth year : but he was seized 
with an illness which obliged him to abandon 
his design for a time, and took up his resi- 
dence at Sondershausen. Here he became 
acquainted with M. H. Reinhardt, the Lu- 
theran superintendent, who, in the course of 
several theological discussions, succeeded in 
convincing him of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Augusti was remarkable for his 
love of truth, and no sooner did he perceive 
the errors of Judaism than he was anxious 
to renounce them. This he did publicly on 
the 22nd of May, 1721, being the first day of 
Pentecost, before the assembled Jews, and 
was baptized on Christmas-day, 1722. He 
spent some years in study at the gymnasium 
at Gotha and at the University of Leipzig; 
was one of the collaborators of the third class 
in the gymnasium of Gotha, in 1 729, and on the 
foundation of the University of Gottingen was 
about to proceed there, when it was deter- 
mined by the reigning duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
Frederick III., that he should devote himself 
to the duties of a pastor. He was accord- 
ingly, in 1734, appointed substituirten pastor, 
or curate, and in 1739 pastor at Eschenberg, 
where he remained until his death on the 
13th of May, 1782. 

For some time after his conversion he suf- 
fered great persecution by the Jews, who 
pursued him with bitter hatred, and, it is said, 
attempted to poison him when they found 
that their efforts to induce him to return to 
them were vain. His works are : — 1 . 44 Fasci- 
culus Dissertationum de Pontificatu Christi : 
Dissertatio I. De Adventus ejusdem neces- 
sitate tempore templi secundi, ” I^eipzig, 
1729, 4to. 2. 44 Dissertatio Epistolica ae 
factis et fatis Abrahami,” Gotha, 1730, 4to. 
3. 44 Aphorismi de studiis Judseorum hodier- 
nis,” Gotha, 1731, 4to. 4. “Vondem Son- 
nenwechsel indem guten Zeichen des Lbwens: 
ein Gliickwunschungsschreiben an den sel. 
Generalsup. Lowen,” Arnstadt, 1745, 4to. 
5. 44 Die Aenderung des Namens bey der 
Uebergabe des Herzens an den Seelenhirten 
Jesu ; eine Rede bey der Taufe eines Juden 
zu Eschenberga gehalten,” Arnstadt, 1746, 
or, according to the “Universal Lexicon,” 
1747, 4 to. 6. “Die Pflicht eines rechtglau- 
bigen Ebraer; eine Rede bey einer Juden- 
taufe,” Arnstadt, 1 749, 4to. 7. “ Historische 
Nachricht von Eschenberga und denen seit 
der Reformation daselbst gestandenen Pfar- 
rern,” Gotha, 1748, 8vo. 8. “Geheimnisse 
der Juden von dem Wunderfluss Sam hath ion, 
wie auch von den rothen Juden, in einem 
Briefwechsel mit den heutigen Juden, zur 
Erlauterung 2 Reg. xvii. 6, abgehandelt,” 
Erfurt, 1 748, 8vo. 9. “ Beweis, dass der 
Hebruische Grundtext des Alten Testaments 
unverfalscht sey, mit mitzlichen Anmer- 
kungen versehen, der Einladungsschrift Herr 
Schbttgens unter den titel 4 Critic® Sacra? 
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Sanctionis Specimen’ entgegen gestellt,” Am- 
stadt, 1748, 4to. 10. “ Die vertheidigte 
Version der Teutschen Bibel Lntheri wider 
J. V. Zehner’s Probe einer wohliiberlegten 
Verbesserung der Teutschen Bibel,” Erfurt, 
1 749, 4to. 1 1 . 44 Griindliche Nachricht von den 
Karaiten, ihrem Ursprung, Glaubenslehren, 
Sittenund Kirchengebrauchen,” Erfurt, 1752, 
8vo. 12. “ Dissertationes historico-philolo- 
gicse, in quibus Judseorum hodiernorum con- 
suetudines, mores et ritus, tarn in rebus sa- 
cris quam civil ibus exponuntur,” Fasc. 1, 2, 
Erfurt, 1753, 8vo. 13. 44 Erkl'arung des 
Buehs Hiob mit kritischen und politischen 
Anmerkungen, ” Erfurt, 1754, 8vo. 14. 
“Frommer Proselyten Trost und Aufniun- 
terungzurGlaubensbestandigkeit,” 1735, 8vo. 

Augusti’s life has been written by his son 
E. F. A. Augusti, superintendent and pastor 
at Ichtershausen in Gotha, under the 
title 44 Nachricht vom Lebeu, Schicksal und 
Bekehrung F. A. Augusti eines Judischen 
Rabbi,” Gotha, 1783, 8vo. (Meusel, Lexicon 
der vom Jahr 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen 
teutschen Schriflsteller ; Adelung, Suppl. to 
Jocher, AUgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon ; Gros- 
ses x'ollst iindiges Universal- Lexicon, Suppl. ii. 
896 — 905.) J. W. J. 

AUGUSTIN, GOTTLIEB, a celebrated 
organ-builder at Rittau in the Oberlausitz. 
His son was living in 1790 at Budissin, with 
the reputation of being an equally skilftil 
workman. E. T. 

AUGUSTIN, JEAN BAPTISTE 
JACQUES, a distinguished French miniature 
painter in oil and in enamel, was born at St. 
Diez ('Vosges) in 1759. In 1781 he esta- 
blished himself at Paris, where, from the year 
1796 until his death in 1832 he exhibited a 
long succession of portraits, highly finished 
and beautifully drawn and coloured, and 
among them are portraits of many of the 
most remarkable and distinguished persons 
of that period. In 1806 and in 1824 he 
obtained medals of the first class for the 
pictures he exhibited; in 1819 he was ap- 
pointed principal miniature-painter to the 
king, Louis XVIII., and in 1821 he was 
made Chevalier de la Ldgion d'Honneur. 
Augustin kept for a long time a school of 
drawing and painting, m which many of 
the best French miniature-painters of the 
present time were educated. He died of 
cholera in 1 832, having outlived his repu- 
tation, through the prevalence of a different 
taste and style. His widow and pupil, 
Madame Augustin, has likewise distin- 
guished herself as an artist in the same 
branch: she also obtained a medal in 1824. 
Among Augustin’s portraits are those of— 
Napoleon, Josephine, the Queen Hortense, 
the King of Holland, the Queen of Naples, 
Louis XVIII., the Dukes of Berri and 
Orleans (Louis-Philippe), and the Duchess of 
Angouleme, the Duke of Richelieu, Lord W. 
Bentinck, Denon, Chaudet the sculptor, &c. 
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Several of them have been engraved by 
Lignon. (Gabet, lHctionnaire. des Artistes, 
&c. ; Biographic Universelle , Suppl.) 

R. N. W. 

AUGUSTINE or AUSTIN, SAINT, 
44 the apostle of England,” was prior of the Be- 
nedictine monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, 
towards the end of the sixth century. The 
moment was favourable for restoring to Eng- 
land her religion, which had been almost 
swept away by the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and daughter of the King of Paris, was a 
Christian ; and she enjoyed by express stipu- 
lation the free exercise of her religion and 
the service of Christian ministers. Gregory 
I. the Great was then pope, and he eagerly 
availed himself of these circumstances. He 
selected Augustine as his agent, and dis- 
patched him, together with several monks, 
on this important mission. As the travellers 
proceeded through France, they heard fearful 
stories about the dangers of the journey and 
the barbarism of the people to whom they 
were sent, insomuch that, at the instigation 
of his brethren, Augustine returned to Rome, 
and represented these obstacles to the pope. 
But Gregory disregarded his remonstrances, 
and, providing him with fresh letters of pro- 
tection, commanded him to proceed. Late 
in the summer of 596 he landed on the Isle 
of Thanet ; and, after an interview with the 
king, he received permission to propagate 
his faith. The monies were then established 
at Canterbury, where the purity of their lives 
gained them much favour ; and, though the 
intercourse with the natives was only carried 
on through the medium of French interpre- 
ters, they made some proselytes. But the 
work of conversion proceeded much more 
rapidly after Ethelbert himself had consented 
to receive baptism. His subjects followed 
his example with great zeal. The holy 
ardour is said to have spread to the northern 
counties ; and so rapidly, that, according to 
Gervase and others, ten thousand persons 
were baptized in the river Swale on Christ- 
mas-day, in 603. But Bede ascribes these 
successes to Paulinus, the first prelate of York, 
and to the year 627. Augustine returned to 
France, and having received episcopal ordi- 
nation from the Archbishop of Arles, was 
invested by Gregory with the pallium for the 
see of Canterbury, and with spiritual autho- 
rity over the island. Historians agree that 
his first operations were conducted with mild- 
ness and moderation ; and we do not learn 
that he employed his influence over his royal 
proselyte for the purpose of inducing him to 
force the consciences of his subjects. But it 
would appear that after his success and eleva- 
tion he assumed a more insolent tone ; and 
this he displayed especially against the 
44 schismatics” of Wales, the remnant of the 
original Chrigtians. These pious men, through 
ignorance and long seclusion from other 
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Christian societies, still retained the old 
Oriental practice in the celebration of Easter, 
and had some other points of difference with the 
Church of Rome. In these usages, when Augus- 
tine peremptorily demanded their immediate 
abolition, they firmly persisted ; and then it 
seems probable that he turned the arms of the 
English prince against them. Yet it would 
be unjust to hold him responsible for all the 
evils which followed; and the massacre of 
the monks of Bangor, which has sometimes 
been ascribed to his instigation, probably oc- 
curred after his death. The year of his death 
is not, however, certain. It is variously 
stated as 604, 607, and even 614; but 607 
appears the most probable date. In 604 he 
ordained two bishops, Mellitus to London, 
and Justus to Rochester; and before his 
death designated Laurence, one of his ori- 
ginal associates in the enterprise, as his own 
successor in the see of Canterbury. Ethel bert 
founded the abbey of SS. Peter and Paul at 
Canterbury, afterwards called by the name 
of St. Austin. 

To no one among the saints of the 
Church have more miracles been ascribed 
than to St. Austin ; and on this subject there 
exists a very curious epistle addressed to him 
by Gregory, in which he is judiciously ex- 
horted “ not to be too highly elated by that 
gift, but to consider it as vouchsafed to him not 
on his own account, but on account of those for 
whose salvation he was labouring.” This let- 
ter has been advanced as a proof of the reality 
of those miracles : it only proves that the pope 
thought it prudent to profess his belief 
in them. Several questions which he ad- 
dressed to Gregory respecting the spiritual 
government of the new converts, together 
with the pontiff’s answers, are still extant, 
and may lie found in Bede. (Bede, Histor. 
Eccles. lib. i. c. 23, et seq. 1. ii. c. 14; Ger- 
vasius, Actus Cantuarensis Ecclena, sub ini- 
tio ; Ranulphus Higdenus, Polychron icon, A.D. 
603 ; Gregorius, Epistolary 1. vii. Ep. 5, 30, 
L ix. Ep. 56, et seq.) G. W. 

AUGUSTINE, SAINT. [Augustinus, 
Aurelius. 1 

AUGUSTINI, JAN, a clever flower- 
painter of Haarlem, born at Groningen in 
1725. He painted also portraits, some of 
which have been engraved. In 1757 A. 
Delfo6 engraved a drawing by Augustini of a 
large Aloe in full bloom. lie died in 1773, 
at Haarlem, leaving a son, Jakob Uberti 
Augustini, who likewise followed painting 
for some time, but upon receiving an appoint- 
ment of some sort, he gave up painting: 
he is known for some clever imitations of 
basso-rilievo. (Nagler, Neues Allgcmeines 
Kiinstler Lexicon , who quotes Van Eynden 
and Vander Willigen, Vaderlandsche Schil- 
derkunst.) R. N. W. 

AUGUST I'N US, ANTCKNIUS (AN- 
TONIO AGUSTIN), Archbishop of Tar- 
ragona, was one of the most learned jurists 
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of Spain. He was bora at Saragossa on the 
25th of March, 1517. His father, whose 
name he inherited, was Vice-Chancellor of 
Aragon, and President of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of that kingdom. His mother, Aldonza 
Albanella, was of a noble family of Barce- 
lona. Antonio was the youngest of six sons. 
Antonio, the father, died 60 on after his son 
had completed his sixth year ; Aldonza, while 
he was yet in his thirteenth. His eldest 
brother Ilieronymo appears to have taken 
upon himself the charge of the boy’s edu- 
cation. 

Antonio Agustin made choice of a clerical 
career so early as the year of his father’s 
death. His brother sent him to the high 
school of Alcala in 1 524, where he remained 
studying, it is believed, general literature aud 
the elements of philosophy till 1528. In the 
month of November of that year he w as re- 
moved to Salamanca, where he commenced 
his legal studies. The only incidents of his 
life at Salamanca that have been preserved 
are a narrow escape he had from drowning 
in the river Tormes, and an attack of pleu- 
risy, which was the occasion of his returning 
in February, 1535, to his family at Sara- 
gossa. Spain was at that time convulsed 
with civil war, and therefore an unfavourable 
field for study. On this account, the friends 
of Agustin resolved to send him to Bologna, 
where he arrived on the 29th of December, 
1535. 

Bologna continued to be his head-quarters 
till November, 1544. But during that period, 
he visited Padua, Florence, and Venice; and 
in Padua he resided at one time eight months. 
The object in residing at Padua (November, 

1 537, to June, 1 538) was to attend the lectures 
of Alciati. He twice visited Florence (Novem- 
ber, 1541, and June, July, and August, 1543) 
for the purpose of examining the Florentine 
MS. of the Pandects. He visited Venice in 
October, 1543, to make arrangements for the 
publication of his 44 Emendationes,” of which 
the first book was originally published in 

1538. In October he left Bologna for Rome. 
At the time of his arrival in Bologna, Agustin 
appears to have been deficient both in his 
knowledge of law and of classical literature. 
He made great exertions to supply both de- 
fects. He adopted with enthusiasm the views 
of the jurists who were at that time endea- 
vouring to combine the 6tudy of Roman law 
with that of classical antiquities. This was 
the cause of his eagerness to attend the lec- 
tures of Alciati, and of his journey to inspect 
the Florentine MS. In the beginning of 
1538, he published the first book, dedicated 
to Michael Mai, of his “ Emendationes et 
Opiniones,” which is chiefly occupied with 
remarks on the variations of the Florentine 
Pandects, and essays on Roman antiquities. 
The fourth book, published in 1 543, is ad- 
dressed to Antoine Peraate, Bishop of Arras, 
and treats of topics more strictly legal. This 
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work, thongh the style is somewhat harsh, 
evinces both taste and acuteness. 

The cause of Agustin’s journey to Rome 
in 1544 was an invitation from Paul III., on 
the occasion of the death of Luiz Gomez, 
Bishop of Samo, and one of the College of 
Twelve. Agustin, however, did not re- 
ceive his promised appointment to the college 
till about July, 1545. He was soon after 
promoted to be Auditor of the Rota. In 

1555, Julius III., having been requested by 
Cardinal Pole to send to England some per- 
son in whose discretion, learning, and fidelity 
he had confidence, to promote the re-establish- 
ment of the Romish church there, made 
choice of Agustin. Agustin set out on his 
journey in February, charged to deliver to 
Philip, then recently married to Queen Mary, 
a sword, cap of state, and the golden rose ; 
and carrying with him his diploma as Nuncio, 
and letters expressing the most entire con- 
fidence in him to Cardinal Pole, and Ruiz 
Gomez, confidential secretary of Philip. He 
did not, however, remain long in England. 
In October, 1555, he received instructions to 
proceed to the Netherlands, and in January, 

1556, he was recalled to Rome. His time 
was occupied in the discharge of his official 
duties and in literary pursuits, till December, 
1556, when he was appointed Bishop of Alife 
in the Neapolitan dominions. 

In December, 1557, Agustin was sent as 
Papal envoy to the Emperor Ferdinand to 
treat of a peace between the Pope, the Em- 
peror, and the King of Spain. The tact and 
knowledge of business he evinced during 
these negotiations attracted the notice of 
Philip, who sought to attach Agustin to his 
own service. In May, 1559, he proceeded 
to Sicily by order of the Spanish king, in 
the caDacity of ecclesiastical censor, and re- 
mained in the island discharging the duties 
of that office till October, 1560. In the 
interim the bishopric of Lerida fell vacant, 
and Agustin was presented to it by Philip, 
in March, 1560, and consecrated by the Pope 
in August, 1561. From Rome, to which he 
had returned for the purpose of receiving the 
papal consecration, Agustin was sent to 
Trent, where the Council was then sitting. 
He took a distinguished part in the discus- 
sions, and must have been detained a con- 
siderable time, for his first synod was held 
at Lerida on the 31st of March, 1562. 

With the exception of a mission to Trent, 
in which he was engaged, 1563, and occa- 
sional visits to Barcelona and Saragossa, the 
next twelve years of his life were spent at 
Lerida. His efforts to overcome the reluct- 
ance of his clergy to adopt the resolutions of 
the Council of Trent, and his literary pur- 
suits, fully occupied his time. 

In 1574 Agustin was promoted to the 
Archbishopric of Tarragona. The duties of 
his high station he continued to discharge 
till his death, with the utmost diligence, 
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finding time, however, for the composition of 
numerous works, some polemical, but the 
greater number on topics connected with his 
favourite study— legal antiquities. Though 
a Spaniard by birth, and though ultimately 
raised to a high rank in the Spanish church, 
the Archbishop of Tarragona may with more 
propriety be placed in the Italian than the 
Spanish school of jurists. His writings, 
especially those which treat of Roman and 
Canon law, are still regarded as classical. 

The most important of his printed works 
are: — I. On Roman Law. 1. •« Emenda- 
tionum et Opinionum Libri IV.” A juvenile 
work, of which the first book was published 
(at Florence?) in 1538, and the whole four 
books at Venice in 1543. It is the fruit of the 
excursion he made to Florence to compare 
Haloander’s edition of the “ Pandects” with 
the Florentine MS. 2. 44 Juliani Anteces- 
soris Epitome Novellarum,” Lerida, 1567. 
3. 44 De nominibus propriis Pandectarum,” 
Tarragona, 1579. This index of the proper 
names contained in the Pandects was in- 
tended to be the precursor of a complete 
44 Index Verborum,” which was never pub- 
lished. 4. “ De Legibus et Senatus-consultis 
Romanonim cum notis Fulvii Ursini,” 
Rome, 1583. — II. On Canon Law. 1. ** An- 
tique Collectiones Decretal ium cum Antonii 
Augustini, Episcopi lie rdensis, notis,” Lerida, 
1576. 2. 44 Constitutionum Provincialium 

Tarraconensium Libri V.,” Tarragona, 1580. 
3. 44 Constitutionum Synodal ium Tarraco- 
nensium Partes V.,” Tarragona, 1581. 4. 
44 Canones Poenitentiales cum notis quibus- 
dam Antonii Augustini, Archiepiscopi Tarra- 
conensis,” Tarragona, 1582. 5. 44 Antonii 

Augustini, Archiepiscopi Tarraconensis, Juris 
Pontificii veteris Epitome,” Pars prima, Tar- 
ragona, 1587. 6. 44 Antonii Augustini, Ar- 
chiepiscopi Tarraconensis, de emendatione 
Gratiani dialogorum Libri II.,” Tarragona, 
1587. Spangeuberg calls this 44 his immortal 
and most useftil work.” — III. On topics of 
general literature. 1. 44 Famili® Roman® 
qu® reperiuutur in antiquis numismatibus 
ab urbe condita ad tempo ra Divi August! . 
Ex Bibliotheca Fulvii Ursini, adjuncts fa- 
mil iis triginta ex libro Antonii Augustini, 
Episcopi Ilerdensis,” Rome, 1577. 2. 44 Dia- 
logos de las Medal las, Inscripciones y otras 
Antiguedades,” Tarragona, 1587. Spanheim 
speaks in high terms of this work; it has 
been twice translated into Italian. 3. 44 Frag- 
menta historicorum collects ab Antonio Au- 
gustino,” published at Rome, in 1595. Agus- 
tin also published, in 1 557 , notes on Varro, and, 
in 1560, notes on Verrius and Festus. An 
edition of his collected works was published 
at Lucca in folio, between 1765 — 77 ; a col- 
lection of his Latin and Italian letters at 
Parma, in 1804. A catalogue of his library, 
which was rich in Greek and Latin MSS., 
was printed at Tarragona, in 1586. ( Antonii 
Augustini vita historia, quam Hispanice 
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scribebat Gregorius Mauarmis Siscarius, 
Latine vertebant Fabius Prosper Cenamus et 
Joannes Baptista Montecatinius , in the 
second volume of the Lucca edition of Agus- 
tin’s Works ; Nicolaus Antonins, Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova ; Spangeuberg, in Ersch and 
Gruber, AUqemeine Encyclopedic .) W. W. 

AUGUSfFNUS, AURE'LIUS, SAINT, 
the most celebrated among the earlier fathers 
of the Latin church, was born at Tagasta in 
Numidia, on the 13th of November, 354. 
His mother, named Monicca, who was a 
Christian, was anxious to furnish his mind 
with religious impressions, and introduced 
him into the schools of the catechumens. His 
father was equally solicitous to qualify him 
for secular distinctions by learned instruction 
in Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy, and to 
this end made considerable sacrifices from 
very moderate means. The first lessons, 
which he received at Madaura, gave no great 
promise of success: the boy was idle and 
mischievous, and indisposed to any laborious 
study, especially that of Greek. At an early 
age the violence of his passions broke out and 
betrayed him into great incontinence. In his 
seventeenth year he was removed to Carthage, 
for the completion of his education ; and there, 
though he had previously taken some interest 
in the mythological and poetical fictions of 
Greece and Rome, the first serious impression 
was made on his mind by a work of Cicero, 
now lost — the “ Hortensius;” and from 
this he derived his first notions of philo- 
sophical eloquence. It was about the same 
time, when he was nineteen, that his imagi- 
nation, strong and restless, and not confined 
by any certain belief, was captivated by the 
doctrine of the Manichseans — that there were 
two principles, and that there were two sub- 
tile substances inherent in matter. And 
though he was perplexed, on further thought, 
by the objections so easily raised against this 
theory, and though a long-promised inter- 
view with Faustus, a chief or bishop of the 
sect, was far from removing his scruples, yet 
he continued for nine years in the same pro- 
fession. After delivering lectures on gram- 
mar at Tagasta and on rhetoric at Carthage, 
he visited Rome; and from the prefect of 
Rome he received, in his twenty-ninth year, 
the appointment of Professor of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy at Milan. Ambrose then occupied 
that see : “ I was introduced to him (says 
Augustine in his “ Confessions”) in ignorance 
of God, that through him I might be brought 
to the knowledge of God. The holy man re- 
ceived me with paternal regard, and showed 
an interest for the foreigner such as became 
a bishop ; and I began to love him, not at 
first as a teacher of truth, for I was altogether 
without hope in the church, but as one who 
had behaved kindly to me. So I listened 
diligently whenever he addressed the people, 
not, indeed, with any holy intention, but 
rather as a eritic of his eloquence, to examine 
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whether it was worthy of its great reputation. 
I hung attentively upon the words, incurious 
and contemptuous in regard to the matter ; 
and was delighted with the suavity of a dis- 
course more erudite than that of Faustus, 
though less cheerful and soothing.” 

Augustine soon afterwards renounced the 
Manichsean doctrines ; but he did not imme- 
diately assent to the truth of Christianity. 
Many conflicts disturbed this interval. The 
great problem of the origin of evil was con- 
stantly in his mind ; and he could discover no 
solution of it His immoralities continued. 
A mistress, who had followed him, having 
returned to Africa, he immediately formed 
another similar connection. He loved his 
pleasures passionately ; but he believed in the 
judgment — the thought of it was ever before 
him, and he trembled. At length, in his 
thirty-second year, on an occasion which he 
describes at length in his “ Confessions,” a 
dreadful conflict took place between the spirit 
and the flesh; and while he was yet con- 
vulsed with agony and struggling with de- 
spair, he heard some children at play, sing- 
ing and continually repeating, as the burden 
of their song, “Take and read, take and 
read ( ToUe lege, tulle lege).*’ He considered 
this to be a warning from Heaven. He took 
up St Paul’s Epistles, the book nearest at 
hand, and, opening them at hazard, he read : 
“ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof” (Rom. xiii. 13). From 
that moment he dated his conversion ; and in 
the following year he was baptized, together 
with his friend Alypius, and his natural son 
Adeodatus, by Ambrose. He then resigned 
his professorship (his mother dying about the 
same time), and revisited Rome ; and there, 
forsaking the profligate habits of earlier life, 
he applied his talents to confute the Mani- 
chsean opinions, and published a “Treatise 
on Free Will.” 

From Rome he returned to Africa, where 
he passed three years in holy retirement in 
the society of a few religious friends, having 
sold his patrimony for the common benefit ; 
and then yielding, as is related, to the press- 
ing solicitations of the people, he was ordained 
to the priesthood by Valerius, the Bishop of 
Hippo, and appointed, in 395, his coadjutor 
in this see. Before this last event, while he 
was yet a presbyter, he succeeded in per- 
suading the faithful to renounce the celebra- 
tion of the Agapce, or Feasts of Love, which 
from an innocent origin had descended into 
abuse and immorality, and to substitute ser- 
vices of reading and chanting in their place. 
Scarcely was he appointed bishop, when he 
was called away from his contests with his 
ancient brethren the Manichfeans to engage 
against the Donatists. These schismatics had 
resisted the church with various fortune for al- 
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most a hundred years, and nearly half of the 
bishops of Africa were numbered among them. 
In a council at Carthage, in 401, Augustine 
gained distinction as their adversary ; but it 
was not till ten years later that the great 
final conference was held there, in which 
the imperial commissioner Marcell in us, after 
three days of free discussion, delivered a con- 
clusive judgment in favour of the Catholics. 
The credit of this triumph is ascribed to the 
eloquence of Augustine; and he did not 
hesitate, according to the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of that and much later ages, to pursue 
his advantage by the employment of the 
temporal sword. While he was thus occu- 
pied, Pelagius began to disseminate the 
opinions which are still known by his name ; 
and he too found his most formidable anta- 
gonist in the Bishop of Hippo. Augustine 
then plunged into the subjects of grace and 
predestination with his accustomed ardour; 
and, in his vehement attacks upon the imper- 
fect faith of his opponent, he has not escaped 
the charge of deviating into the opposite 
error of fatalism. In the midst of these va- 
rious controversies, he still found leisure and 
energy to contend with the followers of 
Priscillian and Origen ; and perhaps his most 
noble work, “ On the City of God,” was com- 
posed against the heathen. But the close of 
his long life was disturbed by another de- 
scription of enemy. In 429 Count Boniface 
introduced Genseric and his Vandals into 
Africa, who, in the following year, after com- 
mitting many devastations, laid siege to 
Hippo. The bishop did not live to witness 
the calamities of his flock. On August 28, 
430, in the third month of the siege, he died 
in Hippo. 

The commanding power which Augustine 
possessed over the minds of his contemporaries 
may be ascribed to some rare combinations 
which distinguished his own mind. With 
strong passion, he united mildness and hu- 
manity; with authority, much deference to 
the feelings of those over whom it was exer- 
cised ; with a large expanse of intellect, per- 
fect logical strictness. The same is the cha- 
racter of his writings. In the same work, 
often in the same page, we find him sublime 
and almost puerile, giving loose to the full 
stream of a rapid imagination and deep piety, 
and then arguing with African subtilty, or 
canvassing some minute scruple. He re- 
mained to the end of his life almost ignorant 
of Greek and entirely so of Hebrew, and his 
theological acquirements were not profound. 
But his oral eloquence was of the most effec- 
tive description, for it embodied the heat and 
earnestness of religious feeling, together with 
great rhetorical talents, cultivated by a rhe- 
torical education. And if his taste degene- 
rated as his life advanced, his later discourses 
may have been better suited to the intellectual 
condition of his hearers. His habits were 
simple and frugal, but without any affectation 
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of austerity. His works are very numerous. 
The most celebrated are those — “ De Doc- 
trine Christiana f “ De Civitate Dei “ De 
Anima et ejus Origine ;” “ Contra Pelagium 
et Ccelestium de Gratia Christi,” &c. ; “ De 
Fide et Operibus ;” the “ Confessions ;” and 
the “ Retractations.” The “ Confessions” 
were published about the year 400, and con- 
tain a vivid picture of the passions, perplexi- 
ties, errors, vices, and inward conflicts of his 
earlier life. His books on grace and faith 
have supplied the church with an unfailing 
source of evangelical piety, even during its 
worst ages. The Benedictine edition of the 
works of Augustine, published at Paris in 
1679, in 11 vols. folio, was republished at 
Antwerp, by T. le Clerc, in 1700 — 3, with 
the valuable addition of an “ Appendix Au- 
gustiniana.” 

The “ Confessions ” are divided into thir- 
teen books. The first ten of these are chiefly 
personal, though interspersed with some ex- 
traneous matter and many remarks not im- 
mediately suggested by the events related ; 
the other three contain reflections on the 
earlier part of Genesis. The eleventh book 
opens with a very solemn prayer for divine 
aid and illumination for that purpose. The 
calamities of the empire were ascribed by 
the Pagans to the destruction of their idols 
through the prevalence of Christianity. The 
first object of the “City of God” was to 
overthrow this notion. This work consists 
of twenty-two books. Of these the first ten 
are employed in assailing the foundations ot 
Paganism, or the City of the Daemon ; the 
other twelve in establishing those of the 
Christian religion, or the City of God. Con- 
siderable historical knowledge, as well as 
rhetorical talent, is displayed in this produc- 
tion, which became, indeed, the storehouse 
whence the subsequent opponents of Paganism 
derived their arguments. It is said that 
Charlemagne made it his constant study, and 
that Charles the Sage heaped rewards on the 
first who presented it to him translated into 
French. Several valuable passages of clas- 
sical authors, especially of Cicero, are pre- 
served in it. The “ Retractations ” of Au- 
gustine are among the latest of his writings. 
In this remarkable production he passes in 
review his numerous publications, desig- 
nating each by its title and its first words, 
and marking its date and the occasion on 
which he composed it. After admitting, in 
the Preface, his liability to error, in his 
earlier and even in his later days, he pro- 
ceeds to explain some passages, either in 
themselves obscure, or which, through plau- 
sible misinterpretation, might give occasion 
to unfavourable inferences. He softens some 
harsh expressions, corrects some mistakes, 
and supplies several omissions. His “ Let- 
ters,” amounting to two hundred and seventy, 
and extending from a.d. 386 to the year of 
his death, contain much information valuable 
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to the ecclesiastical historian. The follow- 
ing are among many of his works which 
have been published separately : — “ De Civi- 
tate Dei,” fol. Mainz, 1473; “ De Hseresi- 
bus,” 12mo. Cambridge, 1689 ; “ Super 1'sal- 
mos," and “Super Johannem,” fol., Basle, 
1489. “ Sermo de Nativitate Christi, ” 

“ Dialogus de Trinitate,” “ Sermo ante 
Altare,” and others, may be found in the 
“ Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum.” A cri- 
tical analysis of all the writings ascribed to 
him, under the heads of Genuine, Donbtftil, 
Spurious, and Lost, is given by Cave, in 
“ Bibliotheca Ecclesiastics, ” fol., p. 244. Se- 
veral of his writings have been translated 
into English, and the following are the titles 
of some of them : — “ A Treatise of St Au- 
gustine, of Faith and Works, newly trans- 
lated into English ; with a Treatise of Justi- 
fication founde among the writinges of Cardi- 
nal Pole, Lovanii apud Joannem Fonterum,” 
1569, 4to.; “Saynt Augustine’s Rule, in 
English alone, by the Wretche of Syon, 
Richarde Whytcford,” London, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1 525, 4to. ; “ The Kernell of St Au- 
gustine’s Confessions,” 1538, 8vo. ; “ St. 
Austin’s Confessions, translated into English 
by Tobie Mathew," London, about 1624, 
8vo. ; “ Twelve Sermons of St Augustine, 
translated by Richard Paynell, dedicated to 
Queen Mary,” London, 1555, 8vo. ; “ St Au- 
gustine’s Meditations, and his Treatise of the 
Love of God, translated by George Stan- 
hope," London, 1701, 1708, 1714, 1720, 
1728, 1745, 8vo. ; “Two Bokes of the Noble 
Doctor and B. S. Augustine : th’one entitled. 
Of the Predestination of Saints ; th’other. Of 
Perseverance unto th’End. Faithfully trans- 
lated by John Scory, the late Bishop of Chi- 
chester," London, no date, 8vo. ( Augustinus, 
Confessions and Epistles ; Possidius, Bishop 
of Calama, Life of Augustine ; Tillemont, Md- 
moires, tom. xiii. edit. Paris; Biihr, Christ- 
liche KBmische Theologie, may also be con- 
sulted, as may Butler. Lives of the Saints, 
vol. viii. Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, enu- 
merates at great length the various editions 
of Augustine’s works.) G. W. 

AUGUSTI’NUS KASENBORT, sur- 
named MORA’NUS or OLOMUCE'NSIS, 
because he was a native of Olmiitx in Mo- 
ravia, where he was born about 1470. He 
studied jurisprudence at Padua, probably 
after 1493, and it appears that he took the 
degree of doctor of law in that university. 
He afterwards took orders, became dean of 
the chapters of Olmiitz and Briinn, and was 
appointed private secretary to Ladislas II., 
King of Hungary. He died suddenly, on 
the 11th of May, 1513. Besides jurisprudence 
and theology, Augustinus pursued philoso- 
phical, astronomical, and poetical studies 
with considerable success. He is the author 
of the following works: — 1. “Dialogus in 
Defensionem Poetices,” Padua, 1493, which 
is written in Latin verse. 2. “ Epistolse con- 
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tra Waldenscs,” Leipzig, 1512, 4to. 3. “Ca- 
talogus Episcoporum Oiomucensinm,” which 
is contained in Freherus, “ Corpus Scriptorum 
Rerum Bohemicarum," and in Gruteras, 
“ Chronicorum Chronicon.” Augustinus is 
supposed to be the author of “ Threna Rc- 
ligionis neglects ad Ladislaum Regem,” and 
“ De Componendis Epistolis ;” but Adelung 
doubts his authorship of the latter work. He 
is the editor of Joan. Blanchinus, “ Tabula: 
Coelestium Motuum,” Venice, 1495. Augus- 
tinus Kasenbort or Olomueensis is not in 
Fabricius, “ Biblioth. Lat. Med. et Inf. /Et” 
(Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, Allgem. 
Gelehrten- Lexicon ; Adelung refers to Bal- 
binus, Bohemia theta, vol. ii., and Biihm, 
Commentarii de Augustino Olomucensi, & c. 
Leipzig, 1758, 8vo.) W. P. 

AUGUSTI'NUS MORA'NUS. [Augus- 
tinus Kasenbort.] 

AUGUSTI'NUS OLOMUCE'NSIS. [Au- 
gustinus Kasenbort.] 

AUGUSTI'NUS, SAINT. [Augustinus, 
Aurelius *1 

AUGU'STULUS, ROMULUS. [Odoa- 

CEB.] 

AUGUSTUS. This name was conferred 
by the Roman senate on Caius Julius Ctesar 
(jetavianus, b.c. 27. Some members of the 
senate were of opinion that he should be 
called Romulus, as a second founder of the 
city, but it was finally determined that he 
should have the honourable name of Au- 
gustus. The name Augustus is equivalent 
to “sacred,” or “consecrated,” and accord- 
ingly it is represented in Greek by the word 
2EBA2TOS. But ATrOTTSTOS also occurs 
on Greek coins. The word Augustus is pro- 
bably formed from Augur, by a like analogy 
with other words of the same form, as “ ro- 
bustus.” The name Augustus was adopted 
by Tiberius, the immediate successor of Oc- 
tavianus, and it became a title of succeeding 
emperors. The Emperor Alexander Severas, 
in a speech to the senate (Lampridius, e. 
10), observed, “that the first Augustus was 
the founder of the empire, and that all who 
followed him succeeded to the name by a 
kind of adoption or law of succession.” M. 
Aurelius, who associated with him in the 
empire L. Veras, gave him the title of Au- 
gustus. This was the first instance of two 
Augusti at the same time, but it often oc- 
curred afterwards. In the later empire, the 
Ciesars, or presumptive successors to the im- 
perial power, were sometimes designated 
Augusti on the medals; but generally the 
name Csesar occurs on such medals in con- 
nection with that of Augustus, which refers 
to the reigning emperor or emperors. The 
title Augustus generally occurs on medals 
in the abbreviated form AVG, or on Greek 
medals AVT. The form AVGG denotes 
two contemporary Augusti. The wives of 
the emperors were called Augustte, and this 
title occurs on their medals, but these medals 
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are fewer than those of the Augusti. The 
first who received this title was Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, but not till after her hus- 
band’s death. She was adopted by his will 
into the Julian Gens, as his daughter, and 
was empowered to take the name of Augusta. 
The emperors’ wives, both on their own me- 
dals and on those of their husbands, are 
never called “ nxores,” but only AVG. or 
AVGVSTA. The title Augusta by itself on 
an imperial medal may be taken as a proof 
that the woman who is there commemorated 
was the wife of an emperor; for when a 
sister, daughter, or mother received the tide, 
the word “ soror,” “filia,” or “mater” is 
added. 

The name Augusta was also given to co- 
lonies which were founded by Augustus and 
his successors, but the name was generally 
connected with the name of the place : thus 
there were Augusta Bilbilis, Augusta Emerita, 
in Spain ; Augusta Vindelicorum, the mo- 
dern Augsburg, and many others. The cor- 
responding title of Greek towns was Zcficurro. 
(Suetonius, Octavian. Augustus, c. 7 ; Taci- 
tus, Annal. i. 8 ; Rasche, Lexicon Bet Nu - 
maria ; and Eckhel, Doctrin. Num. Vet. viii., 
where the subject is fully explained.) G. L. 

AUGUSTUS, CAIUS JU'LIUS CjESAR 
OCTAVIA'NUS, was bom at Velitrae, on 
the 23rd of September, b.c. 63, in the con- 
sulship of M. Tullius Cicero and Caius 
Antoni us. He was the son of Caius Octa- 
vius and Ada, who was the daughter of Julia, 
the younger sister of the Dictator Cscsar. 
Caius Octavius, the son, was adopted by the 
testament of his great uncle the Dictator, 
after whose death he took the name of Cmsar, 
retaining however, according to the Roman 
custom, in the modified name Octavian us, the 
memorial of the Octavian Gens to which he 
belonged. It w as not till after the batde of 
Acdum, and in the year b.c. 27, that he as- 
sumed the name of Augustus, by which he is 
now best known. The name Octavius does 
not appear on any of his medals, nor that of 
Octavian us. 

His father C. Octavius, who had been 
governor of Macedonia, died soon after his 
return to Rome from his province, when his 
son was about four years of age. C. Oc- 
tavius was in his childhood named Thu- 
rinus, because his father had dispersed near 
Thurii a body of men who were partisans 
of Catiline. This name was subsequently 
dropped, and only remembered by his ene- 
mies as a term of ridicule ; but the fact of 
the name is confirmed by Suetonius, who 
says that the Emperor Hadrian made him a 
present of a small bust of Octavius which 
bore the name Thurinus. His tutor was 
C. Toranius, who had been A£dile with his 
father, and afterwards was Praetor. Toranius 
lost his life in the proscriptions of the year 
b.c. 43, and his former ward, though not the 
immediate cause of his death, consented to it. 
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His tender years were w'atched over by his 
grandmother Julia while she lived. He was 
a feeble child, and was nurtured with great 
care. His mother took for her second hus- 
band L. Marcius Philippus (Consul b.c. 
56), who treated him as a father and su- 
perintended his education. Octavius was 
inured to the manly exercises of the Ro- 
man youth, and his mind was disciplined 
in the best studies of the day. He showed 
from his early years a great capacity, 
and the prudence and foresight which cha- 
racterised his subsequent career. Philippus 
and his mother were constant in inquiring 
from his teachers and guardians about his 
progress and his conduct, and they had a 
daily account of h e behaviour. This scru- 
pulous care, combined with his own good 
sense, secured Octavius against the licentious 
life of the Roman youths, and laid the founda- 
tion of those regular habits which contributed 
to his political success. In his twelfth year 
he pronounced, according to the Roman 
fashion, a funeral oration in honour of his 
grandmother Julia, and in due time he as- 
sumed the toga virilis, the symbol of the 
attainment of the age of legal maturity. But 
he was still watched with the same care by 
his anxious mother, and though in fact eman- 
cipated from legal control, he still paid to 
her the dutifhl obedience of a son. 

The defeat of Pompeius at the battle of 
Pharsalus, b.c. 48, opened a brilliant career 
to Octavius. His great uncle the Dictator 
Caesar had no children, and the power which 
he had acquired seemed destined to be the 
inheritance of the young Octavius. The age 
at which he assumed the toga virilis is dif- 
ferently stated, but probably it was after the 
battle of Pharsalus, and at the same time he 
was created a member of the College of Pon- 
tifices, in the place of L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, who lost nis life at Pharsalus, fighting on 
the side of Pompey. Octavius wished to ac- 
company the Dictator in his African expe- 
dition, b.c. 47-46, but the fears of his mother, 
and the care of his uncle for liis health, which 
was still feeble, kept him at home. But he 
appeared in the triumph of the Dictator, b.c. 
46, and he gained the favourable opinion of 
the Romans by using his influence with the 
Dictator to obtain tne pardon of several of 
his political opponents, and among them of 
Agrippa’s brother, who had been a friend of 
Cato, and was taken prisoner in the African 
war. Marcus Agrippa is now mentioned for 
the first time as the friend of young Octavius. 
He had been brought up with him, and con- 
tinued through life his faithful adherent. 
Illness prevented Octavius from accompany- 
ing the Dictator in his Spanish campaign of 
the year b.c. 45, but he joined him in Spain, 
probably after the battle of Munda ( 1 7th of 
March, b.c. 45). It is said that an omen 
which occurred in Spain determined the Dic- 
tator to adopt Octavius and to make him his 
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heir. He had always shown great affection 
to his nephew, and during the illness of Octa- 
vius, which preceded the Dictator’s Spanish 
expedition, he had manifested the greatest 
solicitude about his recovery. Octavius ac- 
companied the Dictator on his return to Italy, 
and entered Rome before him. The pre- 
tended Marius met him with a large train at 
the Janiculum, and urged him to admit the 
justice of his claim as a relation of the Julian 
Gens; but the prudence and caution of 
Octavius did not fail him on this occasion. 
He politely rejected all communication with 
the pretender and referred him to the Dicta- 
tor as the head of the family and the ad- 
ministrator of the Roman State, saying that 
his decision would determine the opinion of 
every body else. [Amatius.] 

Before his Spanish triumph, in the year 
b.c. 45, the Dictator made his will. His plan 
was to carry his conquests into the East, and 
he thought it prudent to provide a successor 
in case of his death. By his will he made 
Octavius his heir, and adopted him into the 
family of the Caesars. Shortly after the 
triumph, Octavius went to Apollonia in 
Epirus, with Marcus Agrippa and Q. Salvi- 
dienus Rufus. Troops were collecting here 
for the projected Parthian war, and Octavius 
employed the interval before the expected 
arrival of the Dictator in prosecuting his 
studies under his teachers Apollodorus and 
Theogenes, who accompanied him. The 
Octavii were only of equestrian rank, though 
they were rich and of high antiquity : the 
father of young Octavius was the first mem- 
ber of the family who attained the senatorian 
rank. The Dictator, who had provided a 
successor to maintain his family and his 
name, took the precaution of raising him to 
the class of the Patricii : this was effected by 
a Lex Cassia, while Octavius was staying at 
Apollonia. The same honour was conferred 
on others at the same time. Ccesar also 
named Octavius his M agister Equitum for the 
year n.c. 43. 

On the Ides of March, b.c. 44, the Dictator 
was assassinated in the senate-house, and 
Octavius, on receiving the news, set out for 
Italy, with Agrippa and a few attendants. 
He landed at Lupiir, near Brundisium, early 
in April, and, after visiting Brundisium, 
proceeded through Campania to Rome, where 
he found everything in confusion, and Marcus 
Antonius, who was then consul, in posses- 
sion of the money and papers of the Dic- 
tator. Marcius Philippus advised him to 
renounce the inheritance of his uncle, but 
Octavius rejected the advice, and made the 
formal declaration of acceptance before the 
city praetor, Caius Antonius, the brother of 
the consul. He also assumed the name 
of Csesar, in conformity to the Dictator's will, 
which iudeed had been given to him from 
the time of his landing in Italy, and hence- 
forth he is appropriately called by his adopted 
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name, though it is more usual to designate 
him by the name of Octavianus. If Caesar 
from the first formed the bold design of suc- 
ceeding to his uncle’s power, he could not 
have devised better means of success than 
the assumption of his illustrious name. By 
Roman usage an adopted son was in all re- 
spects on the same footing as a son born 
of a man’s body, and accordingly Octavius 
after his adoption was the representative of 
the Dictator, and in the eyes of the Romans 
his true son. There are several medals which 
contain on one side the head of the deceased 
Dictator, and on the other the head of Cccsar 
with an inscription to this effect — ** Caesar, 
the son of Divus Julius.” They may not 
have been struck immediately after the death 
of the Dictator, though some of them proba- 
bly belong to a time shortly after that event. 
The legions at Apollonia had offered Caesar 
their services on his setting out for Rome, 
which, however, he declined; and on his 
road from Brundisium to Rome, the veterans 
from the Dictator’s colonies had flocked around 
him, and expressed their readiness to avenge 
the death of their former general. Though 
he entered Rome merely as the claimant of 
the private inheritance of his uncle, he had 
ascertained what the feeling was towards him, 
and he was thus guided in his subsequent 
measures. 

The Dictator had left by his will a sum 
of money to each Roman citizen, and Ctesar 
declared his intention to pay the legacies 
and celebrate magnificent games. But Marcus 
Antonius, who affected to manage everything 
his own way, refused to give up the money 
or denied that he had it ; he put obstacles in 
the way of realizing the sums necessary for 
the payment of the legacies : he opposed the 
passing of a Lex Curiata, the object of which 
was to give to the adoption of Ctcsar what- 
ever legal sanction it might require ; and he 
also prevented Ctcsar from being elected a 
tribune. 

Caesar celebrated, at his own expense, 
the games in honour of the completion of the 
temple of Venus, the ancestress of the Julian 
Gens, but fear of Antonius prevented him from 
exhibiting to the people the golden chair and 
crown of the Dictator. A brilliant star or me- 
teor was visible during the celebration, which 
was interpreted as a token that the deceased 
Dictator was raised among the gods, and 
Ctcsar confirmed the popular superstition by 
dedicating a bronze statue of his uncle in the 
temple of Venus, with a star placed above the 
head of the figure. The head of the Dictator 
crowned with a star appears on some coins 
and gems. ; The respect paid to the memory of 
the Dictator by his adopted son, and his cau- 
tious policy, gave him tne advantage over his 
rival Antonius, with whom all parties were dis- 
gusted. Antonius, whose penod of office was 
near expiring, attempted to win the popular 
favour by causing his brother, the tribune. 
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L. Antoni us, to carry a measure for the divi- 
sions of land in the Pontine marshes. He also 
succeeded in obtaining from the senate as his 
province, instead of Macedonia, which had 
fallen to his lot, Gallia Cisalpina, which was 
now under the government of Decimus 
Brutus, one of the conspirators against 
Cicsar. Antonius and Caesar were now using 
all their efforts to gain the advantage over 
each other ; and the caution and prudence of 
the youth prevailed over his older rival. 
Caesar was charged by Antonius with an at- 
tempt to assassinate him ; the people believed 
that Antonius fabricated the charge to justify 
his conduct towards Caesar, but Cicero says 
that all men of sense believed the charge to 
be true and approved of the attempt. (Ci- 
cero, Ad Fam. xii. 23.) Early in October An- 
tonins went to Brundisium to meet the legions 
which had come over from Macedonia, and 
to lead them into Cisalpine Gaul. Caesar 
also tent his agents to promise them a largess. 
The soldiers expected more from Antonius 
than from Caesar ; and when Antonius only 
promised them four hundred sesterces apiece, 
they mutinied. The disturbance was promptly 
quelled by the execution of some of the 
centurions and soldiers, and the troops were 
marched towards Gaul. But on arriving in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, many of the 
soldiers went over to the side of Caesar, and 
the whole of the fourth and the Martial 
legion. 

Caesar in the mean time had gone into 
Campania, where he got together a consider- 
able force, especially from Capua, the in- 
habitants of which were iudebted to the 
Dictator for their lands. He professed his 
intention to avenge his uncle’s death, and 
he gave every man who followed him two 
thousand sesterces. The soldiers whom 
Cicsar got together were veterans who had 
served under the Dictator, men devoted to his 
person and proud of their general. On his 
return to Rome, where he arrived before 
Antonius, he addressed the people, recapitu- 
lated the great deeds of the Dictator, spoke 
in modest terms of himself and attacked 
Antonius. He next set out into Etruria to 
raise more troops. Thus a youth at the age 
of nineteen, without any authority, and at his 
own expense, raised an army, with which he 
ventured to enter the city. No more deci- 
sive proof could be given of the feebleness of 
the party which had accomplished the death 
of the Dictator, of the wavering purpose and 
feebleness of the resolves of Antonius, and of 
the consummate policy and dissimulation of 
Cucsar. The aristocratical party hated both 
Antonius and Ceesar, but Antonius more, 
because they thought him the more dan- 
gerous. They were all deceived by Cicsar. 
Cicero, who saw him on his road to Rome in 
the month of April, anticipates in a letter to 
Atticus (xiv. 12) that the “boy’s" arrival 
at Rome might cause some disturbance. 
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Early in November he informs Atticus that 
Caesar is raising troops in Campania, evi- 
dently for the purpose of opposing Antonius, 
and that Csesar had requested an interview 
with him at Capua or in the neighbourhood. 
In the same month Cicero received many 
letters from Cicsar, who urged him to be a 
second time the saviour of Rome. He was 
acting, says Cicero, with great vigour, the 
towns of Campania were favourable to him, 
but he adds, he is still a mere boy (xvi. 11). 
If Caesar succeeded, Cicero foresaw that 
all the measures of the late Dictator would 
be more firmly established, that his enemies 
would be completely put down: if Caesar 
failed, the insolence of Antonius would be 
past endurance. Which of the two was the 
less evil he could not decide. The feeble 
purpose of Cicero is the expression of that of 
his party, for though he was not one of 
the Dictator’s actual assassins, he 6aw him 
fall in the senate-house, he indecently ex- 
ulted in his death, and he identified himself 
with the party of the Bruti and Cassius. 
Cicero wished to see Antonius ruined, and 
this was the sole reason for the part which 
he afterwards took in favour of Caesar. In 
another letter to Atticus (xvi. 15), Cicero 
speaks of the speech of Cicsar to the people 
after his return to Rome from Campania, 
of which he had received a copy : the youth 
plainly aspired to the honours of his deceased 
uncle. 

The conduct of Antonius during this 
struggle for popularity was vacillating, and 
betrayed the want of a well-concerted plan. 
At last the defection of the fourth legion de- 
cided him, and he hastened from Rome to 
his province of Cisalpine Gaul, fearing lest 
he might fail to find support there also, if he 
stayed away any longer. Decimus Brutus, 
who was the actual governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul, to which he had been appointed by the 
Dictator, refused to give up the province to 
Antonius : he affected to hold it for the senate 
and the Roman people. Cosar hated Deci- 
mus Brutus and Antonius equally, but the 
time was not yet come for avenging his 
uncle’s death, and he accordingly made pro- 
posals to aid Decimus if he would keep the 
province against Antonius. The senate passed 
a vote of thanks to Decimus Brutus and to 
Csesar, and the soldiers who had deserted 
Antonius. Cicero, who had been wavering, 
now came forward as the supporter of the 
“ boy Octavian,’’ and spoke strongly in his 
favour before the senate. On the 2nd of 
January, b.c. 43, Csesar was invested with 
the rank of Propraetor, and commissioned 
to command the troops which he had raised : 
he received the rank of Pnctor, and with it 
the privilege of voting in the senate; the 
law also which limited the age for attain- 
ing the consulship was so far repealed as 
to allow him to enjoy the office ten years 
before the legal age. Hirtius and Pansa 
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were the consuls for the year b.c. 43. Be- 
fore the close of the year 44, Antonius was 
besieging Decimus Brutus in Mutina. The 
senate, on the 5th of January, B.C. 43, 6ent 
proposals of peace to Antonius, which were 
supported by the advance of Hirtius and his 
legions. Caesar with his troops marched 
from Etruria into Umbria, and, after cross- 
ing the Rubicon, he joined Hirtius ; the other 
consul, Pansa, arrived afterwards with his 
troops. In the conflicts that ensued about 
Mutina, Antonius was finally defeated, but 
both the consuls lost their lives. In one of 
the battles fought about the end of April, 
Caesar distinguished himself by his personal 
courage. Mutina being relieved, and An- 
tonius driven across the Alps, the senate now 
changed their tone towards Caesar; they 
thought that the party of the Dictator was 
crushed by the defeat of Antonius. Decimus 
Brutus, who had done nothing, received 
public thanks, and the commission to follow 
up the war against Antonius at the head of 
the consular army. The name of C ccsar was 
not mentioned. 

In the mean time, the governors whom the 
Dictator Cffisar had appointed in Spain and 
Gaul, M. iEmilius Lepidus, Munatius Plan- 
cus, and Asinius Pollio, were instructed by the 
senate to pursue Antonius as an enemy. Caesar 
had dissembled his vexation at D. Brutus be- 
ing appointed to the command ; he asked for 
a triumph, and the senate refused it. Caesar 
now made overtures to Antonius, conformably 
to the dying advice of Pansa, as Appiau says. 
In the meau time, the faction of Pompey, 
exulting in their victory, took steps towards 
the repeal of the late Dictator's measures, 
which had been carried into effect by An- 
tonius : they also expected to elect two con- 
suls of their own party to supply the places 
of Hirtius and Pansa for the rest of the year. 
But Caesar aspired to the consulship, and 
he wrote to Cicero, urging him to be his col- 
league : as the older and more experienced 
man, Cicero was to discharge die duties of 
the consulship ; Caesar would be satisfied with 
the honour. Cicero was pleased with the 
proposal, and he laid it before the senate; 
but the senate would not listen to it, and the 
relations of the conspirators feared to see 
Caesar invested with the consular authority. 
Antonius and Lepidus, after a short negotia- 
tion, had become reconciled, and they united 
their forces, on the 28th of May, b.c. 43, 
and crossed the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul. 
The alarm of the senate on receiving this in- 
telligence was great ; they made preparations 
to oppose Antonius, and in order to pacify 
Ctesar they named him to the joint com- 
mand with D. Brutus, simply for fear that 
he might join Antonius. But Ca*sar was 
not to be pacified : he encouraged his soldiers 
to claim of the senate certain sums of money 
that had been promised to them, and he told 
the army that there was no hope either for 
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them or himself, unless he were made consul ; 
he would then accomplish what the Dictator 
intended and left unfinished ; and he would 
avenge his death. A deputation of the cen- 
turions were sent to Rome to ask the consul- 
ship for Caesar, which the senate refused 
on the ground of his youth. The army of 
Caesar was in a state of frenzy, and called 
upon him to lead them to Rome. With his 
forces he crossed the Rubicon, the little 
stream which then separated the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul from Italy, and dividing his 
troops into two parts, left one part to follow 
him, with the otner he marched rapidly upon 
Rome. Thus, six years after Ctesar crossed 
the Rubicon to enforce his claims against the 
senate and his rival Porapeius, his adopted son, 
who bore the same name, crossed the same 
sacred boundary of the province to maintain 
a similar claim against the senate. The 
coincidence is striking, and it is not passed 
unnoticed by Appian. Probably Caesar had 
with him many of the same soldiers who 
had served under his illustrious uncle, and 
the name of Caesar and the cause in which 
they were engaged were sufficient to assure 
them that they were marching to a second 
victory. Rome was all in alarm : the senate, 
as when the first Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
were unprepared ; M. Brutus and Cassius, the 
great support of their party, were now in the 
East ; ana Cicero, who had been loud and 
active, disappeared, as he did when the first 
Caesar was advancing on the city. The 
senate now passed a decree for the payment of 
money to the soldiers of Caesar, and to allow 
him to be a candidate for the consulship in 
his absence, the very privilege which they 
had allowed the first Caesar, and afterwards 
refused to abide by. But the sudden arrival 
of two legions, which they bad sent for from 
Africa, again roused the drooping courage of 
the senate; Cicero again snowed himself, 
and it was resolved to oppose Caesar by 
force, and to seize his mother and sister as 
hostages, but they contrived to conceal them- 
selves. The treachery of the senate only 
irritated the army of Caesar, who in a short 
time occupied, without any resistance, a posi- 
tion in front of the city, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Quirinal Hill ; on the next day he 
entered Rome with a small guard, and was 
greeted by his mother and sister with the 
Vestal virgins in the temple of Vesta. Three 
legions which were in the city came over to 
him ; and Cicero, hearing that there was no 
danger, prayed for an interview, in which 
he reminded Ctesar that he had proposed to 
the senate his election as consul. The be- 
haviour of Cicero towards the two Caesars 
was the same: the first Caesar treated him 
with generous forbearance : the second, for 
the present was satisfied with showing by a 
sneering answer that he knew him well. 
Once more the senate and Cicero showed 
their faithlessness. A rumour got abroad 
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that two of Ctesar’s legions had gone over to 
the senate, and the senate had the folly to 
think that with their aid they could oppose 
his superior force: they also sent M&nius 
Aquilius Crass us into Picenum with a com- 
mission to raise troops. Cicero was de- 
lighted at the prospect of destroying the boy : 
the senate met in the night, and Cicero was 
at the door of the senate-house to receive and 
give his congratulations. But the rumour 
was soon ascertained to be false, and Cicero 
again absconded. The account of these trans- 
actions in Appian is clear and circumstantial ; 
that of Dion, though less complete, is also 
distinct. Middleton, in his “ Life of Cicero,” 
has given a very imperfect view of them, in 
which he relies mainly on Cicero's own evi- 
dence, and even on the Letters to Brutus. 

Caesar knew his power, and he only 
laughed at his enemies. He brought his 
forces into the Campus Marti us, and he 
showed all through these trying circum- 
stances the most perfect self-possession and 
prudence. Those who had taken the most 
active part against him were allowed to be 
unmolested : they were spared for the pre- 
sent. He distributed a large sum of money 
among his soldiers, and he soon paid the 
legacies which the Dictator had left to the 
people. In conformity to law, Caesar left the 
city during the election, by which he and 
Quintus Pedius, his kinsman, were appointed 
consuls for the rest of the year. The election 
took place in the month of August, b.c. 43, 
when Caesar was in his twentieth year. 
Being now invested with constitutional au- 
thority, he caused his adoption to be regu- 
larly confirmed by a Lex Curiata. He also 
caused a measure to be passed for the relief of 
Dolabella, who had been declared an enemy ; 
and in pursuance of a Lex which was proposed 
by his colleague Pedius, a regular prosecu- 
tion was instituted against the assassins of 
Caesar and their accomplices. The prosecu- 
tion w r as conducted in clue legal form, and as 
none of the accused appeared, they were con- 
victed pursuant to law. Thus the conspirators 
were in effect declared enemies of the Homan 
State, and there remained nothing but to 
enforce the sentence by arms. But to ac- 
complish this, Csesar wanted the aid of 
Antonius. Accordingly he left the city and 
advanced towards Cisalpine Gaul, while his 
colleague Pedius stayed at. Home to further 
his views. The senate were induced by their 
fears to come to terms with Antonius and 
Lepidus, though they saw that the union of 
Antonius and Caesar, which was now con- 
templated, would cause the ruin of their 
own partisans, M. Brutus and Cassius. But 
they were helpless, and they yielded: they 
repealed their own decrees by which Antonius 
and Lepidus had been declared enemies, and 
they sent a friendly message to Antonius 
and Lepidus. Cmsar also wrote to Antonius, 
and offered his assistance against Dec ini us 
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Brutus. Antonius replied, that he would 
deal with Brutus himself, and then would 
join Ctcsar. While Antonius was pursuing 
Brutus, he was joined by Asinius Pollio with 
two legions. Pollio brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Antonius and Plancus, who 
joined Antonius with three legions. I). Brutus 
was not a match for the increased force of 
Antonius, and he at first attempted to make 
his way to M. Brutus in Macedonia ; but his 
soldiers deserted to Antonius and Csesar, 
and he was at last left with ten companions. 
While attempting to make his escape in the 
disguise of a Celt, he was taken near Aquileia 
by some robbers, whose chief informed An- 
tonius of the capture. Antonius told the 
barbarian to send him the head of Brutus ; 
he looked at it, and ordered it to be buried. 
D. Brutus was the second of the Dictator’s 
assassins who came to a violent end: Tre- 
bonius, who perished in Asia, was the first 

Ceesar, Antonius, and Lepidus had an inter- 
view in an island on a small stream near 13 o- 
nonia (Bologna). They agreed that Ventidius 
should take the place of Caesar as consul for the 
rest of the year, b.c. 43 ; that the three should 
administer the state for five years with equal 
powers with the consuls ; and that they 
should name the annual magistrates for five 
years to come. It was also agreed to dis- 
tribute the provinces among them : Antonius 
was to have all Gaul, except a part adjacent 
to the Pyrenees, which Lepidus was to have, 
together with Spain ; Ctesar was to have 
Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily and the small ad- 
jacent islands. Caesar and Antonius were to 
conduct the war against M. Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and Lepidus was to lie consul, and con- 
duct the administration in Home with three of 
his legions. The remaining seven were to be 
distributed between Caesar and Antonius so 
as to make up their numbers to twenty le- 
gions each. It was further agreed to en- 
courage their soldiers by promises of donations 
and of the distribution of the lands of eighteen 
cities in Italy, which were named. Finally, 
it was agreed that all their enemies at Home 
should be destroyed, that there might be no 
further danger from them. The terms of 
this agreement were read to the soldiers, who 
were well content ; but nothing w f as said of 
the intended massacres. 

In order to secure the union of the two 
chief leaders, the soldiers of Antonius also 
planned a marriage between Caesar and 
Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia by Clodius: 
Fulvia was now the wife of Antonius, who is 
supposed to have urged the soldiers to make 
this proposition. Caesar was already betrothed 
to Servilia ; but he broke off that engagement, 
and from motives of policy agreed to take 
Clodia for his wife. Clodia was yet very 
young, and Caesar divorced her shortly after, 
without having consummated the marriage. 

When great calamities threatened the state, 
the Homan historians always speak of prog- 
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nostications of the coming evil. So it was 
now. Wolves howled through the Forum; 
a cow spoke with a human voice; there 
was the clatter of arms, unusual signs in the 
sun, showers of stones, thunder and lightning. 
The omens portended dreadful calamities ; 
but the calamities were greater than the 
omens. The Triumviri, as the three were 
called, made a list of three hundred senators 
and about two thousand equites, who were 
to be put to death. The list contained even 
kinsmen of the Triumviri, for each had pri- 
vate enemies that he wished to get rid of, 
who were the friends and relations of the 
others. They also wanted money for the 
campaign against M. Brutus and Cassius, 
and accordingly some were proscribed merely 
because they were rich ; and at last, when 
money was still wanting, heavy contributions 
were levied on the commonalty and on rich 
women. The Triumviri sent orders for the 
death of a small number of the most distin- 
guished of their enemies before they reached 
Ilome, and Cicero was among them. Some 
of them were immediately massacred, and 
alarm spread through the city ; but Pedius, 
the consul, calmed the fears of the citizens by 
publishing the names of those who were to 
be proscribed, and declaring that these were 
to be the only sufferers. But Pedius was 
not in the secret of his colleagues, and lie 
died tiefore the Triumviri reached Rome. 

The Triumviri entered Rome separately, 
each with his praetorian cohort and a legion : 
the city was filled with soldiers. A law 
was hurriedly passed by which Caesar, Anto- 
nius, and Lepiaus were invested with consu- 
lar power for five years, for the purpose of 
settling affairs, and thus the Triumvirate was 
constituted in legal form. In the following 
night a list of one hundred and thirty per- 
sons, who were proscribed, was set up in many 
parts of the city ; and a hundred and fifty 
more were soon added to the list. Notice 
was given that the heads should be brought 
to the Triumviri, and the bearer was to have a 
fixed reward ; if a freeman, monev ; if a 
slave, his liberty and money too. Rewards 
were offered to those who should discover 
the proscribed, and the penalty for conceal- 
ing them was death. The preamble to the 
proscription list is given by Appian (Bell. 
Civ. iv. 8), as well as he could turn it from 
Latin into Greek. It is an apology for the 
measure, founded on the alleged guilt and 
ingratitude of the proscribed, the murderers 
of the Dictator Caesar, who had shown them 
his clemency: it speaks of treacherous de- 
signs against the Triumviri, and of their 
moderation in punishing only the most 
guilty. Lepidus was foremost in this af- 
fair, though Coesar and Antonius were the 
most unrelenting after a beginning was 
made : Dion Cassius, however, acquits Caesar 
of much of the guilt of the proscription. As 
soon as the lists were published, the gates 
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of the city were closed, and all the outlets 
and places of refuge were strictly watched. 
And then came a scene of misery such as 
had not been witnessed even in the times of 
Marius and of Sulla. Men hid themselves 
in drains and privies, or in the tiles of 
roofs and in chimneys. Old grudges, that 
had long slumbered, now revived, and men 
took this opportunity of getting rid of their 
enemies: many perished who were not on 
the lists. Slaves betrayed their masters, 
children their parents, and wives their hus- 
bands. Some prayed for mercy, but in vain ; 
others met their death with fortitude, and 
a few made a desperate resistance. Every 
avenue in the city and all the country round 
Rome was scoured by soldiers eager to earn 
the rich reward by carrying heads to the 
Triumviri. But there were also instances of 
generous friendship and devoted affection, of 
slaves who saved their masters, of children 
who died with their parents, of wives who 
would not survive their husbands. All the 
enemies of the Triumviri who were unfor- 
tunate enough to be found, w'ere sacrificed 
to their vengeance. The tribune Salvius, a 
personal enemy of Antonins, had his head 
cut off while he was sitting at his own table 
with his guests. But the man whom Anto- 
nius had most cause to hate was Cicero, who 
was overtaken in his flight, and his head was 
literally 6a wed from his shoulders by the 
clumsiness of his executioner, Popillius Lama, 
whose cause Cicero had once successfully 
pleaded. His hands and head were carried 
to Rome, and fixed up on the Rostra, the 
scene of his harangues. Many of those who 
escaped were drowned at sea, but some 
reached Sicily, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by Sextus Pompeius, the son of the 
Dictator’s great rival. 

Sicily, which had fallen to the share of 
Caesar in the distribution of the Western 
provinces, was held by Sextus Pompeius, 
who had a well-manned fleet. Caesar sent 
his admiral Salvidienus Rufus against Sicily, 
and went to Rhegium, where he met Salvi- 
dienus. A severe battle took place in the 
strait, in which the loss was about equal on 
both sides. Giving up Sicily for the pre- 
sent, Caesar sailed to Brundisium, whence he 
crossed over to Dyrrachium to join An- 
tonius. M. Brutus and Cassius had now ad- 
vanced from Asia as far as Philippi in Mace- 
donia, where they heard that Antonius was 
approaching, and that Ctesar bad fallen ill 
and was detained at Dyrrachium. Caesar 
arrived before the battle, though he was 
still feeble. In the first of the two en- 
gagements at Philippi, Cassius killed him- 
self, thinking that all was lost ; and in the 
second Brutus was defeated, and put an end 
to his life. Many of their soldiers joined 
the armies of Caesar and Antonius. This de- 
cisive victory, which broke the senatorial 
party, was mainly due to the courage and 
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generalship of Antonins. The battle of 
Philippi was fought about the close of b.c. 
42. A large body of the army of Brutus 
and Cassius capitulated to Caesar and An- 
toni us. Many of those who had been con- 
cerned in tine Dictator’s death fell by their 
own hand : Livius Drusus, the father of the 
future wife of Caesar, killed himself in his 
tent Suetonius says that Caesar behaved 
with great cruelty, and used insulting lan- 
guage towards the most illustrious of the 
prisoners. The head of Brutus w as sent to 
Home to be placed at the foot of Caesar’s 
statue, but it was thrown into the sea on the 
voyage. 

A new division of the provinces was now 
made. Caesar and Antonius arranged mat- 
ters their own way, and took from Lepidus 
what had been given to him. Antonius set 
out to the East to collect money; Caesar 
returned to Italy to superintend the distribu- 
tion of the promised lands among the sol- 
diers. 

Caesar fell ill at Brundisium, and a report 
reached Home that he was dead. Having 
somewhat recovered, he came to Rome, and 
produced letters of Antonius, pursuant to 
which Calenus, who held two legions in Italy 
for Antonius, gave them up to Cmsar, and 
Sextius was ordered by the friends of An- 
tonius to give up Africa to Caisar, which Cae- 
sar gave to Lepidus. The soldiers who had 
served under Caesar and Antonius were now 
impatient for their rewards, and they claimed 
the lands which had been specifically pro- 
mised. The occupiers (possessores) urged 
that they ought not to be the only sufferers, 
and that all Italy should contribute. But 
the promised lands were given to the soldiers, 
and they were established as military colonies 
in due form. Thousands were driven from 
their homes, and many of the ejected cultiva- 
tors fled to Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. 
Rome also was crowded with them: they 
came to complain of the hardship of their 
lot ; young and old, women and their chil- 
dren, filled the public places and the temples 
with their lamentations. Caesar could only 
tell them that they must submit to necessity ; 
the soldiers must be satisfied. But he knew 
that what was promised would not be enough 
for them, and that they would take more than 
was given. These soldiers were not restrained 
by the strict discipline of the Roman army. 
Many of them were mere adventurers who 
had joined Caesar or Antonins to support 
their cause, and they were not, nor did they 
consider themselves as the soldiers of the re- 
public. They knew that they were neces- 
sary to their commanders, and presuming on 
their power, they abused it. Accordingly 
many persons were driven out of their posses- 
sions who had the misfortune to live near the 
lands which were assigned to the soldiers, 
and Caesar allowed this licence to pass un- 
punished. The sufferers were loud iu their 
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complaints against him, but he looked steadily 
at one object, to secure the favour of his sol- 
diers. His prudence and firmness stopped a 
mutiny at Rome which threatened dangerous 
consequences. 

In the year b.c. 41 the consuls were Pub- 
lius Servilius and Lucius Antonius, one of the 
brothers of Marcus. But Lucius, and F ulvia, 
the wife of Marcus, who was left by her hus- 
band in Italy, really directed the administra- 
tion. Lncius and Fulvia were jealous of the 
popularity which Cicsar was gaining with the 
troops by being the dispenser of rewards ; and 
Ccesar, who could not bear the woman’s in- 
solence, sent back her daughter Clodia, with 
a solemn assurance that she was still a vir- 
gin, though she had been for some time in 
his house. They claimed the nomination of 
the commissioners who should conduct the 
soldiers of Antonius to their new settlements ; 
and though the agreement between Antonius 
and Caesar left the distribution of lands with 
Caesar, he yielded from motives of prudence ; 
for the remembrance of Philippi was fresh, 
and that victory was attributed to Antonius. 
The commissioners who were appointed to 
assign lands to the soldiers of Antonius al- 
lowed even greater licence than Ciesar had 
done, and men complained that the military 
colonies were worse than the proscription. 
Caesar knew that great wrong was done, but 
he had no money to compensate those who 
were ejected, and a war was impending with 
Sextus Pompeius, who was master of the 
sea, and by shutting out the supplies of corn 
was threatening Itome with famine. Dion 
Cassius states that Antonius and Fulvia, see- 
ing the great dissatisfaction caused by the 
measures of Caesar, took up the part of the 
ejected possessors, and that they did not assign 
any lands to the soldiers of Antonius, but 
gave them promises instead. This history of 
the assignment of lands to the soldiers requires 
a particular investigation. 

Lucius Antonius, the consul, and Fulvia, 
now made an effort to destroy Ca*sar. Fulvia 
had also hopes that a war might bring back 
her husband, who was enslaved by Cleopatra, 
the Queen of Egypt. Cecsar was supported by 
M. Agrippa, and by Salvidienus, who advanced 
from Spain, and joined him with six legions. 
After some unsuccessful movements on the 
part of Lucius Antonius, he threw himself 
with his forces into the strong city of Perusia, 
which Ctesar and his generals blockaded. 
The place was obstinately defended, but 
famine at last compelled a surrender, b.c. 
40. Caesar was inclined to punish the young 
recruits who had assisted in the defeuce of 
Perusia, and to pardon the veterans who had 
served under Marcus Antonius, but he saw 
that he could not safely punish, aud he did 
not attempt it. Lucius was pardoned; but 
three or four hundred captives, for the num- 
bers vary, among whom were the Decurioues 
of Perusia, were put to death. It is told 
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both by Suetonius and Dion Cassius that they 
were slaughtered like victims at an altar 
erected to the honour of the deified Dictator, 
and the day of the sacrifice was the me- 
morable Ides of March. 

The capture of Perusia dispersed the ad- 
herents 'of Marcus .Antonius, and they fled 
from Italy. Fulvia with her children escaped 
to Brundisium, whence she crossed over into 
Greece. Among the fugitives from Italy were 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, and his wife Livia 
Drusilla, and their infimt child Tiberius. 
Livia shortly after became the wife of 
Caesar, and Tiberius was his adopted son, 
and his successor. 

Antonius left Alexandria in the spring 
of n.c. 40. On his route to Athens he heard 
of the affair of Perusia, and he blamed both 
his brother and his wife Fulvia. On reach- 
ing Athens, he found Fulvia there, and his 
mother Julia, who was attended by Lucius 
Scribonius Libo and others. Antonius was 
urged to unite with Sextus I’orapeius against 
Casar, but he professed his unwillingness 
to commence such a contest, if Caesar would 
abide by their agreement. 

Italy being now clear, Cecsar again thought 
of attacking Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, 
but having no ships, and learning what the 
force of Pompeius was, he took another 
course. He knew that some of his enemies 
had fled to Antonius to Athens, but he did 
not know what was doing there. Accordingly 
he commissioned Msecenas to negotiate a 
marriage for him with Scribonia, the sister 
of Lucius Scribonius Libo, who was the 
father-in-law of Sextus Pompeius. Libo 
consented, and Caesar took for wife Scri- 
bonia, a woman much older than himself, 
who had already had two husbands. Many 
Roman ladies hail been proposed to him as 
suitable matches, but he foresaw that there 
might be a contest with Antonius, and he 
wished to prepare the way for a reconciliation 
with Pompeius. 

M. Antonius left his wife Fulvia ill at 
Sicyon. He had not a large army with him, 
but he entered the Ionian Sea with two hun- 
dred vessels, where he met with and received 
the submission of the fleet of Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who had been an adherent of 
Brutus and Cassius. The combined fleet came 
to Brundisium, but it was occupied by troops of 
Caesar, who refused to receive Ahenobarbus, as 
being one of the conspirators against Casar, 
and an enemy, and they refused to receive 
Antonius because he brought Ahenobarbus 
with him. Antonias immediately blockaded 
Brundisium, and sent for Sextus Pompeius 
to join him. Pompeius sent Menodorus, 
who is also called Menas, with a strong 
force to Antonius, and also seized Sar- 
dinia, which belonged to Caesar, and gained 
over two legions which were in the island, 
Casar, seeing the position of affairs, sent 
Agrippa into Apulia, and, following with a 
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considerable force, he seated himself down 
near Brundisium. The soldiers of Caesar 
wished to effect a reconciliation between 
him and Antonius, which was accomplished 
mainly through the intervention of Cocceius, 
a common friend, and was facilitated by 
the arrival of the news of Fulvia’s death. 
Antonius had left her ill at Sicyon, and went 
off" without seeing her. As a preliminary step 
to the negotiations, Antonius was induced by 
his mother to send Pompeius back to Sicily, 
who had come to his aid, and to dismiss 
Ahenobarbus, whom he appointed governor 
of Bithynia. It was then agreed that An- 
touius and Caisar should agnin be friends, 
and that the sister of Ca-sar, Octavia, who 
had just become a widow by the death of 
her husband Mareellus, should marry Anto- 
nins. There were great rejoicings in both 
armies on this occasion. A new division of 
the provinces was made between Caesar and 
Antonius : all to the west of Scodra, a town 
of lllyricum, was to be administered by 
Caesar ; Antonius was to have all to the east 
of Scodra; Lepidus was to keep Africa, 
which Casar had given him ; and Ciesar 
was to be allowed to prosecute the war 
against Pompeius if he chose. Antonius and 
Ctesar entered Rome, and the marriage of 
Antonius with Octavia was celebrated. An- 
tonius took the opportunity of putting to 
death Manius, on the ground of his having 
urged on Fulvia to the war with Caesar, 
ana brought about the calamities of the 
siege of Perusia ; and Caesar being informed 
by Antonius of the treachery of Salvidienus 
Rufus, who had offered to join Antonius at 
Brundisium, sent for him from Gaul, on the 
pretence that he wished to employ him on 
some business. As soon ns Salvidicnus came 
to Rome, Ctesar charged him with his offence 
before the senate, and Salvidicnus was either 
put to death, or anticipated the executioner 
by his own hand. 

Rome was still afflicted with famine, and 
the usual supplies of grain did not come. 
Pompeius, who was in Sicily, stopped all ap- 
proach to the city from the east, and his 
partisans, who held Sar dinia and Corsica, 
allowed no vessels to come front the west. 
The famine and the attempt to raise money 
by heavy taxation caused great riots in the 
city, and Cecsar, who attempted to pacify 
the populace, was pelted with stones and 
wounded. Antonius, who came out to them, 
was at first better received, but he was at last 
pelted also, upon which he sent for a detach- 
ment of the soldiers who were outside of the 
walls, and fell on the rioters in the narrow 
streets leading to the forum. Antonius pro- 
bably saved the life of Ca'sar on this occa- 
sion. The dead bodies were thrown into 
the Tiber. The riots were put down by this 
massacre : the famine got to its height, and 
the people suffered, but they were quiet. At 
last, Cscsar and Antonius went to Baite 
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to meet Sextus Pompeius. The interview 
between the two Triumviri and Pompeius 
took place at Puteoli. Two stages, supported 
on timbers, were erected in the sea, with & 
narrow space between them : Cffisar and An- 
tonius occupied one stage, and Pompeius 
the other. The first conference led to no re- 
sult, but they finally agreed to peace on these 
terms : Pompeius was to hold Sardinia, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Peloponnesus, with the same 
powers that Ctesar and Antonins had in 
their respective administrations ; and the 
exiles were to be allowed to return, with the 
exception of those who had been condemned 
for the murder of Gesar. There were also 
other favourable terms for Pompeius and his 
partisans. At an entertainment which Pom- 
peius gave to his new friends, it was agreed 
to marry the daughter of Pompeius to Mar- 
cellas, the stepson of Marcus Antonius, and 
the nephew of Gesar. On the following 
day they nominated the consuls for the next 
four years. (Appian, Civil Wars, v. 73.) It 
is not stated by Appian that the Senate was 
consulted as to the arrangement, or that the 
usual mode of election was observed ; but it 
is probable that the consuls were formally 
elected at the Comitia. (Dion, xlviii. c. 35, 
and Reimar’s note.) Antonius spent the win- 
ter with Octavia at Athens. 

In the following year, B.c. 38, war broke 
out between Csesar and Sextus Pompeius, 
on various grounds of dispute. Rome was 
again afflicted with famine, for Pompeius had 
a powerful fleet, and shut out the supplies. 
Ciesar was not a match for him by sea, but he 
was strengthened by the defection of Menodo- 
rus from Pompeius. Menodorus was made 
commander of the ships which he brought 
with him, and next in rank to Calvisius Sa- 
hinus, who commanded the fleet. The cam- 
paign was unfortunate for Ciesar, and he lost 
more than half of his ships. Dur ing this year 
he put away his wife Scribonia, who had borne 
him a daughter, Julia. He disliked Scribonia, 
and he had also another passion. He married 
Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tiherius Nero, 
who must have either divorced herself from 
her husband or have been divorced by him ; 
for according to Roman law, a man could 
not marry the wife of another. It is not 
said how the affair was managed, or how Nero 
was induced to surrender his wife. How- 
ever, the husband hims elf gave away Livia as 
if she had been his daughter, and Livia sat 
down to the marriage-feast together with her 
old and her new husband. Livia was then 
six months gone with child, with Drusus, the 
brother of the fhture emperor Tiberius. 
Gesar remained attached to her as long as 
he lived, and she had always great influence 
over him. 

In the spring of the year b.c. 37, Antonius 
crossed over to Tarenmm from Athens with 
three hundred vessels, with the intention of 
assisting Gesar against Pompeius. Suspi- 
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cions had been growing up between them, 
which were partly removed by Octavia visit- 
ing her brother. An interview followed be- 
tween Antonius and Csesar on the river 
Taras, which ended in a reconciliation. They 
rode in the same chariot to Tarentum, and 
spent several days together. Antonius gave 
Ciesar a hundred and twenty ships, and 
Csesar gave or promised Antonius twenty 
thousand legionary soldiers from Italy. The 
period of the five years’ triumvirate was now 
near expiring, and they renewed it for an- 
other five years. But on this occasion they 
did not ask or receive the sanction either of 
the senate or the people. It was also agreed 
at this interview that Antyllus, the eldest son 
of Antonius, should marry Julia, the daughter 
of Ciesar. Antonius set out for Syria, and 
Octavia remained with her brother. She 
had now, according to Appian, a daughter by 
Antonius. 

Csesar had been actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the war against Pompeius. Hos- 
tilities did not commence till the month 
of July. Menodorus, who had deserted 
Gesar, again took service under Pompeius, 
and the fleet of Csesar was shattered by a 
storm, but Pompeius derived no advantage 
from this ; he contented himself with sacri- 
ficing to Neptune, and calling himself his 
son. Menodorus again deserted to Csesar, 
being dissatisfied with his reception by 
Pompeius, and Gesar again accepted his 
services. Lepidus, who had been invited to 
aid in the war against Pompeius, had landed 
in Sicily before Ciesar, with part of his forces ; 
the fleet which was bringing the rest from 
Africa was met at sea by Papins, one of the 
commanders of Pompeius, and dispersed or 
destroyed. Agrippa was now in the com- 
mand of the fleet of Ciesar, and, under his 
able direction, Csesar was finally victorious. 
[Agrippa, M. Vipsanics.] Pompeius tied 
from Sicily, intending to go to Antonius, with 
seventeen ship; and many of his soldiers 
deserted to Gesar and Lepidus. Plennius, 
who commanded for Pompeius in Messene, 
surrendered to Lepidus, who had sat down 
before that city with Agrippa, and Lepidus 
allowed his own soldiers and those of Plen- 
uius to plunder the city. The force of Lepidus 
now amounted to twenty-two legions, and he 
had a strong body of cavalry. He was thus 
encouraged to claim Sicily, as he had landed 
on the island before Csesar, and had reduced 
most of the cities. Ciesar and Lepidus had 
an interview, from which they parted in 
anger and with mutual threats. A new civil 
war seemed to be ready to break out; bnt 
the soldiers of Lepidus knew his feeble cha- 
racter, and they admired the vigour which 
Gesar had recently displayed. Being in- 
formed of the disposition of the army of 
Lepidus, Gesar sent his agents among 
them. Shortly after, he entered the camp of 
Lepidus with a few attendants, and was sa- 
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luted as Imperator by those soldiers of Pom- 
peius who had been corrupted. The noise 
roused Lepidus from his tent ; he rushed to 
arms ; missiles began to fiy about, and 
Ctcsar was struck on his breast-plate, but not 
wounded. For the present he was obliged to 
retreat, but the rest of the soldiers of Pompeius 
soon went over to him, and the soldiers of Le- 
pidus followed. The cavalry of Lepidus, who 
were the last to desert, sent to ask Ctesar if 
they should kill their commander, but they 
were told to spare his life. Lepidus, laying 
aside his military dress, hastened to the 
camp of Caesar in the midst of a number 
of curious spectators. He would have 
thrown himself at the feet of his brother 
triumvir, but his old comrade would not 
allow it. He sent him to Home just as he 
was, stripped of his military command, but 
still retaining his office of Pontifex Maximus. 
Lepidus spent the rest of his days in quiet — 
he who had often commanded armies, been a 
Triumvir, and had doomed to death so many 
illustrious Homans (b.c. 36). Caesar did 
not pursue Pompeius, who, after various in- 
trigues against M. Antoni us, was taken pri- 
soner in Asia Minor by the generals of An- 
tonius, and put to death (b.c. 35). 

The force of Caesar now amounted to 
forty-five legions, twenty-five thousand horse- 
l.en, near forty thousand light troops, and 
six hundred vessels. He gave his troops re- 
wards for their late services, and he promised 
more ; the commanders of Pompeius received 
a pardon. But the army was dissatisfied, 
especially his old soldiers, who claimed ex- 
emption from further service, and the same 
solid rewards which the soldiers had received 
who fought at Philippi. Ciesar offered 
crowns to the legionary soldiers, and to the 
centurions and tribunes the toga pretexts, 
and the senatorial rank in their several cities, 
of which the pretexts was the symbol. One 
of the tribunes told him, in the presence of 
the army, that crowns and such things were 
children's playthings ; the rewards of a sol- 
dier were lands and money. The soldiers 
applauded his speech ; but the next day the 
tribune had disappeared, and he was never 
seen again. Ca^ar, however, was obliged 
to yield : he pacified the officers ; and allowed 
those soldiers to retire who had served at 
Philippi and before Mutina, to the number 
of twenty thousand, but he sent them from 
Sicily immediately, that they might not cor- 
rupt the rest of the army. The soldiers who 
were disbanded afterwards received lands in 
Campania; the rest received a present of 
money, which was probably paid out of the 
heavy contribution that was levied on the 
conquered island. He also sent to Tarentum 
the ships which he had received from An- 
tonius. 

Before the close of the year b.c. 36 Caesar, 
now twenty-eight years of age, returned to 
Rome, where he was joyfully received by all 
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classes. The Senate were profuse in voting 
him honours; but he was moderate in his 
wishes. He accepted a minor triumph, and 
a gilded statue in the forum, which repre- 
sented him in the dress in which he entered 
the city. He also consented that there should 
be an annual celebration of the Sicilian vic- 
tories. In his addresses to the Senate and 
the popular assemblies, he went through his 
political career from the beginning to the 
then time, and he published his speeches. 
The people wished to give him the priestly 
office which Lepidus held, but he refused 
to hold it ; and though he was importuned 
to take the life of Lepidus, he would not 
consent. 

Rome and Italy were infested with robbers 
and pirates ; but they were put down by the 
vigour of Sabinus, who received a commis- 
sion for that purpose. The regular magis- 
trates now resumed many of their functions ; 
all evidence of the late civil quarrels was 
burnt, and Caesar promised to restore the 
old constitution when Antonios returned 
from his Parthian expedition. Appian states 
that he was made perpetual tribune ; but the 
statement of Dion Cassius is, that his person 
was made inviolable, like that of the tribunes, 
and that he received the privilege of sitting 
on the same seats with them. 

While Antonius was occupied in the East, 
Caesar invaded IUyricum (b.c. 35). He 
also marched against the Pannonians, whom 
he compelled to submit. On his return to 
Rome, the Senate decreed him a triumph, 
which he deferred for the present; but he 
obtained for his sister Octavia, who had been 
staying at Rome since Antonius left Italy, 
and for his wife Livia, exemption from the 
legal incapacities of Roman women in the 
management of their own affairs, and the 
privilege of their persons being declared in- 
violable, like the tribunes. They were thus 
placed in the same rank with the V estal vir- 
gins. This measure, the object of which is 
not mentioned by the historian, was intended 
as a mark of honour, and probably as a means 
of safety in case of any reverse to Ceesar. 
It is said by Dion, that Ceesar meditated an 
invasion of Britain after the example of 
the Dictator ; and that he had advanced as 
far as Gaul, when he was recalled by an 
outbreak of the Pannonians and Dalma- 
tians. Agrippa first marched against the 
Dalmatians, and he was followed by Caesar. 
The Dalmatians made a brave resistance; 
and Caesar himself was wounded in this 
campaign. Part of the Roman army deserted 
or turned their backs in battle, for the fact 
is ambiguously expressed ; some of them were 
punished with having their usual allowance 
of wheat changed to barley, and the rest were 
decimated (b.c. 34). 

Rome now began to reap some benefit from 
peace ; and the public improvements of 
Agrippa during his tedileship (b.c. 33) added 
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both to the salubrity and the splendour of the 
city. [Agrippa, M. V.] The spoils of the 
Dalmatian war supplied the funds for the 
porch and the library, which were called 
Octavian, in honour of the sister of Caesar. 
A learned grammarian (Suetonius, IJe Gram- 
mat. 21) was placed at the head of the li- 
brary. The year u.c. 33 was Caisar's second 
consulship. 

Caesar and Antonius had long foreseen 
that there would be a contest between them ; 
and the removal of Sextus Pompeius and 
Lepidus was a preliminary to it Neither 
of them now had an enemy to contend with, 
for Caesar was at peace in the West and 
the Parthians were quiet. Mutual causes 
of complaint were not wanting. Antonius 
complained that Ceesar had appropriated to 
himself the province of Lepidus, together 
with his soldiers and those of Pompeius : he 
also claimed half of the soldiers that were 
levied in Italy; for it was part of their 
agreement that Italy should be common, for 
the purpose of raising troops. Ctesar com- 
plained that Antonius acknowledged his 
children by Cleopatra as legitimate, and also 
Cacsarion, Cleopatra’s son by the Dictator 
Caesar. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and C. 
Sosius, the consuls of the year 32, made an 
unsuccessful demonstration at Home in fa- 
vour of Antonius ; but seeing that Caesar was 
too powerful for them, they fled to Antonius, 
and many of the senators accompanied them. 
Some of the partisans of Antonius also came 
over to Caesar, and among them Marcus 
Titius and Munatius Plancus, who left him 
on his declaring his intention to make war 
on Caesar, partly also on account of the beha- 
viour of Cleopatra. Antonius crowned his 
insults to Octavia by sending her a formal 
notice of divorce. Titius and Plancus knew 
the contents of the will of Antonius, which 
was deposited with the Vestals at Home; and 
Caesar, upon their information, contrary to 
all legal usage, got possession of it, and 
made it public. [Antonius, Marcus, p. 113.] 
This odious proceeding, however, strength- 
ened Caesar ; for Rome and Italy feared 
that they might become the vassals of an 
Egyptian queen, if Antonius should get the 
victory over Caesar, and that the seat of 
empire might be transferred to Alexandria. 
The year n.c. 31 was the third consulship of 
Caesar, in which he gained a complete vic- 
tory at Actium, on the 2nd of September, 
over Antonius and Cleopatra. The events 
of this campaign are given in the life of 
Marcus Antonius. 

A few days after the battle of Actium, the 
land-forces of Antonius surrendered. The 
conqueror used his victory with moderation, 
and only a few were put to death, who were 
his declared enemies. Maecenas was sent 
to Rome to maintain quiet in Italy, and 
Caesar set out for Athens, whence he passed 
over to Samos on his route to Egypt, whither 
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Antonius and Cleopatra had fled. But a 
mutiny among the veterans who had been 
sent to Italy under Agrippa recalled him, 
and he reached Brundisium after a dangerous 
winter voyage. Here he was met by the 
senators of Itome, and matters were settled 
for the present by giving money to some of 
the soldiers, and lands to others. The spoils 
of Egypt afterwards supplied the demands of 
those who consented to wait 

The year b.c. 30 was the fourth consul- 
ship of Caesar. After staying twenty-seven 
days at Brundisium, he set out for Egypt 
by the route of Asia Minor and Syria. His 
movements were so rapid, that Antonius and 
Cleopatra received at the same time the 
news of his return from Asia to Italy, and 
of his second voyage to Asia. Csesar en- 
tered Egypt on the side of Pelusium, which 
he took ; but it was said that the city was 
surrendered at the command of Cleopatra, 
who had some hopes of conciliating or capti- 
vating the adopted son of her former lover 
the Dictator. The events which followed, 
the death of Antonius, and that of Cleo- 
patra, belong to other articles. [Antonius, 
Marcus; Cleopatra.] Csesar was much 
disappointed in not securing Cleopatra for 
his triumph. She and Antonius were placed 
by his orders in the same tomb. [Antonius, 
Marcus; Cleopatra.] 

Caesar immediately put to death Antyl- 
lus, the eldest son of Antonius by Fulvia, 
who was betrothed to his own daughter; and 
Caesarion also, the son of Cleopatra by the 
Dictator Csesar, was overtaken in his flight 
and killed. Iuius, a younger son of Fulvia 
by Antonius, and his children by Cleopatra, 
were spared. Egypt was made a Roman 
rovince, of which Cornelius Gallus, who 
ad assisted in its reduction, was appointed 
the first governor. The form of administra- 
tion was peculiar. Egypt was a country 
from which Rome received large supplies of 
grain ; the people were turbulent ; and it was 
both distant from the imperial city and diffi- 
cult of access. It was necessary, therefore, 
to keep it under strict subjection, and yet 
not to intrust the administration to any man 
who might aspire to make it an indepen- 
dent state. Ccesar would not intrust the go- 
vernment to a senator, nor would he permit 
a senator, or even an eques of distinction, to 
visit the country without his permission. He 
gave the administration to a man of inferior 
rank, and by this means kept Egypt in his 
own hands. Thus the once powerful king- 
dom of the Pharaohs, afterwards the unruly 
vassal of the Persian kings, then once more, 
under the Ptolemies, a rich and powerful 
state, was seized by a Roman citizen, and the 
country, which in our time under a bold 
usurper has once more assumed the rank of 
an independent kingdom, became and con- 
tinued the private property of the Caesars. 

Before leaving Alexandria, Caesar saw 
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the body of Alexander, which was em- 
balmed and kept in the city which he had 
founded. He placed upon it a golden crown, 
and strewed it with flowers. He was asked 
if he would see the Imdies of the 1 * 10160116 * 
also ; but he replied that he wished to see a 
king and not a carcass. He returned to Asia 
Minor through Syria, and entered on his fifth 
consulship while he was in Asia (b.c. 29). 
In the summer of this year he passed through 
Greece to Italy. His arrival at Rome was 
celebrated in the month of August by three 
triumphs on three successive days, for his 
Dalmatian victories, the victory at Actium, 
and the reduction of Egypt The temple of 
Janus was closed, and Rome was at peace 
with herself and with the world. 

Ctesar, it is said, now thought of laying 
aside the power which he had acquired, ana 
he consulted his friends Maecenas and 
Agrippa. Dion (lib. 52) has given at length 
what they said ou the occasion. Without 
discussing the value of these tedious 
harangues, we may perhaps consider the fact 
of their advice being asked as certain. 
Agrippa recommended him to resign his 
power : Mascenas advised him to keep it, and 
this advice or his own judgment he followed. 
In this year (b.c. 29) he received the title of 
Imperator, not in the old sense of that term, 
as it was understood under the Republic, but 
as indicating a permanent and supreme 
power. The title had been also given to the 
Dictator by the Senate, and Suetonius enu- 
merates among the unusual honours conferred 
on J ulius Ca-sar the use of Imperator as a 
pramomen or preface to his name ; under the 
Republic the word Imperator followed the 
name of the individual on whom it was con- 
ferred. The import of the word as applied 
to Augustus and his successors was that of 
supreme power, and it is always rendered iu 
Greek by a word which has this meaning 
(aeToapdTwp). The title king was odious to 
the Romans, and that of dictator was never 
assumed after the time of Julius Ctesar. But 
Imperator became a title of the Roman 
Cursors, and from this word we derive our 
modem title of Emperor. With the aid of 
Agrippa, and acting as Censor, though per- 
haps without the title, he reformed the Senate, 
which had been increased to a thousand in 
number by the introduction of improper and 
unqualified persons by the Dictator Ca-sar and 
by M. Antonins when consul in the year b.c. 
44. One hundred and ninety members were 
induced or compelled to retire, but the matter 
was conducted with discretion and there was 
no disturbance. In his sixth consulship 
( n.c. 28) Caesar had for his colleague Marcus 
Agrippa. The office of consul placed him 
at the head of the administration, according 
to the Republican constitution, and he held 
the office in conjunction with a colleague for 
the next five years ; the year b.c. 23 was 
his eleventh consulship. The solemn cele- I 
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bration of a lustrum and the taking of the 
census, an improved administration of the 
treasury, and the construction of useful 
buildings, among which were the temple 
and the library of the Palatine Apollo, sig- 
nalized his sixth consulship. But it is the 
seventh consulship of Caesar (n.c. 27) which 
forms a memorable epoch in his life and in 
the history of the empire. He proposed to 
the Senate to restore the old Republican 
form, which in effect was to restore to the 
Senate the administration of the Roman 
state. But he was urged by them to remain 
at the head of affairs, and he consented to 
administer part of the empire and to leave 
the rest to the Senate. A division of the 
provinces was made, according to which, those 
which were on the frontiers and most exposed 
were administered by Ctesar. In the West 
he had all the Gauls, and part of Spain 
with Lusitania; in the East he had Ccele- 
Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt. 
Some variations were from time to time 
made in the division of the provinces be- 
tween Ctesar and the Senate. Italy was not 
a province ; it was now all Romanized and 
was the seat of empire. Ceesar would only 
undertake the administration of these parts 
of the empire for ten years ; but at the end 
of the ten years, the administration was given 
to him again, and this was repeated to the 
end of his life. This was a great change in 
the administration of the state, and Caesar 
thus obtained a power which in extent no 
Roman had enjoyed before. The perpetual 
Proconsular power was conferred upon him 
by the Senate, and he enjoyed it both within 
and without the city. In his provinces he 
had an authority as full and complete as any 
Proconsul had in his province under the 
Republic. Csesar, while at Rome, governed 
his provinces by his deputies (legati), who 
were his representatives and had always a 
sufficient force for that purpose. Thus, in 
fact, he had always at his command the chief 
armies of the empire. On the 16th of Janu- 
ary, B.c. 27, Ctesar received from the Senate 
and the Roman people the title of Augustus, 
the Sacred or the Consecrated, by which 
name he is henceforth known on his medals, 
sometimes with the addition of Csesar and 
sometimes without The Augustan years 
were dated at Rome from this time, which is 
also generally considered the commencement 
of the empire. The title was conferred, as 
the historians state, by the Senate and the 
people, which means that the Senate proposed 
the measure and it was confirmed by a lex. 

In the year B.c. 23, the eleventh consulship 
of Augustus, the Senate conferred on him the 
Tribunitian power for life. He was not 
made Tribune, but he received and exercised 
for thirty-seven years all the authority of the 
office, as if he had been annually elected to it 
under the old constitutional forms. The 
ordinary tribunes still continued to be elected 
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as before. No mention is made of any con- 
firmation by the popular assembly of the 
grant of the Senate ; but it cannot be assumed 
that there was no such formal confirmation 
of it. The power of the Tribunes under the 
Republic is an important element in the Ro- 
man constitution, and the possession of this 
office by Augustus gave him a civil power 
which, combined with his Imperium and Pro- 
consular authority, was more than any con- 
stitutional king in Europe possesses. His per- 
son was thus declared inviolable; and he 
could, according to the old constitutional 
forms, obstruct any measures in the Senate 
or prevent the enactment of any lex or ple- 
biscitum by the popular assemblies. By 
accepting tne Tribunitian power Augustus 
declared himself the guardian of the popular 
part of the constitution, and the conservator 
of the rights of the Plebs. The assumption 
of the tide was a measure of sound policy 
in his position, and his successor Tiberius 
found it so at the commencement of his ad- 
ministration, when his power was still uncer- 
tain. The title of Tribunitian Power hence- 
forth appears on the medals of Augustus and 
his successors. 

In B.C. 12, on the death of Lepidus, Au- 
gustus was made Pontifex Maximus, and 
probably was elected by the popular assem- 
bly, to whom the choice of the Pontifex 
Maximus had been restored b.c. 63. The 
functions of the Pontifex Maximus, or the 
head of religion, may be collected from many 
instances under the old constitution. The 
title of Pontifex Maximus is from this time 
commemorated on the medals of Augustus, 
and on those of his successors. It is only 
necessary, to form an adequate conception of 
the form of administration in the republican 
period, to understand what power Augustus 
possessed. He held no new office, and he 
had no new name ; he did not even acquire 
the title of Dictator. His title, as Tacitus 
says, was “ Princeps,” a term familiar in the 
Republic (Princeps Senatus) : Tacitus takes 
no notice of ** Imperator” as a title, though 
Dion particularly dwells on it. But it was 
not by names or titles, it was by the accumu- 
lation of powers and offices in his own per- 
son, and by his prudent management, that 
Augustus was in effect the administrator of 
the Roman state, while all the old forms 
were maintained. Tacitus, who must have 
been a competent judge, observes ** that all 
the names of magistrates were retained:' 
the form of the Republic was preserved. If 
all the various functions that Augustus dis- 
charged had been distributed among different 
persons, as they were in the Republic, the 
Republic, such as it was, would still have 
existed. The union of many of these func- 
tions in one person, and the permanent exer- 
cise of these powers, constituted the change, 
which was in effect a greater change than if 
he had assumed the title of king. The effect 
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of the union of so much power, military 
and civil, in one person, was what Tacitus 
has briefly characterized : he gradually as- 
sumed “ the functions of the Senate, of the 
Magistrates, and of the Laws/’ This literal 
version of the words of the historian requires 
a short explanation. 

The Senate was the administrator of the 
Roman state. The popular assemblies were 
neither in form nor in fact excluded entirely 
from administration ; but a limited body like 
the Senate could always act more efficiently 
than a popular assembly ; and in the deve- 
lopment of the Roman constitution the 
Senate had acquired all the substantial ad- 
ministrative power before the time of the 
Dictatorship of Caesar. The skilful manage- 
ment of this body was therefore equivalent 
to administering the state; and the policy 
which was begun by Augustus was conti- 
nued by his successors, under whom the au- 
thority of the Senate varied in some degree 
with the character of the emperor. Augustus, 
as already observed, had purged the Senate 
once, and he made a complete reform eleven 
years afterwards, b.c. 18. The regular days 
of meeting of the Senate were limited to two 
a month, on the kalends and the ides; an 
arrangement which appears to have been 
continued, for it is confirmed by an old 
Roman kalendar, drawn up long after the 
time of Augustus. (Suetonius, Aug. 35, and 
Boxhorn’s note.) In the months of Sep- 
tember and October only a certain number, 
chosen by lot, were required to be present to 
give their sanction to what was done : under 
the old constitution a larger number, per- 
haps four hundred, was necessary. Augustus 
also had a council appointed by lot, every 
six months, which consisted of fifteen sena- 
tors, with whom he deliberated on matters 
which were to be proposed to the Senate. 
By this arrangement it seems probable that 
the Senate lost all power of originating any 
measure. Augustus also kept the proceed- 
ings (acta) of die Senate secret, which, under 
Julius Ca?sar, had been published. To give 
employment to many persons, and thus make 
them feel that they had some share in the 
administration, he made a great variety of 
commissioners (cura tores) — such as commis- 
sioners of public works, commissioners of 
roads, commissioners for the supply of water, 
commissioners for cleaning the bed of the 
Tiber, commissioners for supplying the 
people with grain ; and so on. The Prefec- 
ture of the city, which was not a new office, be- 
came one of great importance under Augustus 
and his successors. 

The expression of Tacitus as to Augustus 
assuming the functions of the laws is not quite 
clear. It is easy to show that the Comitia 
were held for elections and for legislation to 
the close of his life. In the reign of Tibe- 
rius, as Tacitus remarks, the Comitia were 
transferred from the Campus Marti us to the 
a. 
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Senate, — an expression which only refers to 
the elections, and not to legislation. Many 
leges were amended or passed in the time of 
Augustus : Suetonius enumerates sumptuary 
laws, and laws concerning adultery, bribery, 
and marriage. These leges are well known 
under the general head of “ J uliae Leges 
the several leges are distinguished by a word 
which has reference to their object. But 
though the Comitia ratified these laws in the 
usual way, it is easy to conceive that Augus- 
tus easily exercised a great influence over 
the Comitia, through the Senate, which was 
managed by him. Still the law on marriage, 
as subsequently modified under the name of 
the Lex Julia et Papia Poppiea, was not car- 
ried without a good deal of trouble. 

Other matters, connected with the accu- 
mulation of offices and powers in the person 
of Augustus, and the discussion of the so- 
called Lex Regia, are here purposely omitted. 
Enough has been said to show the general 
character of the Imperial system at its com- 
mencement : the development of this subject 
is a matter of history. 

The great events of the period of Augustus 
belong to the history of Rome, and they need 
only be briefly mentioned in chronological 
order. They show his activity in the ad- 
ministration of the state, and enable us to 
form a better estimate of his character. In 
b.c. 27 he set out for Gaul, intending or pre- 
tending that he would visit Britain ; but from 
Gaul be passed into Spain, in which he esta- 
blished order. The following year Cor- 
nelius Galius, prefect of Egypt, was tried 
by the senate for maladministration and 
other offences committed during his go- 
vernment and convicted, on which he put 
an end to his life. Augustus spent the 
years 26 and 25 in Spain, where he was 
engaged in a war with the Astures and 
Cantabri, the warlike inhabitants of the As- 
turias and the north-west of Spain. The suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war was signalised 
by the temple of Janus being closed a second 
time by Augustus, and by the settlement of 
veterans in the colony of Emerita Augusta 
(Merida) on the Guaaiana. In the year 24 
he returned to Rome from Spain. This year 
is memorable for the expedition against 
Arabia Felix of yElius Galius, who was then 
governor of Egypt: a notice of his cam- 
paign is preserved by Strabo (p. 819, ed. 
Casaub.). The next year (b.c. 23), that in 
which Augustus received the Tribun itian 
power for life, and his eleventh consulship, 
brought a domestic calamity, the death of 
young Marcellus, the son of his sister Octavia, 
and the husband of his daughter Julia. His 
peace was also disturbed by conspiracies : that 
in which Murena was engaged, or alleged to 
be engaged, belongs to the year 22. In b.c. 
21 Augustus again left Rome for the purpose 
of settling the eastern part of the empire. He 
first visited Sicily, and while he was there 
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great disturbances occurred at Rome during 
the election of the consuls, for the old forms 
of election were still maintained, as they were 
during the lifetime of Augustus. The dis- 
turbance required his interference, but he did 
not return to Itome : he appointed Agrippa 
to the administration of the city in his 
absence, and gave him his daughter Julia 
in marriage. [Agrippa, M. V.) From Sicily 
Augustus passed over into Greece, and 
thence to the island of Samos, where he spent 
the winter. The year b.c. 20 is memorable 
for the restoration by the Parthians of the 
standards which they had taken from Crassus 
and M. Antonius, and of the captive soldiers, 
an event which the flatterers of Augustus 
have often commemorated, and also for the 
birth of Julia’s son by Agrippa, Caius 
Caesar, as he was afterwards called, in con- 
sequence of being adopted by his grandfather. 
Augustus spent another winter at Samos, 
where he received ambassadors from the 
Scythians and the Indians. The Indians 
brought presents, and among them some 
tigers, which the Romans had never seen 
before. From Samos Augustus passed over 
to Athens, where one of the Indians who ac- 
companied him burnt himself alive. From 
Athens Augustus returned to Rome in the 
following year, b.c. 19. The Cantabri had 
revolted in b.c. 22, and were finally subdued 
in this year (b.c. 19) by Agrippa, who after 
sustaining several reverses nearly annihilated 
all the Cantabrian warriors. In the year 18 
the ten years had expired for which Augustus 
had undertaken the administration, but the 
period was renewed for five years, and 
Agrippa was associated with Augustus in the 
Tribunitian power for the same period. 
Agrippa’s alliance with Augustus, and his 
talents for war and administration, rendered 
it prudent to associate him in the administra- 
tion of the empire. With the aid of Agrippa, 
he made another revisiou of the senate. In this 
year Virgil died, on his return from Athens, 
where he had seen Augustus. The carrying 
of the Lex Julia De Maritandis Ordimbus, 
the object of which w as to compel people to 
marry under penalties, belongs to the year 
n.c. 18: it is alluded to in the “Carmen 
Sfficulare ” of Horace, which was written in 
the following year, that of the celebration of 
the Ludi Seeculares. This law of marriage 
was subsequently modified, and formed the 
foundation of the Lex Julia et Papia Pop- 
pira, which is so often mentioned by the 
Roman writers, and particularly the jurists. 
In this year Julia bore another son, Lucius, 
who, together with his brother Caius, was im- 
mediately adopted by Augustus, and both of 
these youths are henceforth called Caius 
Casar and Lucius Caesar. Agrippa, with his 
wife Julia, set out for Syria, being intrusted 
with the general administration of affairs in 
those parts. In b.c. 16 Augustus left Rome 
for Gaul. Various reasons are assigned by 
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Dion for his leaving the city, but the main 
object was to superintend warlike operations 
against the Germans, who had defeated Mar- 
cus Lollius. Statilius was the governor of 
Rome and Italy in his absence. The Rhseti, an 
Alpine people, were subdued by Tiberius and 
Drusus, the stepsons of Augustus : and many 
colonies were established or restored in Gaul 
and Spain. These were principally military 
colonies, and the lands were given to satisfy 
the claims of the old soldiers, who were con- 
tinually asking for grants. Augustus re- 
turned from Gaul in the year 13, and gave 
to the senate a written account of his pro- 
ceedings. In this year, according to Dion, 
Augustus dedicated the theatre of Marcellus, 
and games were celebrated, in which six 
hundred wild beasts from Africa were 
slaughtered. The year 1 2 is that in which 
Lepidus died, and Augustus succeeded him 
as Pontifex Maximus : Agrippa also died in 
this year, and in the following year his 
widow Julia was married to Tiberius, the 
stepson of Augustus. Tiberius was obliged 
by Augustus to put away his wife Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa by a 
former marriage, though she had borne him 
a son and was with child at the time, and 
though he was much attached to her. Au- 
gustus compelled him to take Julia, for rea- 
sons of policy, though Tiberius disliked 
her, and was already aware of her profligate 
habits. The new bridegroom was sent off to 
fight against the Pannonians, whom he de- 
feated, and the marriage was solemnized on 
his return. In this year Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus, died, a woman whose life was 
free from reproach, and whose virtues entitle 
her to be ranked among the illustrious 
Roman mothers. It is a pleasing feature in 
the mingled character of Augustus that he 
loved his sister. 

In b.c. 10 Augustus was a^ain in Gaul with 
his stepson and son-in-law Tiberius. Drusus 
also prosecuted the war against the Germans 
in this and the following year. He advanced os 
far as the Elbe, but his career was cut short 
by a fall from his horse, which occasioned his 
death. Ilis body was carried to Rome, and 
Augustus pronounced his funeral oration in 
the Circus Flaminius : he also wrote an epi- 
taph for his tomb and composed a memoir of 
his life. In the year 8 the second term of ten 
years expired: Augustus, with a show of 
unwillingness, accepted the administration 
again ; and this year is recorded as that in 
which the month Sextilis received the name 
of Augustus, which it retains. In this year 
also a census was taken. Tiberius now con- 
ducted the military operations on the Rhine. 
Two more of the friends of Augustus died 
this year, Maecenas and the poet Horace. 
Maecenas had for many years been his faith- 
ful friend and adviser, and had been in- 
trusted with the important office of Prsefectus 
Urbi. It was believed in Rome that Augustus, 
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among his other amours, had an adulterous 
commerce with Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, 
which caused her husband some vexation, 
but it never made him break with Augustus, 
and he left him the bulk of his immense for- 
tune. Tiberius received the title of Impe- 
rator for his German victories, and in the 
year 6 he received the Tribunitian power for 
five years ; but instead of staying at Rome, 
he retired to Rhodes, where he resided 
seven years, mainly perhaps through jealousy 
of Caius and Lucius Caesar, the adopted sons 
of Augustus, who conducted themselves in a 
haughty and insolent manner; perhaps too 
to ^ct rid of his wife, for he certainly left her 
behind. 

In the year b.c. 4, or according to perhaps 
the best authorities, in the year b.c. 3, Jesus 
Christ was born at Bethlehem in Judaea. 
Some chronologists place this event in the 
year b.c. 2. 

The year n.c. 2 was the thirteenth consul- 
ship of Augustus, and in this year L. Cnesar 
received the toga virilis: Cams, the elder, 
had taken it in b.c. 5. Thus Augustus had 
now two grandsons, his sons by adoption, 
who had attained the a^e of puberty, and he 
had a prospect of securing in his family the 
succession to a greater power than any man 
had ever yet acquired. But his happiness 
was marred by the conduct of his daughter 
Julia, the mother of his adopted sons. In the 
lifetime of Agrippa she had perhaps not been 
a faithful wife, but now in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age she had broken through 
all the bounds of decency and prudence. 
Her indignant father could hardly restrain 
himself when he ascertained the extent of her 
degradation. Many of her lovers were put 
to death, and among them Antonius lulus, a 
son of M. Antonius by Fulvia. Julia was 
banished to the small island of Pandataria, 
on the coast of Campania, and afterwards to 
Rhegium, where she lived a life of misery, 
and yet survived her father. Her mother 
Scribonia, the long-divorced wife of Augustus, 
voluntarily accompanied Julia in her exile. 
This matter is often spoken of in such terms 
as would lead a reader to suppose that Au- 
gustus in these and like cases acted according 
to his pleasure ; whereas that would be en- 
tirely inconsistent with the administration of 
justice at that period. Julia and some of her 
paramours and accomplices came within the 
penalties of the Lex Julia on adultery, w hich 
was passed about b.c. 18 or 17, and probably 
before the “ Carmen Saeculare” of Horace was 
written. They were accordingly banished. 
Those who were put to death suffered on the 
additional charge of a treasonable design, as 
shown by their cohabiting with a member of 
the family of Augustus; probably a mere 
pretext to get rid of them, but enough to 
prove that the forms of law were observed. 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, his 
daughter’s daughter, who was married to L. 
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jEmilius Paullus, followed her mother’s ex- 
ample, and suffered a similar punishment 
(a.d. 8). 

In a.d. 1 Caius Ctesar was sent to conduct 
the war in Armenia, and Tiberius came 
from his retirement as far as Chios to pay 
his respects to the adopted son of Augus- 
tus. But the time was near when the son 
of Livia was to become the representative of 
the Cffisars. Lucius Csesar died at Mas- 
silia, in a.d. 2, shortly after Tiberius had re- 
turned to Home, a favour which he had ob- 
tained with the consent of Cains, and which 
was probably one motive for this wily poli- 
tician going so far to see him. Caius died 
in Lycia, on his return from Armenia, in a.d. 
4, and Augustus, who in the year preceding 
had accepted the administration for another 
decennial period, now adopted Tiberius as 
his son, and associated him in theTribunitian 
power for ten years. At the same time he 
compelled Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, the 
son of his brother Drusus, though Tiberius 
had a son of his own. Tiberius was sent to 
conduct the military operations on the Ger- 
man frontier: the details of these events 
belong to his life. After a successful cam- 
paign, Tiberius returned to Borne, in a.d. 9, 
the same year in which Ovid was banished 
from Rome, most probably for his licentious 
poetry, which would bring him within the 
penalties of the I^x Julia on adultery. The 
success of Tiberius and the laurels won by 
his adopted son Germanicus in this year and 
the preceding, were overcast by die news of 
the defeat of Quintilius Varus and the de- 
struction of his army. [Arminius.] This 
was the greatest reverse which Augustus sus- 
tained in the long course of his administra- 
tion. The war on the German frontier con- 
tinued, and in a.d. 12 Tiberius enjoyed a 
triumph for his victories. In a.d. 13 Au- 
gustus for the fifth time accepted the ad- 
ministration of the empire for ten years. He 
had now lived long enough to see all his 
direct male descendants die, except one 
grandson, Agrippa Postumus, a youth of un- 
promising disposition, who was sent into 
banishment. [Agrippa Postumus.] But 
Claudius, the son, and Caligula, the grand- 
son of his stepson Drusus, were already born, 
and both of them became in time his un- 
worthy successors. Even Vespasian, the 
eighth in the series of the Roman Caesars, 
was born in the lifetime of Augustus. 

In a.d. 14 Augustus held the third census, 
with the assistance of Tiberius. He had for 
some time been in feeble health. In the 
summer of this year, after superintending 
the celebration of some games at Naples, he 
retired to Nola, where he died on the 19th 
of August, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, and in the same room in which his 
father had died. Feeling his end near, he 
called his friends together, and asked them 
if they thought he had played his part well 
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in life ; and if they did, he added, give me 
then your applause. He died while he was 
kissing Livia, and telling her to remember 
their union. An accomplished actor un- 
doubtedly he was, and he played a great 
part. A rumour that he was poisoned by his 
wife has been preserved by the historians, 
but not the slightest evidence is alleged in 
confirmation of it. By his will he left Livia 
and Tiberius his heirs. The ceremonial of 
his funeral and the accompanying events 
belong to the period of his successor Tiberius, 
the commencement of whose reign is inti- 
mately connected with the close of the reign 
of Augustus. In this imperfect sketch some 
facts have been stated without any limitations, 
which in a history would require a careful 
examination. Of all periods this is one of 
the most eventful, and of all perhaps the 
most fruitful in consequences, for it is the 
period in which was consolidated that system 
of government and administration which has 
determined the character of European civili- 
zation. It is remarkable also for the personal 
history of the man, which, from the battle of 
Actium, comprised a period of near forty-four 
years, and from the time of his landing at 
Brundisium in b.c. 44, a period of fifty-seven. 

Augustus was a man of middle stature, or 
rather below it, but well made. The ex- 
pression of his handsome face was that of un- 
varying tranquillity; his eyes were large, 
bright, and piercing; his hair a lightish 
yellow; and his nose somewhat aquiline. 
The profound serenity of his expression and 
the noble character of his features are shown 
by his gems and medals. He was temperate 
even to abstinence in eating and drinking, 
and he thus attained a great age, though he 
was of a feeble constitution ; but though a 
rigid father, and a strict guardian of public 
morals, he is accused of incontinence. He 
was fond of simple amusements and of chil- 
dren’s company. In all his habits he was 
methodical, an economizer of time, and 
averse to pomp and personal display. He 
generally left the city and entered it by 
night, to avoid being seen. The master of 
so many legions— he who directed the admi- 
nistration of an empire which extended from 
the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules, and 
from the Libyan Desert to the German 
Ocean — lived in a house of moderate size, 
without splendour or external show. His 
ordinary dress was made by the hands of his 
wife, his daughter, and his grand-daughters. 
The young women were kept under a strict 
discipline, and their conduct every day was 
careftilly registered in a book. He assisted 
in the education of his grandsons and adopted 
sons Caius and Lucius. From his youth he 
had practised oratory, and was well ac- 
quainted with the learning of his day. 
Though a ready speaker, he never addressed 
the senate, the popular assemblies, or the 
soldiers without preparation, and it was his 
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general practice to read his speeches. He 
was a man of unwearied industry, a great 
reader, and a diligent writer. He drew up 
memoirs of his own life, in thirteen books, 
which comprised the period up to the Canta- 
brian war, and also various other works in 
prose. He also wrote a poem in hexameter 
verse, entitled “ Sicilia,” and a book of Epi- 
grams, some of which are extant, and are 
very obscene. His Latin style, as appears 
from the few specimens which are extant, was 
simple and energetic, like his character ; he 
disliked trivial thoughts and far-fetched 
words, and his object was always to express 
his meaning in the clearest possible way. 
Accordingly, he never scrupled to add pre- 
positions when perspicuity required it, or to 
repeat conjunctions. His biographer Sueto- 
nius, who had inspected many of his manu- 
scripts, which were preserved to the time of 
Hadrian, gives many interesting particulars 
about them. The historians and writers of 
memoirs had ample materials even in the 
papers which Augustus left in his own hand- 
writing, and the minuteness of many of the 
particulars of his life may be depended on 
for their accuracy. But the malice of his 
enemies has also preserved many anecdotes, 
which are at least of doubtful credit Besides 
his will, which was partly written by his 
own hand, he left three or four large manu- 
scripts sealed. They contained directions 
for his funeral, a recapitulation of all his 



acts, and a view of the resources of the em- 
pire. This last and the most important of 
them comprehended a complete enumeration 
of the military and naval force of the empire, 
and of the kingdoms within its limits which 
still existed, a statement of the whole revenue 
and expenditure, all written out with his own 
hand, and advice as to keeping the empire 
within its actual limits. The contents of the 
manuscript which contained his acts, he or- 
dered to be cut on bronze plates, and to be 
placed in front of the Mausoleum at Rome, 
in which he was interred. The “ Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum” is a copy of this 
important document Augustus left to his 
successor an empire regulated like a well- 
ordered household. 

The chief friends and advisers of Augustus 
were Agrippa, Maecenas, and Asinius Pollio. 
During his administration Rome was much 
improved by buildings both for ornament 
and utility. The sewers were increased and 
repaired, the supply of water was made most 
abundant, the city had a police under the 
prscfectus urbi, and regulations were made 
for extinguishing fires. A fleet was main- 
tained at Ravenna, and one at Misenum ; 
and the seas were kept clear of pirates. 
Though there was war on the frontiers, the 
body of the empire was tranquil, and the 
merchant sailed in safety from Egypt to 
Rome. The world never before enjoyed so 
long a period of peace. 



I. 

Descendants of C. Octavio*, through 
his daughter Octavin, and of 
M. Antonio* Triumvir, through hi* 
daughter Antonia. 

C. Octavius, Pretor B.C.fl, 

and governor of Macedonia, married (I) Ancharia. 



Octavia," the elder, married 1. C. Claudius Marcellus. 

! 

M. Marcellus, married Marcella the cider, married Marcella, the younger. 

1. Pompeia, the daughter U M. Vipsaniu* Agrippa. bjr 
of Sextus Pompeius. a horn she probably had 

no children. 

8. Julia, the daughter of 1 . lulu* Antonius^ a son of 
Augustus. Marcu* Antooius Triumvir. 



L. Antonia* Africanus, 
died at Marseille. 



Octavla the elder married (8.) M. Antemius Triumvir. 



Antonia! the elder, married 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 



Antonia the younger. (No. III.) 



Domitia married 
Crispu* Passienusf 



l>om it m Lepida, married 
1. M. Valerius Uarbotus Messala. 



Ca. Domitius Ahenoharbus, married 
Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. 



Valeria Ifessalina, the 
wife of the Emperor Clsodifs (No. III.) 
8. Ap. Junius Siianus. X 



Nano, Euipeior. 



L. Siianus, betrothed to 
Octavia, afterward* the 
wife of the Emperor Nero. 



M.^Silanus, 
Proconsul of Asia. 



Junia Calvina, daughter-in-law 
of Vitelline. 



• It to not certain whether Octavia the elder or the young rr was the mother of M. Marcellus. 
t Tacitus, An as/ iv. 44. and xil. C4, makes tbs younger Antonia the wife of this Domitius. 

X But see the note of Lipsiue, Tacit. Annul. *itf. 1. 
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II. 

DewmilMti of Julia the »i»ter of the Dictator, 
and of C. Octavius through Augustus. 



C. Julius Cntar married Aurelia. 

! 

C. Julius Cruj, Julia married 
the Dictator. M. Atius Baiba*. 

I 

AUa, second wife of C. Octavios, P nr tor B.C. 61. 



Octavla the jounger. C. Octavius, alterwardsC. Jones Cauas Octatiawus Auotiini, 

betrothed 1. to Servilia. 

fl. m»m«d Clodia, whom be divorced. 

8. Scribonia, by whom he had a daughter, Julia. 

4. Lina Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero. 



Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married 1. M. Marcellus. 

8. Tiberius, the step* 00 of Augustus, afterwards Emperor. 
8. Marcus Vtpsaniu* Agrippa. 

I 



Caius Cwsar, married Lucius Caesar. AgTippa Poatumus. 

Livia, or Livilla, the sister 
of Germanicus. 



M. Amilius Lrpidus, married 
Drusilla, daughter of 
Germanicus. 



Julia, married 
L- Am-.lius Pnullua, 
the son of tbo Censor. 


Amlttn Lepida, 
married 

Ap. Junius Silenus.* 



Nero, married 
Julia, daughter 
of Drusus, son of 
Tiberius. 



Drusus, C. Cesar Caligula, 
married the Emperor. 

Amilia 
Lepida. 



Agrippina, married, 

I. Cn- Dumitiue 
Abenobarbus 
(No. 1.) 

i Crispus Pasaienus. 
8. Claudius, Emperor. 



Drusilla. married 
I. L. Cn s«ii it. 

«. M. Amilius 
Lepidus. 



Agrippina, married Carsar 
Germanic us, grandaon 
of Livia Drusilla. 



Livia, or Livilla. as she 
Is called by Suetonius, 
or Julia, as site is called 
by Tacitus and Dio*, 
married M. Vinicius. 



III. 

Descendants of Livia Drusilla, the wife of Augustus. 
Tiberius Claudius Nero married Livia Drusilla. 



k’ero, Emperor, 

married 1. Vipsania Agrippina 



Drusus married Livia or 

Livilla, the sister of Germanicus. 



8. Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 



Drusus Nero Germanicus, 
the brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 



Tiberius Gemellus, 
(Suetonius, Caligula, c. 88.) 



Gemellus, otbi 
(Tacitus, 



lame unknown, 
ii. 84, iv. 15.) 



Julia, married 
1. Nero, ton of Geimanicua. 
8. Bubellius Blandus, by 
whom she bad 

Bubellius Plautus, 
(Tacitus, Annul, xvi. 10 ) 



Drusus Nero Germanicus, the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, married 
the younger Antonia. 



Cesar Germanicus. married 
Agrippina, (No. II.) 



Livilla, married 
1. C. Cesar, son of AgTippa. 
8. Drusus. son of the Emparo 
Tiberius. 

8. Betrothed to Sejanus. 
(Tacitus, Annul, iv. 40.) 



Claudius, Emperor, married 
1. Plautia Vergulanilla, 
by whom he had 



Drusus 



Claudia. 



8. Alia Petina, hy whom he had 



8. Valeria Messalina, by whom 
be had 



Octavia, married 
Nero, Emperor. 



iv. 

Descendants of Marcus Vipsanlus Agrippa. 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa married 

1. Pompon ia, the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, by whom he had a daughter, 
Vipsania Agrippina, who married, first, Tiberius Nero, Emperor ; and, second, 
Asinius Gallus. (Tacit. Annul, i. 18.) 

8. Marcella, the elder. No. 1. 

8. Julia, daughter of Augustus, No. IX. 

* By whom she was probably the mother of L. and M. Silaaus. No. I. 
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The age of Augustus is a brilliant period 
in the history of Rome. There were the 
lawyers M. Antistius Labeo and C. Ateius 
Capito ; the poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
others ; and the historian Livy. The literary 
remains of Augustus were published by J. A. 
Fabricius, Hamburg, 1727, 4to. 

The annexed table shows the various de- 
scendants of Julia, the sister of the Dictator 
Caesar, down to the Emperor Nero, who left 
no children. The Dictator had only a daugh- 
ter, and she died childless. 

The relationship of the various members 
of the family of Augustus is very com- 
plicated, but it is necessary to understand it 
well in studying the history of his period. 
The preceding tables by Lipsius show the 
relationship of all the members of the Octa- 
vian, Antonian, Julian, and other Gentes 
who were connected with the family of 
Augustus. There are some difficulties about 
a few names ; but they are of no importance. 
(Nicolaus of Damascus, Life if Augustus , ed. 
Orelli ; Suetonius, Augustus; Dion Cassius, 
lib. xlv. — lvi. ; Appian, Civil Wars, ii. — v., 
and lllyrica ; Cicero, Letters and Philippics ; 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 59 — 124 ; Tacitus, An- 
nal. i. ; Momimentum Ancyranunt, in Oberlin’s 
Tacitus or the editions of Suetonius ; Plu- 
tarch, Antonius ; Clinton, Fasti Hellenici ; 
Kasche, Lexicon Pei Numaria ; Eckhel, 
Loctrina Nnm. Vet. vols. vi. viii.) G. L. 

AUGUSTUS, Duke of Saxony, and last 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, the second son 
of John George I., Elector of Saxony, and 
Magdalena Sibylla, daughter of Albrecht 
Frederick, Duke of Prussia, of the house of 
Brandenburg, was born at Dresden on the 
13th of August, 1614. At the age of twelve 
he was chosen by the chapter of Magdeburg 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
Christian William, Margrave of Branden- 
burg (8th of December, 1625), who was de- 
posed by the chapter in 1628 on the ground 
of having made war upon the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II., as an ally of King Christian IV. 
of Denmark. But the real cause of his de- 
position was the fear of the chapter that the 
Emperor, encouraged by his victories over 
the Danes and their allies among the Pro- 
testant German princes, would dnve Chris- 
tian William out, and impose upon them a 
Roman Catholic bishop in the person of his 
second son, the Archduke Leopold William, 
the consequence of which would have been 
the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in that bishopric. In order to pre- 
vent that danger, the chapter, immediately 
after the deposition of Christian William, 
chose prince Augustus archbishop, alleging 
that, as he was already coadjutor, they could 
not conveniently choose any other indivi- 
dual. But the real motive was the hope 
that the Emperor would not make any 
objection to his election, because he was the 
son of the Elector of Saxony, the most power- 
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ful among the German princes, with whom, 
although he was a Protestant, the Emperor 
was on terms of friendship and alliance. 
The chapter was deceived. Misled by fana- 
tical counsellors and Jesuits, and confident in 
the victorious arms of Tilly and Wallenstein, 
the Emperor issued the famous “ Edict um 
Restitution^ ” (1629), which was calculated 
to wrest from the Protestant princes so many 
bishoprics which were once Roman Catholic, 
and other ecclesiastical territories, where the 
Protestant religion was then established, and 
of which their younger sons were chosen 
bishops and abbots. The Emperor conse- 
quently declared himself against the election 
of Augustus, whom he contrived to deprive 
of his episcopal dignity by means of the Pope. 
The Emperor's son Leopold William was 
chosen archbishop, the Protestant canons and 
deans having 'first been driven out and re- 
placed by Roman Catholics. Count Wolf 
of Mansfeld was appointed by the Emperor 
governor of the bishopric for his son, and 
the Roman Catholic religion was in a fair 
way to be forced upon all the inhabitants. 
Tilly occupied the country with the imperial 
army, and the city of Magdeburg, which was 
not under the bishop’s authority, having re- 
fused to receive an imperial garrison, was 
besieged by him, and finally taken and de- 
stroyed. The King of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus, had endeavoured to prevent the 
unfortunate fate of that rich and populous 
city, but his alliance with the Elector of 
Brandenburg being not yet concluded, he 
could not assist Magdeburg in time; how- 
ever, soon after the fell of that city, he ap- 
proached it with his main army, obliged 
Tilly to evacuate the bishopric and to fall 
back upon Leipzig, and in the environs of 
that town defeated him in a decisive battle 
(7th of September, 1631). The bishopric of 
Magdeburg being thus conquered by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who, according to his pro- 
clamation, had taken up arms not only for the 
defence of the Protestant faith, but also for 
the protection of the Protestant princes, it 
was supposed that he would restore it to its 
legitimate sovereign Augustus ; but he kept 
it for himself, and appointed Prince Louis of 
Anhalt- Dessau governor of it. The Swedes 
remained in possession of Magdeburg till 
they lost the great battle of NdrdJingen (19th 
of August, 1634). Their defeat led to a se- 
parate peace between the Emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony, which was concluded at 
Prague, on the 20th of May, 1635, in which 
it was stipulated that Augustus should be re- 
cognised as Archbishop of Magdeburg. The 
Elector, however, was obliged to take the 
bishopric by force from the Swedes, and it 
was not until 1 638 that Augustus received 
the homage of the chapter and states of 
Magdeburg. No sooner was he in possession 
than he was driven out again by the Swedes : 
he retook and lost it several times more, till 
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at last he succeeded, in 164(5, in keeping him- 
self neutral between the Swedes and the Em- 
peror. In the following year, 1647, Augustus 
married Anna Maria, daughter of Adolphus 
Frederick, Duke of Mecklenburg, ana on 
this occasion he renounced the title of Arch- 
bishop, and assumed that of Administrator, 
because, although celibacy had been abolished 
in the Protestant church, there was still an 
opinion among the Protestants that a bishop 
ought not to be married. At the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, Augustus was acknow- 
ledged as sovereign prince of Magdeburg, 
which, after his death, was to belong to 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg. 
The city of Magdeburg, still claiming the 
privileges of a free imperial city, refused to 
do homage to Augustus or Frederick Wil- 
liam, till the elector besieged it with an 
army of 14,000 men, and forced the citizens 
to sign the treaty of Kloster- Bergen (28th of 
May, 1666), in consequence of wnich Magde- 
burg was degraded from a free imperial city 
(freie Keichsstadt) to a u Landstadt,” or a 
town subject to a prince. The father of Au- 
gustus having died in 1656, he inherited part 
of his dominions — the town of Weissenfels, a 
considerable district in Thuringia, and the 
districts of Burg, Queerfiirt, Jiiterbock, and 
Dahne, situated within the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg; in 1659 he acquired the county 
of Barby. He built the fine palace at Weis- 
senfels, and by a wise administration suc- 
ceeded in healing many of the wounds which 
the Thirty Years’ War had inflicted upon his 
dominions. Augustus had five sons and 
seven daughters by his first wife, who died in 
1669. He made a second marriage, in 1672, 
with a countess of Leiningen-Westerburg, 
by whom he had three children more. After 
his death, which took place ou the 4th of 
J une, 1 680, the archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
as stated above, was united with the do- 
minions of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
whose descendants still possess it, but the 
districts mentioned above were inherited by 
the eldest son of Augustus, John Adolphus, 
who founded the branch of the dukes of 
Saxe- Weissenfels, which became extinct in 
1746, in John Adolphus II., a renowned 
general. [Adolphus II., John, Duke of 
Saxe- Weissenfels.] (Weisse, Geschichte der 
Chur-Sachsischen Stouten , vol. iv. vi. p. 200, 
&c. ; Bdttiger, Geschichte des Kurstaates und 
KOnigreiches Sachsen , vol. i. p. 320, &c.) 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS I. of Poland. [Siegmund 
Augustus.] 

AUGUSTUS I. (II.), FRIEDERICH, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
is called Augustus II. by those who consider 
King Siegmund Augustus, who reigned from 
1529 till 1572, as Augustus I.; although he 
is more properly called Siegmund II. Au- 
gustus, or simply Siegmund Augustus. Au- 
gustus Frederick, the subject of this bio- 
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graphy, was the second son of John George 
III., Elector of Saxony, and Anna Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick III., King of Den- 
mark : he was born at Dresden, on the 12th 
of May, 1670. The Elector John George III. 
died in 1691 ; and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John George IV., a highly gifted but 
extravagant prince, who died, in 1694, of the 
small-pox, wnich he had caught from his un- 
worthy mistress Sibylla von Neizschiitz, who 
died a few days before her noble lover. John 
George IV., having left no issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Augustus Frederick. 

Augustus Frederick was gifted with an 
amiable disposition, rare talents, unusual 
beauty, and unparalleled strength, owing to 
which circumstance he acquired the name of 
Augustus the Strong, by which he is well- 
known in history. He received an excellent 
education, and developed his natural taste 
for the fine arts and literature in a three 
years* journey through the principal coun- 
tries of Europe ; but being given to sensual 
pleasures and u noble” extravagances, he 
imitated the example of the court of Ver- 
sailles and others which he visited, and there 
contracted that extraordinary passion for 
luxury and royal splendour for which his 
name has become as conspicuous as that of 
King Louis XIV. of France. At Vienna the 
young prince made a lasting friendship with 
the Roman king, afterwards emperor, Joseph 
I. of Austria. Ilis father, who was known 
as a good general, and had signalized himself 
at the famous siege of Vienna by the Turks 
in 1683, wished to bring him up to arms; 
and the young prince was scarcely sixteen 
when he was sent into the camp of his grand- 
father, the King of Denmark, who intended 
to reduce the free city of Hamburg, and had 
assembled an army under its walls. During 
the years from 1689 to 1691, Augustus served 
in the imperial army which was employed 
on the Rhine against the French; and al- 
though he did not exactly show the qualities 
of a general, he attracted the attention of 
both the French and the Germans by many 
gallant deeds. After his accession he renewed 
the alliance of Saxony with the emperor, 
obtained the command-in-chief against the 
Turks, and joined the imperial army in 
Hungary with 8000 Saxons (1695). For 
some time he was successful in Transylvania, 
and laid siege to Temesviir (1696) ; but the 
approach of the great Turkish army obliged 
him to raise the siege. In the following year 
(1697) he was defeated, after a brave resist- 
ance, at Olash, on the river Bega in Hun- 
gary ; but although his defeat was only fol- 
lowed by moderate disadvantages for the 
imperialists, he resigned his post of com- 
mander-in-chief, and went to Vienna. His 



personal appearance, and the chivalrous spirit 
which he showed in many adventurous en- 
gagements, made a great impression on the 
Turks, and they used to call him “Demir 
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el,” or “ the Iron-hand being more polite I 
than their historiographer Rashid, who calls 
him, in his Persico-Arabico-Turkish patch- 
work language, “ Sax nam Mini pur shur,” 
or, “ the Saxon whose name be cursed, but 
who is easy to shear,” that is, u to beat.” 

The motive of Augustus’ journey to Vienna, 
and his long stay there, soon became known. 
John III. Sobieski, the chivalrous King of 
Poland, had died in 1696, leaving three sons, 
James, Alexander, and Constantine, and a 
widow, Marie de la Grange, the daughter of 
the Marquis d’Arquien, a French nobleman. 
During the last years of his reign King John 
III. lost the confidence of the nation, which 
he so well merited by his personal character 
and his brilliant victories over the Turks; 
and there were few Poles who would have 
chosen one of his sons for his successor. 
To choose a king among their own coun- 
trymen would, however, have been the best 
course the Poles could have taken, if the 
weakness of the republic had not been mani- 
fest, surrounded as she was by the rising 
powers of Russia, Sweden, and Brandenburg, 
by troublesome Turks and Tartars, and by 
that power, Austria, which was the more 
dreaded by the Poles as two neighbour 
kingdoms, Bohemia and Hungary, the con- 
stitution of which was formerly very like 
that of Poland, had been deprived of their 
political liberties by the house of Austria. 
There was consequently reason to fear that 
some of these dangerous neighbours would 
have showed themselves hostile to Poland 
from the moment that the republic would 
have been less accessible to their influence 
by being headed by a national chief, unless 
that chief was not only a hero, but also a man 
above the temptation of gold. Moreover, 
that man ought to have been a noble exalted 
by his name, liis wealth, and his influence 
above those intrigues and jealousies which at 
that time prevented any cordial union among 
the Polish nobles. But however rich in 
heroic soldiers, Poland had no general who 
was the hero of the nation as John Sobieski 
once was ; nobles possessed of royal fortunes 
were as easily bribed with millions as those 
starving knights, their peers, with a dollar 
and a bottle of brandy, for which they sold 
their suffrages at the diet of 1697 ; and the 
great families of Radziwil, Sapieha, Sobieski, 
Leszczynski, Jablonowski, Czartoryski, and 
others were divided by jealousy, and so far 
from possessing any general influence, that 
the least attempt to obtain it would have 
united their rivals against them, and caused 
the failure of their patriotic or their selfish 
undertakings. Another circumstance which 
made the choice of a national king unsafe 
was the more nominal than real authority of 
the king, who was only the first peer of a 
realm in which there were no citizens except 
nobles, and where all nobles had equal poli- 
tical rights, so that even a few malcontents 
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or intriguers might cause great trouble to the 
king, even if he could reckon upon a powerful 
majority. This state of things was a suffi- 
cient reason for the majority of the Polish 
nobles wishing for a foreign king descended 
from a powerful family, though not so power- 
ful as to become dangerous to the liberties 
and independence of Poland ; a superior ge- 
neral able to defend the republic in her cri- 
tical position and to conduct a successful war 
against those powers which, in the course of 
the seventeentn century, had wrested several 
valuable provinces from Poland; and rich 
enough not only to maintain himself with 
dignity on the throne, so as to become no 
charge to the nation, but also to pay those 
who should support him with their suffrages 
and influence. For there is no doubt, and 
the course of events will show, that the Polish 
nobles expected to be bribed, and that they 
were not ashamed to sell their suffrages, al- 
though they considered all trade as de- 
grading, and left it to Jews and the German 
inhabitants of the principal towns. 

Ten candidates, native and foreign, pre- 
sented themselves or were proposed for the 
Polish crown. The first in rank among the 
natives was Prince James Sobieski, the eldest 
son of the late king, who offered five millions 
of Polish guldens (about 119,000/. sterling) 
for his election ; but this sum was far from 
being sufficient, and, besides, the young prince 
met with a strong opposition even among 
those who wished for a native king, because 
he was the son of a king of an elective mo- 
narchy. Next to him came John Przepen- 
dowski, senator, grand treasurer of the crown 
and castellan of Culm, and Bielinski, the 
marshal of the diet, both of whom played an 
important part during the ensuing troubles, 
but they soon renounced their plan, as they 
were not powerful enough to gain a numerous 
party. Among the foreign princes, the first 
was Fran 9 ois-Louis de Bourbon, Prince de 
Conti, of a younger branch of the royal house 
of France. The others were Charles, Count 
Palatine and Prince of Neuburg, who was 
married to Louise-Charlotte Radziwil ; Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine ; M ax i mil ian-Ema- 
nuel, Elector of Bavaria, a celebrated gene- 
ral ; Louis, Margrave of Baden, also a re- 
nowned general, but who was rejected because 
he was not rich enough ; Don Livio Odes- 
calchi, the nephew of Pope Innocent XI., 
who promised twenty and even thirty millions 
of Polish guldens ; and last, Augustus Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony. 

Augustus Frederick was in many respects 
a very fit man for a king of the Poles. Al- 
though he was no great general, he knew 
warfare well and had attracted attention by 
his chivalrous conduct, which, together with 
his majestic appearance, his noble manners, 
his liberality, and unbounded generosity, were 
highly admired by a nation of warriors. His 
hereditary dominions were situated almost 
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on the frontiers of Poland, and were consi- 
derable enough to give an additional weight 
to the power of the republic, without lining 
dangerous to her liberties. He was rich, and 
did not care for money, fond of splendour, 
the inos( gallant courtier of his time, and by 
choosing him for their king the lords of 
Sarmatia had the prospect of spending their 
time at his oourt in those luxuries and sen- 
sual pleasures which were the delight of so 
many spirited nobles, by whom the fine arts 
and literature were little valued. 

Long before it became known that Augus- 
tus aspired to the throne of Poland, negotia- 
tions were secretly carried on at Vienna. 
The Emperor Leopold I., and his son the 
Koman King Joseph, were both in favour of 
Augustus, and they made the greatest efforts 
to prevent the election of the Prince de Conti, 
as that circumstance might give an advan- 
tage to France, with which the empire was 
etui engaged in that war which was termi- 
nated in the following year, 1697, by the 
peace of Ryswick. Augustus was likewise 
supported by Frederick, Elector of Branden- 
burg, and Sovereign Duke of Prussia, who 
aspired to the royal dignity, and was in his 
turn supported by the Elector of Saxony. 
Among the Poles Augustus had likewise nu- 
merous adherents. However, the Elector of 
Saxony was not only a Protestant, but the 
head of the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
and in this quality he was invested with im- 
portant political power in the diets of the 
empire ; and as the constitution of Poland 
required the king to be a Roman Catholic, 
there seemed to be no chance of success for 
him. Augustus removed this obstacle by 
adopting the Roman Catholic religion. He 
took the oath in the presence of his cousin 
Christian Augustus, Duke of Saxony, who 
had likewise adopted the Roman Catholic 
religion and taken orders. The conversion 
of Augustus took place early in 1697, at 
Baden near Vienna. Upon this Augustus 
returned to Dresden, for the purpose of being 
nearer to the scene of those shameful intrigues 
and bribery which were publicly and impu- 
dently employed by the different candidates. 
The envoy of Augustus at Warsaw was his 
favourite, Field-Marshal Count Flemming, a 
man fit for such business, and who was allied 
to several of the chief Polish houses. Flem- 
ming was married to a sister of the Castellan 
of Culm, John Przepcndowski, who had given 
up his canvass, and hastened to Dresden to 
assure the elector that everything would go 
well if money was not spared. However, the 
Prince de Conti had a numerous party headed 
by Radziejowski, Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Primate of Poland. His envoy, the Abbe' 
de Polignac, bought fresh votes at any price, 
till, after having spent ten millions of Polish 
guldens, his funds were exhausted; and his 
master could not furnish him with more 
money, on account of the financial embarrass- 
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ment into which France was thrown by her 
perpetual wars. The Saxon party was headed 
by Dombski, Bishop of Cujavia and Vice- 
Primate of Poland, and increased daily, as 
Flemming paid, not only as well as Polignac, 
but continued to pay long after the Abbd had 
Iteen reduced to eloquence and persuasion as 
his only resources. When the treasury of 
Augustus was exhausted, he sold a large part 
of his private domains, and several territories 
and towns of the electorate, among which 
was the convent of Petersberg, where his 
ancestors were buried, whose ashes were 
given into the bargain to the purchaser, the 
Elector of Brandenburg. Besides the sums 
employed by Flemming in bribing, which 
amounted very probably to twenty millions 
of Polish guldens (480,000/. sterling), he 
declared that his master promised to give 
ten millions of guldens to pay the debts of 
the crown, which were contracted by the late 
king ; to effect, with his own troops and at 
his own expense, the conquest of Kaminiec- 
Podolski, that strong bulwark which had 
been taken by the Turks, and generally of 
all the provinces takeu from Poland by fo- 
reign powers, Wallachia, Moldavia. Podolia, 
Ukraine, part of the palatinate of Kiew, and 
the greater part of Livonia; to keep 6000 
Saxons at the disposal of the republic, to re- 
pair the fortresses and build new ones at his 
own expense. He made various other pro- 
mises calculated to please the Poles. Flem- 
ming succeeded so well in his negotiations, 
that the leaders of the Saxon party thought 
themselves powerful enough to leave the 
question to be decided by the assembly of the 
nobles, and the diet was consequently con- 
voked for the 26th of May, 1697, for the elec- 
tion of a king. 

The elective diets of the Poles were held 
in the open field near Wola, a village a short 
distance west of Warsaw, and on this occa- 
sion eighty thousand nobles on horseback, all 
armed as for some warlike expedition, entered 
the vast enclosure, or “ szupa,” where the 
election was to take place. As this diet was 
one of the most remarkable ever assembled, 
inasmuch as it furnished the world with the 
most striking proof of the unfitness of the 
Polish constitution for any nation, except 
Tartars or Mongols, we shall dwell longer 
upon its proceedings than we should have 
ventured to do under less extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The diet having been opened 
by the Primate of Poland, the palatines of 
Krakow and Posnania spoke in favour of 
Prince James Sobieski ; but no sooner had 
they finished, than eighty thousand voices 
cried out| all at once the names of their re- 
spective candidates : the cries of “ Conti 1” 
were the loudest, but all the other names 
were heard also, down to that of Don Livio 
Odescalchi. The partisans of Augustus at 
last got a hearing, but they met with a 
strong opposition, and many thousand voices 
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cried out that the Elector was not fit for 
their king, since he was no Roman Catholic. 
The Saxon party, however, produced a docu- 
ment to prove the abjuration of Augustus, 
which, as they said, was signed by the nuncio 
of the pope, who himself recommended 
Augustus to his faithful Poles. This trick 
having succeeded so far that many of the 
partisans of the minor candidates declared in 
favour of the Elector, the whole assembly 
suddenly divided into two bodies, the one for 
Conti, and the other for Augustus. They 
drew up in battle array on the opposite sides 
of the field, and, sword in hand, seemed 
to wait for an order to attack each other, 
while the Castellan of Kalisz, seated on a 
charger, and holding in one hand a draw n 
sword, in the other a crucifix, rode up and 
down, shouting with a thundering voice — 
“ Vivat Deus ! vivat Conti 1 vivat libertas I” 
The excitement and confusion now became 
so great, that several bishops and many other 
persons trembled for their lives, and escaped 
in haste to Warsaw, where they hid them- 
selves in the church of St John. However, 
no blood was shed ; but as night approached, 
and the assembly could not come to any 
agreement it was settled that they should 
remain on the field, and accordingly the 
greater number rode up and down all night, 
while others slept in their carriages. Others 
secretly went to Warsaw, where the m 06 t 
powerful among the partisans of the principal 
candidates, employed their time in intrigue 
and bribery. Unfortunately for Conti, his 
funds were exhausted, while Flemming had 
not only kept a considerable sum in reserve, 
but was liberally supported by the ambassa- 
dors of those foreign courts which were for 
the Elector of Saxony. From the Branden- 
burg minister he received 200,000 thalers ; 
from the Bishop of Passau, the Imperial 
ambassador, 150,000; and from the Venetian 
envoy 30,000 thalers, which were intrusted 
to him by the queen dowager for the pur- 
pose of employring them for her son. Prince 
James, but which he thought he could use 
better by supporting Flemming. All this 
money went rapidly into the camp at Wola, 
and the party of Augustus increased with 
every fresh supply. Still more hands being 
ready to be held up for Saxony, if they were 
first filled with gold, Flemming and his allies 
borrowed a large sum from the Jews at War- 
saw, who hid their treasures till the moment 
was come to employ them profitably by taking 
bills for them at an enormous discount. 
About 80,000/. sterling were thus collected, 
and the distribution was so well managed 
that each had his share in proportion to his 
rank and influence; some received large 
sums, while whole companies of poor knights 
were bribed with a dollar and a bottle of 
brandy each, as already stated. In spite 
of this partial success, the Saxon party was 
deceived in their expectation, for after the 
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proceedings of the Diet had been recom- 
menced on the following morning (27th of 
May), and continued all the day with the 
utmost confusion, the French party suddenly 
formed a body by themselves, and the pri- 
mate proclaimed the Prince of Conti King of 
Poland, and G rand Duke of Lithuania. Upon 
this they withdrew from the field, proceeded 
to Warsaw, and went to the church of St. 
John in order to celebrate the customary re- 
ligious oeremony which took place in that 
church on the election of a king. 

The Saxon party was by no means dis- 
couraged by tins check, and while the pri- 
mate was giving thanks to God, and the 
roaring of the artillery accompanied the “ Te 
Deum,” the Bishop of Cujavia succeeded in 
stopping all who remained on the field, but 
were gradually leaving it, at some distance 
from the “ szapa,” and after having protested 
against the election of Conti as illegal, he 
recommended to them again the Elector of 
Saxony, who, as he said, was descended from 
a house which had given several emperors to 
the German empire, one of whom, Otho III., 
had erected Poland into a kingdom, and 
founded the archbishopric of Gncsen. This 
argument, however, was only true in so far 
as Otho had founded the archiepiscopal see 
of Gnesen ; it is extremely doubtful if he 
erected Poland into a kingdom ; and the 
Elector of Saxony, who belonged to the house 
of Wettin, was not a descendant of Otho III., 
who belonged to the old dynasty of the dukes 
of Saxony. However, the argument of the 
Bishop of Cujavia had great effect upon the 
electors ; they declared for Augustus, and 
the bishop proclaimed Augustus Frederick, 
Ejector of Saxony, King of Poland and 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania. 

As there was no time to lose, the bishop 
chanted the “Tc Deum" on the spot, and 
then hastened with his partisans to the church 
of St John in Warsaw, which was shut up 
by the Conti party, but which the guardians, 
the Bishops of Posnania and Livonia, oblig- 
ingly opened after some secret negotiations 
had taken place, or probably after Flemming 
had shown them his golden key. The par- 
tisans of Augustus being checked in their wish 
to have their candidate recognised in W arsaw 
by the objection that the election of Augustus 
was illegal because it had not been made 
within the “ szapa,” as it ought to be, accord- 
ing to the constitution — “ Never mind," said 
the Bishop of Cujavia ; “ we will make an- 
other ;” and he forthwith proceeded to Wola 
with a body of his partisans, and had Au- 
gustus once more elected. On the following 
day, the 28th of May, Flemming took an 
oath for his master to observe the “ Pacta 
oonventa,” or those conditions which he had 
engaged himself to observe after his accession. 
Flemming was invested only with the func- 
tion of the Elector's minister or envoy or- 
dinary, and had never received a special 
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mandate to swear for his master in such an 
important affair ; but he, as well as the Bishop 
of Cujavia, cared very little for that : the 
bishop declared that Flemming was envoy 
extraordinary, and Flemming assumed that 
title and took the oath, knowing very well 
that Augustus had no intention to observe the 
conditions. The “ Pacta conventa ” con- 
tained thirty public and several secret ar- 
ticles, some of which were very humiliating to 
Augustus. Augustus having been married 
since 1693 to Christina Eberhardina, Princess 
of Brandenburg-Culmbach, a pious lady who 
was zealously devoted to the Protestant faith, 
it was stipulated in one of the articles that his 
queen should not be allowed to enter the 
kingdom unless she turned Roman Catholic; 
but she refused to do so, and never appeared 
in Poland. It was also stipulated that the 
religious liberties granted to the Dissidents 
(Dissenters) or Protestants should not be ex- 
tended to Arians, Anabaptists, Mennonites, and 
Quakers ; that the king should not be al- 
lowed to acquire real property in the empire, 
nor introduce foreign troops into it, nor send 
Polish troops beyond the frontiers, nor make 
any w ar without the consent of the nation ; 
and that he should not listen to the advice of 
women, nor take secret oaths, nor sell places. 
In article twenty- three it was stipulated that 
the kitchen of the king should he managed 
exactly as under the former kings, and there 
should be no foreign extravagance. Of all 
this Augustus did exactly the contrary. 

The city of Warsaw during and after the 
election presented a state of confusion which 
was never before witnessed, and the inhabit- 
ants were in the greatest alarm lest the 
Conti and Saxon parties should come to blood- 
shed. Both parties contested the legality of 
their adversaries’ election, but the fact w as 
that neither of them was legal : the decisions 
of the diet were required to be unanimous. 
The Conti party were apparently puzzled by 
the bold proceedings of the Saxon, but their 
candidate was in France, and the Abbd de 
Polignac had spent all his money. Augustus, 
on the contrary, stood with 8000 chosen troops 
on the eastern frontier of his electorate, and 
no sooner was he informed of his election than 
he rapidly traversed the narrow part of 
Silesia which then divided Saxony from 
Poland, and entered his new kingdom, where 
he was received and complimented by Jablo- 
nowski, the woiwode of Wolhynia, and a 
body of one thousand well-armed nobles. 
Thence he went to Krakow, where he was 
crowned on the 15th of September; he en- 
tered Warsaw on the 15th of January, 1698. 
His slow progress was the consequence of the 
Conti party’s preparing for armed resistance. 
They were encouraged by the arrival of the 
Prince de Conti off Danzig with a small 
French fleet, commanded by the celebrated 
Jean Bart; but the prince on landing heard 
that the town had declared for Augustus, and 
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being attacked by some troops of his rival, he 
narrowly escaped being made a prisoner, and 
hastened on board his fleet He sailed back 
to France, and never returned to Poland. 
During this time the power of Augustus in- 
creased by the fears of the Conti party that 
Austria would support him with an armed 
force, her peace with France being nearly 
settled, ana the Turkish army in Hungary 
having been destroyed by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy in the battle of Zenta (12th of Septem- 
ber, 1697). They listened to negotiations/and 
one after another recognised Augustus. One 
of the last was the primate Przependowski, 
who, declining to accept money himself, 
made no objection to a set of beautiful dia- 
monds being presented to the lady Castellana 
of Lencziez, who was said to be his mistress, 
and this had the effect of inducing him to 
submit to Augustus. 

The assembly of the Polish diet at Wola, on 
the 26th and 27th of May, 1697, is an event 
to which history presents no parallel. Until 
that day, the republic of Poland, although she 
had lost the power and influence which she 
possessed in the preceding century, still had a 
high rank among the nations of Europe, and 
the recent victories of King John Sobieski 
had covered her with a veil of glory under 
which only an experienced eye could discover 
the rottenness of the political institutions by 
which that vast empire was supposed to be 
firmly kept together. But on the field of 
Wola, where they ought to have remembered 
the virtues of their ancestors and their ow n 
duties, they prostituted themselves in the 
eyes of all Europe. That sacred field, which 
had witnessed so many deeds of honour, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism, was now disgraced 
with their vices. It is not with the reign of 
the weak King Stanislas Poniatowski that 
the ruin of Poland begins : her fate was in- 
evitable from the election of Augustus of 
Saxony. That election told Europe that 
Poland’s constitution might do for a nation on 
horseback, moving from one steppe to another, 
but that it would perish if any attempt were 
made to combine it with a well-established 
polity; and that while the nation at large 
was still formidable on the battle-field, the 
state might be overthrown by intrigue and 
bribery. The Polish statesmen had shown 
themselves to be political spendthrifts, and 
were despised by all foreign statesmen ; and 
looking at the means by which from this time 
kings were imposed upon that nation, and 
the disregard which was shown to their au- 
thority by their own subjects, foreign princes 
accustomed themselves to consider Poland as 
the property of a bankrupt, and themselves as 
the creditors. Thus the day was inevitable 
when Poland would become the prey of three 
crowned heads, who committed a political 
robbery of which history knows no example. 

Before we proceed to the further events of 
the reign of Augustus in Poland, it will be 
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necessary to refer to the consequences of his 
accession for Saxony and Germany. Saxony 
was the cradle of Protestantism, and the Elec- 
tor of Saxony was not only the first of the 
Protestant members of the empire, but also 
the legal and hereditary defender of the Pro- 
testant church in Germany, in which quality 
he exercised great influence in the Diets at 
Regensburg. His conversion, of course, 
caused great alarm in Saxony, as well as in 
the other Protestant parts oi Germany, and 
although Augustus ceded the defence of Pro- 
testantism to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and 
invested the consistory at Dresden with the 
supreme direction of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Protestant Saxony, the Saxons had frequent 
occasion to be on their guard against his 
secret schemes to introduce the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion by means not always com- 
patible with the spirit of impartiality and 
toleration. These schemes were probably 
suggested to him by the Jesuits, and it seems 
that some of the secret articles of the “ Pacta 
conventa” tended to the introduction of the 
Roman Catholic frith into Saxony. It is 
further important to state that the Elector of 
Saxony was the only Lutheran Elector, the 
other two Protestant electors of Brandenburg 
and of the Palatinate being both Calvinists ; 
so that after his conversion there was no 
Lutheran elector, except Ernest Augustus, 
Elector of Brunswick-Liineburg, who had 
been raised to that dignity in 1692, but was not 
yet recognised by the princes of the empire. 
After the conversion of Augustus, the elector- 
ship of Brunswick was recognised by them, 
although only in 1710, during the reign of 
George Louis, afterwards King George I. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The beginning of the reign of Augustus 
was rather fortunate for Poland, the Porte 
having been compelled by the treaty of Car- 
lowitz, in 1699, to cede to Poland, Podolia 
and the fortress of Kaminiec Podolski, for 
which the republic made compensation by re- 
nouncing her ridiculous claims upon Mol- 
davia. But Augustus designed to reign over 
Poland as an absolute king, and to change 
that elective kingdom into an hereditary 
monarchy. The Poles soon detected his plans, 
and compelled him, in the “ Diet of Pacifica- 
tion,” 1 699, to send back the Saxon troops 
which he had brought with him, in spite of 
the Pacta conventa, except a guard of twelve 
hundred men. Unable to carry his plans into 
execution without the assistance of his own 
army, Augustus now looked out for some 
pretext to introduce them again into Poland. 
For this purpose he joined the great league 
against the young King of Sweden, Charles 
XII., an imprudent step, to which he was per- 
suaded by Peter the Great, and excited by 
the famous Patkul. The allied powers were 
Russia, Denmark, and Augustus in his qua- 
lity as Elector of Saxony, the representatives 
of Poland having refused their co-operation. 
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Augustus hoped to bring Poland also to a 
declaration of war against Sweden, and for 
that purpose he opened the campaign in 1700 
with an attack upon Livonia, intending to re- 
unite that country, which the Poles consi- 
dered to belong to their empire, with the 
republic, and thus to compel the Poles to de- 
fend it, and to take part in the great war. 
The details of this campaign, as well as of the 
whole war between Augustus and Charles 
XII., belong to the history of Charles. The 
attack on Livonia failed, Augustus being not 
only unable to take Riga, but having also 
suffered a severe defeat from Charles, on the 
river Dilna, in July, 1701: his army was 
composed of Saxons, whom he had introduced 
into Poland without asking for permission. 

Supported by the powerful Lithunian 
family Sapieha, and counting upon the great 
distrust which the Poles showed towards their 
king, Charles resolved to turn all his forces 
against Augustus, to have him deposed, and 
put a Pole on the throne devoted to Sweden 
and hostile to Peter of Russia. In 1702 
Augustus was again t beaten at Klissow, and 
in 1 703 at Pultnsk, in consequence of which 
he lost all authority in Poland. The primate 
Przependowski went over to Charles, assem- 
bled the adversaries of Augustus, absolved 
them from their oath of allegiance, and de- 
posed the king, whereupon he declared an in- 
terregnum, during which the primate was the 
head of the state. Swedish troops occupied 
the field of Wola, and under their protection 
the primate and his adherents chose Stanislas 
Leszczynski King of Poland (12th of July, 
1 704), who was crowned on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1705. The cause of the delay in his 
coronation was a reinforcement of 12,000 
Saxons, commanded by Count Schulenburg, 
who joined Augustus in proper time, and 
checked the progress of King Charles for a 
year. Surrounded, at last, by superior forces, 
Schulenburg effected his celebrated retreat, 
and although he was beaten by the Swedish 
general Rhenskibld, commonly called Rhein- 
schild, at Fraustadt, on the 16th of February, 
1706, he reached the Saxon frontier. It was 
believed for some time that Charles would not 
venture to enter the territory of the German 
empire, and the Oder was called his Rubicon ; 
but he knew that the emperor Joseph I., then 
at war with France, would not make such a 
step the subject of a second war, and he conse- 
quently crossed the Oder, and invaded Saxony. 
Before six months had elapsed, Augustus was 
compelled to conclude the peace of Alt-Ran- 
stadt (24th of September, 1706): he re- 
nounced the crown of Poland, recognised 
Stanislas Leszczynski as king, and paid heavy 
contributions : the whole damage done by the 
Swedes to Saxony has been calculated at 
twenty-three millions of thalers, nearly four 
millions of pounds sterling. Not satisfied 
with his triumph, Charles obliged Augustus 
to congratulate Stanislas on nis accession, 
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which he did with a very good grace, adding 
that he wished the king might find the Poles 
more faithful subjects than he had. Augustus 
had an interview with Charles at GUnthers- 
dorf, near Alt-Ranstadt, on the 1 7th of De- 
cember, 170(1. They embraced each other 
affectionately. Shortly afterwards Charles 
unexpectedly paid him a visit at Dresden ; 
and it was suggested to the elector to seize 
upon his royal guest, but he was too noble- 
minded to commit such an act of treachery. 

This was the first bitter fruit of Augustus's 
ambition to be king. He had lost his crown, 
his hereditary dominions were plundered, his 
pride was humbled, and the Poles, although 
they had now a national king, were compelled 
to consider Charles as the arbiter of their 
fate. 

The spirit of Augustus was unbroken by 
his defeat. He took up his residence at 
Dresden, and tried to forget his misfortune 
by indulging his passion for pleasure and 
splendour. Fond of war, however, he sent 
8000 men to the imperial army in the Nether- 
lands (1708), and shortly afterwards went 
there in person, and served as a volunteer in 
the staff* of Prince Eugene of Savoy, the 
emperor’s general field-marshal. After he 
had quitted Dresden, one of his natural sons, 
the Count of Saxony, then a boy of twelve 
years, secretly left that city, and followed his 
father on foot till he found an opportunity of 
informing him of his presence, and imploring 
him to take him with him to the field. Au- 
gustus allowed it after some hesitation, say- 
ing that the boy would one day be a great 
general, — a prognostic in which he was not 
deceived. Augustus did not remain long in 
the Netherlands. 

On the 9th of July Charles XII. lost the 
battle of Pultawa, and fled to Turkey. His 
power was broken ; and as his own obstinacy 
prevented him from making the best of his 
position, which was far from being hopeless, 
nis enemies were active in making the best 
of theirs. Augustus began by declaring the 
peace of Alt-Ranstadt to be null and void, 
concluded an alliance with the Czar Peter, 
and entered Poland at the head of a Saxon 
army, while Russian troops advanced from 
the east to his succour. An amnesty was 
promised to all who had abandoned Augustus, 
if they would now abandon Stanislas. The 
Poles saw that Charles was unable to defend 
the present state of things ; and as Stanislas 
was very averse to a civil war, he submitted 
to circumstances and quitted Poland. Au- 
gustus was once more acknowledged as king 
(1709). The details of these events belong 
to the history of Stanislas Leszczynski. 

Poland being occupied by Russian and 
Saxon troops, the diet held in 1712 peremp- 
torily demanded their removal ; ana as the 
king hesitated to comply with their just re- 
quest, the Poles prepared to drive them out 
by force. The Russians withdrew in 1713; 
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but the Saxons remained, and their presence 
caused a state of anarchy which lasted till 
1717, when at last the king was compelled to 
send them back. The discontent of the Poles 
was greatly increased by his obstinate and 
anti-Polish policy; but "Augustus had the 
means of reconciling them, at least to his 
person, by intoxicating them with the plea- 
sures of his court, and by yielding to the in- 
tolerant spirit of the clergy, who were under 
the direction of the Jesuits. An instance of 
this occurred in the proceedings against the 
Protestants at Thorn, where the lower classes, 
exasperated by the intolerance and haughti- 
ness of the Jesuits, caused a riot in 1 724 ; in 
consequence of which nine citizens, mostly 
Germans, among whom were several high 
functionaries and magistrates, were con- 
demned to death and beneaded. This affair 
has been discussed in many works and 
pamphlets ; and it must be admitted that their 
death was most cruel and unjust. The affair 
of Thorn was taken up by the neighbouring 
Protestant powers, especially by the King of 
Prussia, as a case which justified their inter- 
ference with the proceedings of the Polish 
diet ; and perhaps it would have led to a war, 
but for the death of Peter the Great in 1725, 
an event which rendered any war with 
Poland impolitic till the policy of his suc- 
cessor, the Empress Catherine I., was ascer- 
tained. 

The latter part of the reign of Augustus 
was quiet. A truce with Sweden was con- 
cluded in 1 720 ; but peace was only made in 
1729, on the statu quo , Livonia, the principal 
cause of the war, having been ceded by 
Sweden to Russia in the peace of Nystad, on 
the 10th of September, 1721. This state of 
tranquillity was partly due to the creation of 
a standing army of 24,000 men, the first ever 
kept in Poland; for until that time wars 
were carried on by the nobility, who were 
called to arms by the king, in virtue of a 
decree of the diet, and returned to their 
homes after peace was concluded. There 
were, however, some foot-regiments of mer- 
cenaries ; but their number varied according 
to circumstances, and sometimes there were 
none. In 1732 Augustus convoked a diet, 
the first since 1 725, for the purpose of effect- 
ing the election of his only son Augustus as 
his successor. During the debates of this 
diet Augustus suffered much from an old 
ulcer in his left thigh ; and as he neglected 
the advice of his physician, mortification 
came on, and he died on the 1st of February', 
1 733, before the diet had decided upon the 
succession. He was buried in the royal 
sepulchre at Krakow ; but his heart was sent 
to Dresden. The queen, surnamed “ die 
Betsaule von Sachsen” (the pillar of prayer of 
Saxony), died as early as 1727. The succes- 
sion of Poland w'as disputed between the 
king’s son and successor in Saxony, Augustus, 
and the fugitive king, Stanislas Leszczynski. 
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The consequences of the reign of Augustus 
for Poland have been shown. From the time 
of his accession Poland was involved in those 
court-intrigues which then prevailed in Eu- 
rope ; and having once come into contact with 
the Western powers, which drew their strength 
from industry, increasing trade, and solid 
civil and military institutions, Poland, having 
none of these, could not advance at an equal 
pace, but continued without progress, and 
finally sank into utter insignificance. A 
nation on horseback, half civilized and half 
barbarous, victorious in campaigns, but di- 
vided by factions and unable to maintain 
a war, was mined by intrigues, and over- 
thrown by a few battles, in spite of their 
patriotism and martial spirit 

The reign of Augustus w as not so dis- 
astrous for Saxony, although its bad con- 
sequences were numerous, and finally led to 
the humiliation of the royal house of Saxony 
and to the division of that country in 1815. 
Saxony is indebted to him for the ameliora- 
tion of the civil and criminal procedure, a law 
on legal fees, and a decree against arbitrary 
and rapacious proceedings of advocates ; an- 
other concerning the public examinations of 
advocates and notaries, a law against duelling, 
a law of bankruptcy, and many regulations 
concerning mines, high roads, police, and 
other important subjects. A collection of the 
greater part of these laws was published by 
Ltinig, a magistrate of Leipzig, in 1 728. But 
at Dresden, as well as at Warsaw, the mo- 
rality of the people was weakened by the 
example of extravagance, luxury, and liber- 
tinism set by Augustus and his courtiers. 
The splendour of the court of Dresden was 
only surpassed by that of Versailles, but if 
considered with reference to the small extent 
of Saxony, from which alone Augustus drew 
his resources, Poland being a country where 
he spent ten times more than he received, 
that splendour was unparalleled in Europe. 
A standing army of 30,000 men, thrice too 
numerous for a population of about one 
million, became the more onerous to the 
country, as it served both for war and plea- 
sure, and was commanded by a body of field- 
marshals, generals, and other officers of rank, 
who would have been sufficient for an army 
of 100,000 men. In June, 1730, Augustus 
formed a camp near Miihlberg, which lasted 
thirty days : forty-seven kings and princes 
were entertained there as his guests, and fes- 
tivities of the most extraordinary description 
were daily given for their amusement. One 
day a cake was baked in the royal kitchen, 
which was twenty-eight feet long, twelve feet 
broad, and three feet high ; and after it had 
been paraded through the camp, a cook, in 
the dress of a carpenter, approached and cut 
it open with a silver axe. But these fes- 
tivities were trifling in comparison with those 
on the marriage of the electoral prince 
Augustus with the archduchess Maria Jo- 
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sephina of Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Joseph I., cm the 20th of August, 1719. The 
princess proceeded down the Elbe in the 
Bucentaurus, a large ship, built of the most 
costly materials and adorned in the richest 
style, which was surrounded by a fleet of one 
hundred beautiful gondolas, and fifteen large 
flat ships rigged as frigates, and carrying each 
from six to twelve cannons. The crews of 
all these ships were dressed in yellow satin 
with white silk stockings. At Pirna the prin- 
cess was received by the king, whose dress 
was covered with jewels estimated at more 
t h an two millions of thalers, and he was sur- 
rounded by a court of nineteen hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen, six regiments of 
infantry, three of cavalry, and a l>ody of 
eleven hundred yeomen headed by the post- 
master-general, llaron von Mordax, who 
carried a massive golden post-horn covered 
with jewels. The king and his court went 
on board, and accompanied the bride to the 
environs of Dresden, where they landed. 
They then proceeded to Dresden in one hun- 
dred and seven carriages and six, followed 
by the whole Saxon army, forty-four gene- 
rals, and a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen 
on horseback. The Te Deum in the cathe- 
dral was accompanied by a salute of four 
hundred guns, and the religious ceremony 
being finished, festivals were given for a 
whole month, among which the great mytho- 
logical feast, in which Augustus and his illus- 
trious guests appeared as gods, while those of 
minor birth and rank were dressed and acted 
as demigods, fauns, satyrs, and nymphs, was 
not the most extraordinary. The expense of 
these royal follies was estimated at four mil- 
lions of dialers. While Augustus was thus 
amusing himself, famine was raging among 
the weavers and miners in the Erzgebirge. 
Augustus planned and directed all his great 
feasts, and such were his ideas of royal dig- 
nity that the person next to him and the 
royal family, according to his rule of pre- 
cedence, was the great chamberlain, the 
second the eldest field-marshal. Place No. 
60 was filled by the lieutenants of the life- 
guards, and No. 61 by the chief preacher 
of the court, who was the first in rank 
among the Protestant clergy in Saxony. The 
beautiful buildings at Dresden were nearly 
all erected by order of Augustus, who was 
likewise the rounder of the rich galleries and 
museums, which were augmented by his son 
and successor. He bought the fine collec- 
tions of pictures and statues of Prince Chigi, 
cardinals Albani and Belloni, and others: he 
offered 800,000 thalers for the famous Pitt 
diamond, afterwards called the Regent, be- 
cause it was purchased by the Duke of 
Origins, Regent of France: it is now the 
finest among the crown jewels of France. 
His collection of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Saxon porcelain, the catalogue of which filled 
five volumes in folio, was estimated at more 
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than one million of thalers; it contained 
the greater part of a collection of vases with 
the arms of Poland and Saxony painted on 
them, which were made for him in China by 
native artists, and for which he paid 60,000 
thalers. Porcelain was first made in Europe 
during his reign by Bottiger, an alchymist, 
who, while looking for gold, accidentally 
found a substance by means of which Saxony 
has made many tons of gold. Augustus had 
a firm belief in alchymy, astrology, and 
magic, and spent great sums on the professors 
of these follies. A swindler, who styled him- 
self Baron Hector von Klettenburg, was em- 
ployed by Augustus in making “ the true 
tincture of gold and everlasting life,” and he 
received a pension of one thousand thalers per 
month. The king furnished the precious 
metal of which that tincture was to be made ; 
the baron of course used a great deal, although 
he produced nothing but some bitter drops, 
which gave the colic to all who tasted them. 
At last the king got angry, the tincturer was 
imprisoned ; and as he tried to escape, he was 
charged with having cheated royalty, and 
Hector paid for his folly with his head (1720). 
In 1731 Augustus sent some naturalists, 
among whom was the well-known Heben- 
streit, to the north coast of Africa, where they 
were to buy wild beasts for the royal mena- 
gerie. They got a good cargo, money being 
no object to them ; and in order to please 
their master, who was fond of turning, and 
had attained great perfection in that art, they 
also brought some hundred trunks of large 
orange and lemon trees. When the trees ar- 
rived at Dresden, Ilebenstreit observed that 
there was still some freshness in them, and 
he proposed to put them in tubs, which was 
done, and except a few they all budded. This 
is the origin of the celebrated orangery at 
Dresden, which is much finer than that at 
Versailles, and is probably the finest in the 
world. All those trees are still in their 
vigour. 

Augustus crowned his extravagancies by 
a course of gallantry to which no parallel 
has ever been seen. Without referring to 
authorities, as “ La Saxe galante,” a book, 
however, which is far from being altogether 
devoid of credit, and gives good accounts of 
many events for which there are no docu- 
ments in the archives, but by keeping strictly 
to an historian like Bottiger, or a grave 
statesman like Von Dohm ( Denkwiirdigkeiten 
meiuer Zeit ), we still meet with things which 
would be rejected as fables, had they not 
been witnessed by cool observers, and if they 
could not be proved by authentic documents. 
The number of the mistresses of Augustus 
has never been ascertained : it is said that no 
woman ever resisted him when he had once 
made up his mind to 6educe her. They 
were of all nations, partly state mistresses, 
like those at the court of Versailles, partly 
of a more transient description, and chosen to 
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please for a month, a week, or an hour. 
Among the state mistresses, the most cele- 
brated was the beautiftil Aurora von Konigs- 
mark, the mother of the Marshal of Saxony, 
and the only human being who ever fright- 
ened Charles XU. The principal mistresses 
next to her were the Countess von Kosel, 
and the ladies Lubomirska, Kessel, Esterle, 
Fatime, Duharc, Duval, Dbnhoff, Osterhau- 
sen, and Dieskau. They co6t him enormous 
sums : the Countess von Kosel alone cost him 
upwards of twenty millions of thalers, a sura 
admitted to be correct by Bottiger, who had 
access to the archives at Dresden. It is said 
that he had three hundred and fifty-two ille- 
gitimate children, but this is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration. The most celebrated of hi6 
natural sons were the Marshal of Saxony, 
the Chevalier de Saxe, the Count von Kosel, 
and the Count Kutowski, a general well 
known in the history of the wars of King 
Frederick II. of Prussia. His principal fa- 
vourite was Field-marshal Count Flemming, 
who left a fortune of sixteen millions of tha- 
lers, half of which his widow was obliged to 
reftind to the treasury. The whole amount 
spent by Augustus in luxury and extrava- 
gant undertakings has been estimated at one 
hundred millions of thalers. The people 
of Saxony were consequently oppressed by 
heavy taxes, but the nation at large was 
not impoverished. The money of Augus- 
tus was chiefly spent in the country, and, 
owing to the sojourn at Dresden of num- 
bers of rich foreigners, especially Poles, who 
spent a large part of their princely fortunes 
there, money was in constant circulation, 
and the effect on the manufactures and the 
trade of Saxony, especially with Poland, was 
beneficial. In 1 705 there were 32,400 woollen- 
cloth weavers, and the number of looms, in- 
cluding those for woollen cloth, was upwards 
of 64,000. Augustus patronised the fine arts 
and poetry more than learning and scientific 
literature ; during his reign, however, Ziirner, 
a clergyman and a good geographer, who 
was commissioned to inspect the high roads 
in Saxony, made the first good map of that 
country. (Bottiger, Geschi elite dcs Kur - 
staates und Kdnigreiches Sachsen (in the col- 
lection of Heeren and Ukert), vol. ii. p. 185, 
&c. ; Fassmann and Horn, Friedrich August 
des Grossen Leben und Heldenthaten (this 
book contains many facts, but the authors do 
not show much judgment : it was written in 
a hurry), 1734; De la Bizardiere, Histoire 
de la Scission arrives en Pologne le 27 Juin, 
1697; Parthenay (Desroches de), Histoire 
de la Pologne sous Auguste II.; Rulhiere, 
Histoire de V Anarchic de Pologne , vol. i. 
p. 65, &c. ; Zaluski, Epistolee Historic a /ami - 
liares, vol. ii.; a valuable important work.) 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS II. (III.), FREDERICK, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, the 
only son and successor of the King and Elector 
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Augustus I. (II.) and Christina Eberhardina, 
Princess of Brandenburg-Culmbach, was born 
at Dresden, on the 7th of October, 1690. Not- 
withstanding the conversion of his father to 
the Roman Catholic religion. Prince Augustus 
was brought up in the Protestant faith (under 
the care of his pious mother and maternal 
grandmother), but during his sojourn in Italy 
in 1712 he yielded to the persuasion of Car- 
dinal Cusani and other priests, and adopted 
the Roman Catholic religion. Although 
Pope Clement XI. considered his conversion 
as a great triumph for Rome, it was kept 
secret till 1717, when it was announced to 
the inhabitants of Saxony by a letter-patent 
of the elector-king a few days previous to the 
celebration of the second centenary anni- 
versary of Luther’s reformation. The motive 
of his change of religion was the hope of 
being chosen the future successor of his 
father in Poland, and of obtaining the hand 
of the Archduchess Maria Josephina, eldest 
daughter of the late Emperor Joseph I., and 
niece to the then Emperor Charles VI., to 
whom he was married in 1719. Prince 
Augustus, who had inherited the majestic 
beauty, but none of the talents of his father, 
took little part in government affairs; he 
spent his time in amusements, especially in 
hunting, of which he was passionately fond. 
His usual residence was the castle of Huberts- 
burg, which became afterwards so conspicuous 
by the Seven Years’ War being terminated 
there, in 1763, by the peace of Hubertsburg. 
It has been stated in the preceding article 
that his father died during the debates of the 
Polish elective diet in 1733, before they had 
voted for any candidate. The throne being 
vacant the Archbishop-Primate Potocki put 
himself at the head of those Poles who, being 
alarmed by the ambitious proceedings of the 
late king, wished for a national king, and his 
party was not only numerous, but was sup- 
ported by the cabinet of Versailles. Thus 
the deposed King Stanislas Leszczynski, the 
father-in-law of King Louis XV. of France, 
was once more chosen King of Poland at 
the diet of Wola, on the 12th of September, 
1733. The Saxon party, however, although 
not very numerous, opposed to him the 
Elector Augustus, who was likewise pro- 
claimed king by six hundred nobles only, on 
the field of Wola, on the 5th of August, 1733. 
and crowned on the 17th of January, 1734. 
Both Russia and Austria at first opposed 
the election of Augustus, and assembled 
troops to prevent it, fearing that he might 
change Poland into an hereditary king- 
dom, and thus deprive them of all the 
advantages which they derived from the 
disorderly and feeble condition of that em- 
pire under elective kings. But Augustus 
won both these powers. He promised the 
Empress Anne of Russia to give the duchy of 
Courland, a Polish fief, which had recently 
become vacant by the death of the last duke 
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of the house of Kettler, to her favourite 
Biron ; and he gained the Emperor Charles 
VI. by renouncing the claims which he might 
have on Austria after the emperor’s death, 
and adhering to the Pragmatic Sanction by 
which the succession to all the dominions of 
the house of Austria was settled upon the 
emperor’s eldest daughter Maria Theresa, 
who married Francis, Duke of Lorraine, in 
1736. 

Stanislas Leszczynski secretly left France, 
arrived at Warsaw in the garb of a merchant, 
and his partisans took up arras in his cause. 
But a Russian army, commanded by Count 
Lascy, invaded Poland, advanced rapidly 
upon Warsaw, and compelled Stanislas to fly 
to Danzig, where he was besieged by the 
Russians and a Saxon army commanded by 
Adolphus John, Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, 
who forced the town to surrender. Stanislas, 
however, for whose person a high price was 
offered by the Empress Anne of Russia, es- 
caped to Kdnigsberg, and thence to France. 

The election of Augustus and the pro- 
tection which he received from Austria and 
Russia caused a war between those two 
powers and the German empire on one side, 
and France, Spain, and Sardinia on the other 
side, which was terminated by the peace of 
Vienna (1735 — 1738). The emperor paid 
dear for the pleasure of having imposed a 
king upon Poland: France, indeed, recog- 
nised Augustus, but she obtained for Stanislas 
the duchy of Lorraine, which after his death 
was to be united with France, while the 
Duke of Lorraine, the emperor’s son-in-law, 
was indemnified with the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany ; to Spain the emperor ceded the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and to the 
King of Sardinia several districts of the duchy 
of Milan. However, as the troubles in 
Poland continued till they resulted in the 
division of that empire, in which Austria ob- 
tained the kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, her protection of Augustus was finally 
no bad speculation. 

In 1736 Augustus assembled the Polish 
diet, which assumed the name of the Diet of 
Pacification, its principal object being the 
restoration of domestic peace to the republic. 
This diet was the only one held during the 
reign of Augustus, and it did little towards 
that object. The oppressive laws against the 
dissidents were not repealed ; the nobles con- 
tinued to live in anarchy ; and although the 
Saxon troops were obliged to withdraw, the 
Russians remained in several parts of Poland 
in spite of the menaces of the diet ; and the 
new Duke of Courland, Biron, having been 
banished to Siberia, the duchy was occupied 
by Russian troops, who held possession of 
it for eighteen years. After the death of the 
Emperor Charles VI., Augustus declared him- 
self not bound by his promise to recognise 
Maria Theresa as the emperor’s sole heir, 
according to the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
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he joined the league formed against her by 
France, Spain, Prussia, Bavaria, and some of 
the minor German princes. He undertook 
the war against Austria only as Elector of 
Saxony. A Saxon army, commanded by 
four of Augustus’s most distinguished brothers, 
the Marshal of Saxony, the Chevalier de 
Saxe, Count Rutowski, and Count Kosel, en- 
tered Bohemia in October, 1741, and being 
reinforced by a Bavarian army, took Prague, 
while King Frederick II. of Prussia was suc- 
cessful in Silesia. Frederick’s victories roused 
the jealousy of Count Briihl, the favourite of 
Augustus, who exercised unlimited influence 
over his master, and would not allow the 
junction of the Saxon troops with the Prus- 
sians, lest Frederick should conquer the whole 
northern part of the Austrian empire. The 
Saxon generals were consequently ordered to 
remain on the defensive. Meanwhile Fre- 
derick carried his point with his own forces, 
and made a separate peace with Queen Maria 
Theresa at Breslau, on the 28th of June, 1 742, 
by which he obtained Silesia. Augustus ad- 
hered to this peace, and his jealousy of Fre- 
derick was so great that he renounced all 
claims on the Austrian empire, and secretly 
promised Maria Theresa to assist her in any 
further contest with the King of Prussia. 
This contest broke out in 1 744, and Augustus 
w as thus involved in a war with Frederick II. 
The Saxon troops fought bravely at the 
battles of Hoheu-Friedbcrg and Kesselsdorf, 
but they were beaten, and the Austrian army 
being likewise unsuccessful, Augustus and 
Maria Theresa made peace with Frederick at 
Dresden, on the 15th of December, 1745. 
Augustus ceded the town of Fiirstenberg on 
the Oder, and the tolls on that river, to Fre- 
derick, and paid one million of thalers ; but 
his dominions had suffered ten times more by 
the plunder of the Prussian troops, who had 
taken possession of the whole electorate and 
its capital, Dresden. 

The following years of the reign of Au- 
gustus, in Poland as well as in Saxony, were 
quiet. He resided generally at Dresden, 
and his court was no less magnificent than 
that of his father. As to Poland, he cared 
very little for it, being satisfied with the 
royal title, and for twelve years there was no 
government at all in that country ; but as 
the Russians withdrew, and as there was no 
interference with the Poles in their private 
quarrels, and they were not prevented from 
mismanaging their own country, and had 
plenty of opportunities of amusing themselves 
at Dresden, they were comfortable aud wished 
for no change. Unfortunately for Augustus 
he was involved by Count Briihl, a personal 
enemy of Frederick II., in the intrigues 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War, and 
which were chiefly carried on at Dresden. 
Saxony, Russia, and Austria concluded a se- 
cret alliance, to which France and the south- 
ern German states acceded, for the purpose 
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of annihilating the rising power of Prussia. 
But the plot was discovered to Frederick, 
whose ambassador at Dresden had bribed 
Menzel, the secretary of the state archives of 
Saxony, and Frederick suddenly invaded Sax- 
ony before his adversaries were ready for war. 

The events of the Seven Years’ War be- 
long to the history of Frederick II. Its very 
commencement was unfortunate for Augustus, 
the whole Saxon army commanded by Count 
Rutowski being forced to surrender to 
Frederick in its camp near Pirna, on the 
16th of October, 1756, and Augustus fled to 
Poland, leaving his queen at Dresden. As 
she refused to give up part of the secret ar- 
chives which were under her care, the keys 
were taken from her by force, an insult to 
royalty which filled the petty courts of Ger- 
many with alarm. When die Dauphine of 
France, daughter of Augustus, was informed 
of this, she uirew herself in tears at the feet 
of King Louis XV., imploring him to re- 
venge the insult offered to her mother, and 
it is said that the king was thus finally decided 
to join the confederation against Frederick. 
Augustus remained at Warsaw during the 
war, but he was so utterly unable to main- 
tain the dignity of Poland, that whole pro- 
vinces were occupied by Russian and Prus- 
sian troops when they found it convenient 
for their purpose. Saxony, being the princi- 
pal theatre of the war, suffered dreadfully. 
Augustus derived some little consolation from 
his son Charles being invested with the 
duchy of Courland in 1758 ; but when Biron 
returned from Siberia early in 1763, Duke 
Charles was driven out by Russian bayonets. 
This happened during the negotiations which 
led to the peace of Hubertsburg (15th of 
February, 1763), by which Saxony was re- 
stored to Augustus, who returned to Dresden, 
but only to see the ruin of his country and to 
die. His death took place on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1763. His successor in Poland was 
Stanislas Poniatowski, aud in Saxony his 
eldest son Frederick Christian Augustus. 

Augustus loved splendour, but his magni- 
ficence was dull and heavy, and although he 
encouraged the fine arts, he had no taste ; he 
did it merely because his father had done so. 
He was good natured, stupid, and a slave 
of his favourite Briihl, who left a fortune 
still larger than that of Flemming, the fa- 
vourite of Augustus I. Augustus II. used 
to take Briihl into the forests of Poland, 
where he used to hunt, and when tired of 
rambling about would sit down and stare for 
hours in Briihl’s face, who seldom ventured 
to interrupt the dull silence of the king when 
he supposed him to be thinking of his un- 
happy Saxony. At last the king would sigh 
and say, “Have I any money, Briihl?” — 
“Yes, sire,” was always the ready answer. 
This question he regularly put when he felt 
oppressed by any thing, and the answer 
always comforted him, for he would rise im- 
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mediately and say, “ Let us go on hunting.” 
The fact was, that owing to the care of 
BriihJ, Augustus had always money for his 
personal expenditure, but the state was ex- 
hausted. The damage done to Saxony du- 
ring the Seven Years* War has been roughly 
calculated at one hundred millions of thalers, 
besides the heavy taxes imposed upon her by 
Frederick II., who derived his chief resources 
from that country, and a public debt of forty 
millions of thalers. The quantity of bad 
coin issued during and after that period was 
enormous ; it was chiefly fabricated by Messrs. 
Ephraim, Itzig, & Co., Jewish bankers at 
Leipzig. The gold coin contained three 
fourths of copper, aud the silver coin con- 
tained scarcely any silver, for one bad Au- 
gust d’or, the price of which if good would 
nave been five good thalers, could not be 
purchased under twenty bad thalers, so that 
a good August d'or would have fetched 
eighty bad thalers. The silver ooin was 
consequently sixteen times less in value than 
it ought to have been. Augustus ordered the 
bad coin to be melted down, a measure which 
was executed partly during his reign and 
partly during that of his successor; and 
Bdttiger states that the quantity of silver 
coin destroyed in that way in the mint at 
Freiberg mounted to 4888 cwt., of which, 
however, only a small portion was real silver. 
The galleries and museums at Dresden were 
enriched by Augustus at great cost ; for the 
Modenese collection of pictures he paid one 
million and two hundred thousand thalers. 
German literature was cultivated during his 
reign at Leipzig and Dresden with great suc- 
cess, although it was not so much patronized 
by the king as by the people in general, whose 
taste for art, literature, and learned pursuits 
was greatly developed under the influence of 
the court. The manners of the people also be- 
came more polished, and while elegance and r 
finement became universal among the higher 
classes, good manners and civil and obliging 
conduct found their way down to the miners 
and weavers of the Erzgebirge. One might 
have supposed that, notwithstanding his in- 
dolence, the sensual Augustus would have 
imitated the profligate example of his fa- 
ther in his amours ; but in this respect the 
son was altogether the opposite of the father. 
He was faithful to his queen, by whom he 
had fifteen children, five or whom died before 
him. Of the surviving children five were 1 
daughters, aud five sons, viz. Frederick 
Christian Augustus, his successor in Saxony, 
who died in 1765, and left Frederick Au- 
gustus, a minor; Francis Xaver, the excel- 
lent regent of Saxony during the minority 
of his nephew Frederick Augustus ; Charles 
Christian Joseph, Duke of Courland ; Albert 
Casimir Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Teschen, and 
governor-general of the Austrian Netherlands ; 
and Clement Wenceslaus, Elector of Trier 
(Treves). (Bottiger, Gcschichtc des Kur - 
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staates und Koniqreiches Sachsen, vol. ii. p. 
288, &c. ; Rulhiere, Ilistoire de V Anarchic 
de Poloyne , vol. i. p. 140, &c.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
HEINRICH, Prince of Pkussia, holds a 
high rank in the annals of the Prussian 
army. He was the second of the two sons of 
Prince Augustus Ferdinand, youngest brother 
of King Frederick II., and Anne Louise 
Elizabeth, Margravine of Brandenburg- 
Schwedt, and was bom on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1779. He received a military edu- 
cation, like all the other Prussian princes, 
and early made great proficiency in the en- 
gineer and artillery departments. He made 
his first campaign against the French in the 
unfortunate war of 1806-7, the very begin- 
ning of which was signalized by the death of 
his gallant brother, Prince Louis, who fell 
by the hand of a French serjeant in an en- 
gagement near Saalfeld, a few days previous 
to the battle of Jena. In this battle (14th of 
October, 1806) Prince Augustus fought at 
the head of a battalion of grenadiers, and 
having been involved in the general rout, 
retreated with that part of the Prussian army 
which was commanded by the incompetent 
Prince Hohenlohe, who laid down his arms 
with his whole corps, at Prenzlau. Infuriated 
by the cowardly conduct of his commander- 
in-chief, Augustus refused to adhere to the 
capitulation, and tried to escape with a body 
of four hundred men, but having lost his 
way, and got into marshy ground, he was 
overtaken by the French eight miles from 
Prenzlau, and compelled to surrender. Na- 
poleon at first earned him with him to Ber- 
lin, whence he was sent, as prisoner of war, 
to Nancy in France, and thence to Soissons. 
He also lived some time in Paris, till he ob- 
tained his liberty in consequence of the peace 
of Tilsit, and left France after a forced so- 
journ of thirteen months. He tried to forget 
the misfortunes of his country and his family 
in a tour through Italy and Switzerland, and 
after his return to Berlin displayed great 
activity in the re-organization of the Prussian 
army, a plan conceived uuder the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, but which was 
crowned with complete success. In this 
undertaking Augustus w as employed in the 
Board of Ordnance, and his merits were so 
conspicuous that the king rewarded him by 
making him a major-general and Master of 
Ordnance. After the outbreak of the new 
war against Napoleon, in 1813, Augustus 
continued in his post till the expiration of the 
truce concluded at Poischwitz on the 4th of 
June, and the accession of Austria to the 
coalition against France, on the 27th of July, 
in consequence of which arms were taken up 
again. Until then Augustus was retained by 
his duties at Berlin, or in the head-quarters 
of the king, but wishing for more active em- 
ployment, he was appointed lieutenant-ge- 
neral and commander of the twelfth brigade 
m 2 
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of the second corps d’armde, commanded by 
General von Kleist, afterwards Count Kleist 
von Nollendorf, whose head-quarters were 
with the grand armv in Bohemia. In the 
battles of Dresden, Kulm, where Vandamme 
was made prisoner with half his army, Leip- 
zig, and many others, Prince Augustus showed 
the skill of a general and the courage of a 
soldier, and more than once victory was due 
to his exertions. In the campaign of 1614, 
in France, he distinguished himself in the 
battles of Montmirail, Laon, and Paris, into 
which he made his entrance at the head of a 
division. After the return of Napoleon, and 
his defeat at Waterloo, Prince Augustus was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the second 
German corps d’armee, composed of the 
troops of north-western Germany, and which 
was destined to besiege the fortresses in north- 
eastern France. This post suited his taste, 
and in the ensuing sieges he evinced such 
superior qualities as to acquire the reputation 
of the first artillery officer in the Prussian 
army. In one month he took Maubeuge, 
Philippeville, Marienbourg, Longwy, Ro- 
croy, Givet and Charlemont, Montm<£dy, 
Sedan, Mezifcres, &c. These sieges were 
nearly all undertaken at the same time ; the 
Prince was constantly going from one camp 
to another, and his arrival was considered by 
the besieging troops as a certain proof of a 
speedy surrender of the besieged fortress. 
He exposed his troops very little, but had 
them always ready for some feigned attack, 
by which he disconcerted the garrison ; he 
opened the trenches at a short distance from 
the fortifications, but with so much precau- 
tion and so quickly, that this dangerous 
operation was effected with little loss ; and he 
never attacked the outworks till he had care- 
fully examined his means, and then with so 
much vigour and such a heavy fire, that they 
soon fell into his hands. The garrison of 
Landrecies defended the place with great 
courage, and the besiegers being at a loss how 
to take the fortress without the assistance of 
Augustus, who was employed at another 
place, the Prince hastened there, and in 
three days the fortress surrendered (23rd of 
July, 1815). Owing to the protracted re- 
sistance of the garrison, and the sufferings 
of the besiegers, some of his officers were 
for refusing an honourable capitulation. 
Prince Augustus thought differently, and 
would not make the garrison prisoners of 
war, but allowed them to march out, fifty 
men of each battalion carrying their arms 
with them. Being informed that there was 
a regiment of veterans among them, rem- 
nants of those with whom Napoleon had 
fought in Egypt and in Italy, Augustus 
allowed each of them to carry his arms, and 
to leave the place with all the honours of 
war. This generous conduct won him the 
hearts of the French. After the second 
peace of Paris, Augustus was appointed Ge- , 
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neral of Infantry and Master-General of 
Ordnance, in which capacity he continued to 
render eminent services to the army ; he was 
also President of the Commission for exa- 
mining new military inventions and theories, 
and Chief-Inspector of the Artillery and 
Engineer Schools. Under the head “ Artil- 
lerie,” in the source cited below, the reader 
will find an account of the important im- 
provements which the Prussian artillery re- 
ceived during his administration. The mili- 
tary accomplishments of Prince Augustus 
were above the assaults of jealousy and envy. 
During the manoeuvres of the artillery of the 
fortress of Wesel, in the autumn of 1831, and 
the grand manoeuvres near Berlin in the 
summer of 1833, as well as on many other 
occasions, the writer of this article has wit- 
nessed the admiration with which Prince 
Augustus was spoken of in the Prussian 
army ; not even junior artillery officers, who 
often would enhance their own merits by de- 
preciating those of their superiors, ventured 
to make Prince Augustus the subject of their 
professional criticisms. Augustus died on 
tfie 19th of July, 1843, and with him the col- 
lateral branch of the royal house of Prussia, 
founded by Prince Augustus Ferdinand, be- 
came extinct. He was considered to be the 
richest landowner in Prussia, having united 
in liimself the property of his brother Louis, 
and of his father, who died in 1813, and who 
was the sole heir to the estates of the collateral 
branch of Brandenburg-Schwedt, founded by 
Philip William, the younger brother of King 
Frederick I. ( Prcusqischc Nat ional- Ency- 
clopedic ; Almanack de Gotha , 1844, p. 255 . ) 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS W r ILHELM, Prince of 
Prussia, was the second son of Frederick 
William I., King of Prussia, and his queen 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I., 
King of Great Britain, and Elector of Ha- 
nover ; he was born at Berlin on the 9th of 
August, 1722. He was the second brother 
of King Frederick II. Showing more incli- 
nation for military matters than his elder 
brother, he became the favourite of his fa- 
ther, who intended to make him his suc- 
cessor, and, after the adventurous flight of 
Frederick, took the necessary steps for car- 
rying that intention into execution. The 
submission of Frederick, however, and the 
strong opposition of his ministers, changed 
Frederick William’s intentions, and Frede- 
rick finally succeeded his father in 1740. 
Immediately after his accession, Frederick 
, declared war against Austria, and in the first 
Silesian war, as well as in the second, Prince 
Augustus, notwithstanding his youth, distin- 
guished himself as an able officer, especially 
at the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, on the 4th 
of June, 1745. During the period of peace 
between the Silesian wars and the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War, Augustus 
studied the military sciences with great zeal. 
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and his royal brother rewarded his abilities 
by appointing him general of infantry. In 
this capacity he found occasion to signalize 
himself in executing part of those skilful 
manoeuvres by which the king forced the 
Saxon army, under Count Kutowski, into 
a most dangerous position near Pirna, where 
the enemy, being unable to extricate them- 
selves, were compelled to surrender almost 
without a shot being fired. In the battle of 
Lowositz, on the 1st of October, 1756, Au- 
gustus won fresh laurels; his name was 
ranked among those of the first Prussian ge- 
nerals, and his brother the king gave him 
the most decisive proofs of his esteem. After 
the loss of the battle of Kollin (18th of June, 
1757), the king:, being compelled to evacuate 
Bohemia, appointed Augustus to command 
the rear of the beaten army, which he led 
back into Saxony. In order to check the 
Austrians as long as possible, Augustus, with 
30,000 men, occupied a strong position near 
Leipa, not far from Zittau ; but being at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force under the 
Austrian commander-in-chief Count Daun, 
he was compelled to abandon his position 
and to make a hasty retreat. This, how- 
ever, he effected as well as circumstances 
would allow. The king, who had not ex- 
pected this result, blamed Augustus and 
the officers of his staff in severe terms, 
charging them with incapacity and treating 
them with contempt. Prince Augustus 
attempted to justify himself, and a long 
correspondence was carried on between 
him and the king, the greater part of 
which is given in “Recueil de Lettres de 
S. M. le Roi de Prusse, pour servir a 1’His- 
toire de la deraifcre Guerre,” Leipzig, 1772. 
However, the king could not be induced to 
form a better opinion of his brother, who, 
on the command having been taken from 
him, gave up his military career, and retired 
to Berlin. Persuaded that he had done his 
best, and that he had only yielded to circum- 
stances over which he had no control, Prince 
Augustus abandoned himself to sorrow, and, 
before a complete reconciliation had taken 
place between him and the king, he died at 
Oranienburg, near Berlin, on the 28th of 
June, 1758, at the age of thirty-six. As to 
his military activity, the reader will find a 
good account in Archenholz’s “History of 
the Seven Years' War,” and in the works of 
King Frederick II. Prince Augustus was 
married to Louise - Amalie, daughter of 
George I., King of Great Britain, ana Elector 
of Hanover, by whom he had issue — Frede- 
rick William, who succeeded his uncle Fre- 
derick II. as King of Prussia; Frederick 
Henry Charles, who died at the age of 
twenty ; and Friederike Sophie Wilhelmine, 
who married William V., Hereditary Stadt- 
houder of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands. Prince Augustus was the great- 
grandfather of the present King of Prussia. 
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( Preussische National- Encyclopiid ie ; Pauli, 
Leben Grosser Helden , vol. li.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS EMIL LEOPOLD, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburo, the eldest 
son of Duke Ernest II., and Charlotte Amalie, 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, was born at 
Gotha on the 23rd of November, 1772. He 
finished his education at Geneva, where he 
lived several years with his younger brother 
Frederick, and, after having returned to 
Gotha, married, in 1797, Louise Charlotte, 
Princess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, whom he 
lost in 1800, whereupon he concluded a 
second marriage with Caroline Amalie, 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. He succeeded his 
father in 1804, and displayed great energy 
and activity during the war between France 
and Prussia, in 1806 and 1807, when his 
dominions suffered very much from both the 
belligerent parties, and would have suffered 
much more but for the resolute character of 
Augustus. Being an ally of Prussia, his 
duchy became an easy conquest to Napoleon, 
but the duke nevertheless remained in his 
capital, Gotha, for the protection of his sub- 
jects, and finally removed all danger by ad- 
hering to the Rhenish Confederation, together 
with the Elector and the other dukes of 
Saxony, except the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
This took place before the war was finished 
by the peace of Tilsit in 1807. Augustus 
was a sincere admirer of Napoleon, who in 
his turn was pleased with the amiable and 
noble conduct of the duke. Rudolph Zacharias 
Becker, a well-known author, having spoken 
rather freely against the French government, 
French gendarmes suddenly seized him in 
his house at Gotha, and brought him to the 
fortress of Magdeburg, where he was im- 
prisoned (1811). The fate of Palm, a Ger- 
man bookseller, who was shot a few years 
before by order of Napoleon, for having kept 
in his shop a book, the contents of which 
were unknown to him, but in which the 
French government was severely attacked, 
made the friends of Becker tremble for his 
life, and they made an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain his liberty. Some years after 
Becker’s imprisonment Napoleon happened 
to pass through Gotha, and during the short 
time that was employed in changing the 
horses of his carriage, Duke Augustus sud- 
denly appeared at the carriage door holding 
Becker’s trembling wife by his hand, whom 
he presented to the French emperor as the 
wife of an innocent victim of the police, 
begging that his majesty would restore a 
husband to his family and a useful and faith- 
ful servant to the duke his master. Napo- 
leon complied with the request without hesi- 
tating, consoled the lady, and only added, he 
wished this might be a lesson for Becker 
(1813). During the retreat of the French 
army after the battle of Leipzig (16th — 19th 
of October, 1813), the dominions of the duke 
were again exposed to the calamities of war. 
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but having large stores of provisions, which 
he gave away with great liberality, Augustus 
succeeded in hastening both the retreat of the 
French and the pursuit of the victorious 
Prussians and their allies, and his duchy was 
consequently soon delivered from those dan- 
gerous visitors. After the peace of Paris, in 
1814, Augustus was admitted among the 
sovereign members of the German Confedera- 
tion, and spent the following years between 
literary occupations and the cares of govern- 
ment. He died suddenly on the 1 7th of May, 
1822, and having left no male issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Frederick, the last 
duke of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg. Augus- 
tus was the maternal grandfather of Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the husband 
of Queen Victoria, his only daughter, w hom 
he had by his first wife, having married, in 
1817, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, the 
father of Prince Albert. Duke Augustus 
was a liberal patron of the fine arts and litera- 
ture, and he wrote several philosophical and 
sesthetical novels, in which he displayed a 
fertile imagination. Only 'one of these works 
was published. This is “ Kyllenion," or 
** Auch ich war in Arkadien," Gotha, 1805, 
8vo., a series of idyls and reflections on the 
beauty of nature, interwoven with songs set 
to music by the author. His other works, 
however, though not printed, became known 
by circulating in MS. (Wolff, Encyclopudie 
der Deutschen National- Literature vol. i. p. 
102, &c . ; Conversations- lexicon ; Jacob, 
Vermischte Schriften , vol. i. ; Memoria Au- 
gusti Duds Saxonur, Principis Gothanorum , 
&c. 2nd edit. Gotha, 1823.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS I., Elector of Saxony, sur- 
named “ the empire's heart, eye, and hand," 
held a conspicuous rank among the German 
princes of the sixteenth century. He was 
the second son of Henry the Pious, Duke of 
Saxony, and Catharine, daughter of Magnus, 
Duke of Mecklenburg. He was born at Frei- 
berg, on the 31st of July, 1526. Being the 
younger son of a younger son of the head of 
a younger branch of the house of Saxony, he 
had littie chance to rise to power. He rose 
under the following circumstances : — 

Frederick II., the Pacific, Elector and 
Duke of Saxony, who died in 1464, left two 
sons, between whom he divided his domi- 
nions : Ernest, the elder, received the electo- 
rate, and became the founder of the Ernestine, 
now ducal branch of Saxony; and Albert, 
the younger, received a considerable portion 
of those dominions which his fhther pos- 
sessed besides the electorate, and which the 
son acquired as the duchy of Saxony : Albert 
was tne founder of the younger, or Al- 
bertine, now the royal branch of Saxony. A 
descendant of Ernest was the Elector John 
Frederick the Magnanimous, who, being the 
chief of the league of Schmalkalden, ven- 
tured on a war with the Emperor Charles V., 
but was defeated in the battle of Miihlberg, 
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in 1547, made prisoner, and sentenced to be 
beheaded. However, he was pardoned by 
the Emperor, and only kept in prison, on 
condition of renouncing his electoral dignity, 
the whole extent of the electoral dominions, 
and all those territories which he possessed 
under any other title, except his allodial pro- 
perty, or, in short, the dominions of the Er- 
nestine branch, except the principality of Saxe- 
Coburg, with which his brother John Ernest 
was invested. All these dominions and the 
electorship were given to Moritz, Duke of 
Saxony, a descendant of Duke Albert men- 
tioned above. This is the same Moritz who 
assisted the Emperor Charles V. when power- 
less, and made war upon him when powerful, 
for his own interest, as well as for the op- 
pressed Protestant faith, and compelled 
Charles to conclude the peace of Pussau 
(30th of July, 1552), by which Moritz ob- 
tained his objects. Moritz was the elder 
brother of Augustus, the subject of this article, 
who thus suddenly got the chance of be- 
coming the most powerful prince of the em- 
pire, Moritz having no male issue. Moritz 
naving been killed in the battle of Sievers- 
hausen ( 1 553), which his troops gained over 
Albrecht Alcibiades, Margrave of Branden- 
burg-Culmbach, Augustus succeeded him in 
the electorate, as well as in his other do- 
minions ; the succession to the electorate, to 
which he had originally no legal title, was 
granted him in 1548, at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, where he did homage for it to the Em- 
peror. 

Augustus had received a very careful and 
learned education. In his youth he went to 
the grammar-school of his native town Frei- 
berg, carrying his books under his arm, like 
other boys, and playing with them after school 
in the pleasure-grounds and public places of 
the town. For some time he was at the court 
of the Roman king Ferdinand I., at Prague, 
and there formed a lasting friendship with the 
Archduke Maximilian, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded his father Ferdinand as emperor, and 
was early known for his learning. Thence 
he was sent to the university of Leipzig, and 
intrusted to the care of John Rivius, a good 
scholar, who was head-master of the school 
at Freiberg, but left that place after having 
been appointed instructor to Augustus. When 
he became of age, his brother Moritz ceded 
to him the revenues of some districts near 
Weissenfels, where he used to live in a very 
retired way, except when he was called to 
govern the electorate during the frequent ab- 
sences of Moritz, who had great confidence in 
his brother. In 1548 Augustus married 
Anne, daughter of Christian III., King of 
Denmark, an excellent woman, who had re- 
ceived an education which made her worthy 
of her husband. 

Having succeeded his brother in 1553, 
Augustus was soon involved in great diffi- 
culties, which arose from the deposition of 
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the Elector John Frederick. Being released 
from captivity, this prince contested the le- 
gality of his deposition ; but, after long ne- 

C tions, he at last signed the treaty of 
nburg (24th of February, 1554), by 
which the tide of Elector was granted to him 
for life ; but he was obliged to give up all 
his other claims, in return for which he re- 
ceived as his own a considerable portion of 
the Saxon dominions in Thuringia. This 
portion was augmented, after the death of his 
brother, John Ernest, who died childless, by 
the principality of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
whole was afterwards divided amoug the sons 
of John Frederick, who founded the present 
branches of Saxe- Weimar, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Alten- 
burg. 

While Moritz founded the power of his 
house by the sword, Augustus augmented 
and consolidated it by profitable transactions 
and a wise administration. His conduct to- 
wards his cousins of the Ernestine branch, 
however, was not generous. Wilhelm von 
Grumbach, an assassin, who was under the 
ban of the empire, having been received as 
guest and protected by Jonn Frederick, Duke 
of Sax e-Gotha* a son of the Elector John 
Frederick, the ban was likewise pronounced 
against the duke, and Augustus did not blush 
to accept the commission of proceeding 
against him according to the constitution of 
the empire, that is, sword in hand. The 
unfortunate duke was defeated, made pri- 
soner, and compelled to cede to Augustus a 
considerable portion of his dominions, on con- 
dition, however, that he might purchase it 
back within a certain time. But m order to 

§ revent this, Augustus refused to restore the 
uke to liberty, and after a captivity of 
twenty-eight years, John Frederick died in 
prison, and the territory in question was per- 
manently united with the electorate. Au- 
gustus was no less blameable in his conduct 
towards the sons of John William of Saxe- 
Weimar, another son of the deposed Elector; 
he forced himself upon them as their guardian, 
and deprived them of half of the county of 
Henneberg, to the whole of which they were 
entitled. Within the limits of the electorate 
there were three sovereign bishoprics, Merse- 
burg, Naumbnrg, and Meissen, the inhabit- 
ants of which were then mostly Protestants. 
With regard to these, Augustus imitated the 
policy of the other Protestant princes, who, 
since the Reformation, tried to reform the 
bishoprics, and to convert them into secular 
territories, hereditary in their respective 
families, although they still preserved the 
name of bishoprics, by which term all here- 
ditary succession was apparently excluded. 
These three bishoprics became the prey 
of the Electors of Saxony, who for a long 
period had them governed by younger sons 
of their family, with the title of administra- 
tors, till they were finally incorporated with 
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the electorate. The Counts of Mansfcld 
having been involved in great pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, Augustus, their principal liege lord, 
and the Bishops of Magdeburg and Halber- 
stadt, to whom the counts owed allegiance 
for some smaller fiefs, contrived the seques- 
tration of the fine county of Mansfeld, the 
administration of which was henceforth re- 
gulated by the three liege lords, who under- 
took to divide the revenues among the credi- 
tors, till the whole debt should be paid off. 
In 1579 Augustus became the sole trustee. 
It does not appear how much the creditors 
received, but it is known that when the last 
Count of Mansfeld died in 1780, the county 
was still under sequestration, having been so 
during two hundred and ten years (1570 to 
1780): it was finally united with Saxony. 
However equivocal the means were by which 
Augustus aggrandized his dominions, he go- 
verned them with wisdom, and his reign is the 
first instance of a complete system of govern- 
ment having been constructed in a German 
state, on the basis of those numerous rights and 
privileges which the German princes gra- 
dually wrested from the emperor and the 
empire, till the emperor was completely 
destitute of all power, and they themselves 
were sovereign princes. Augustus began with 
reforming ecclesiastical affairs. The principles 
of Philip Melanchthon having been adopted 
by a great number of Saxon divines, who, 
being more tolerant than Luther, made some 
successful steps towards a complete union be- 
tween the Lutheran faith as laid down in the 
Confession of Augsburg and the belief of 
the Zwinglists and Calvinists, those divines 
received the name of Philippists, and were 
accused of Crypto-Calvinism. Augustus was 
an orthodox Lutheran, but not well informed 
of the intentions of the Philippists, which he 
would never have sanctioned if he had known 
them, and he consequently supported their 
exertions, ordering that the 44 Corpus Doctrin® 
Christian®/’ which was published by Vo- 
gelin at Leipzig in 1560, and contained 
several of the principal treatises of Melanch- 
thon, should be a symbolical book of the 
Lutheran church in Saxony. Encouraged by 
this success, the Philippists published in 1574 
a work entitled 44 Exegesis perspicua Contro- 
versiae de Ccena Domini,” m which they not 
only laid down their opinion on the eucharist, 
but attacked the opinion of Luther on that 
subject. The Electress Anna now showed 
Augustus that the Philippists did not intend 
to unite the three creeds by introducing Lu- 
ther’s principles into the faith of the Re- 
formed and the Calvinists, but by adapting the 
Lutheran creed to the dogmas of the Swiss 
reformers, and no sooner had Augustus per- 
ceived that difference than he gave way to 
anger, and ordered the principal leaders and 
protectors of the Philippists to be punished. 
Stossel and Schiitz, both divines, and Caspar 
Peucerus, the learned physician, were ba- 
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nished, and the ringleader of all, the Elector’s 
privy-councillor Cracau, died in consequence 
of the tortures which were employed in 
extracting from him a confession (1575). 
Peu corns give# an account of these cruel pro- 
ceedings in his work 44 Historia Carcerum et 
Liberationis Divimc,” Zurich, 1606, 8vo. 
Alarmed by the boldness of the Philippists, 
and trembling for the fate of the orthodox 
Lutheran feith, Augustus displayed great 
activity in establishing that faith on a solid 
basis. As early as 1576, he succeeded in 
assembling a body of distinguished divines 
at Torgau, who recorded their religious be- 
lief in a work called the 44 Book of Torgau” 
(“ Das Torgauer Bueh”), which was sent to 
the first Lutheran divines, and several of the 
Lutheran members of the empire, with a re- 
quest that they would give their opinion on 
its orthodoxy. The answer being favourable, 
Dr. J. Andrea?, Dr. Selnecker, ana Dr. Chem- 
nitz, all first-rate theologians, met at Kloster- 
Bergen near Magdeburg, and taking the 
Book of Torgau as their basis, composed 
the 44 Concordia,” or 44 Concordien-Formel,” 
printed in 1580, which an eminent divine, J. 
G. Walch, in his 44 Christliches Concordien- 
Buch,” describes as 44 a summary exposition 
of the religious points contested between the 
divines of the Confession of Augsburg, ex- 
plained and compared with Christian feelings 
and according to the Gospel.” The clergy 
and the schoolmasters of the electorate and 
ducal Saxony were compelled to swear on 
the 44 Concordien-Formel,” or to resign their 
functions, and this work thus became a sym- 
bolical book, and greatly contributed to the 
well organized establishment of the Lutheran 
faith in Saxony. Augustus tried to introduce 
it also into the other Lutheran countries of 
Germany, but he succeeded only partially, 
for the reigning princes of those countries 
were for the most part Calvinists or Zw hi- 
ghs ts. [Andrew, Jacob.] 

Augustus as a legislator holds a high rank 
among the princes of his time. No sooner 
had he succeeded his brother, than he endea- 
voured to obtain the 44 privilegium de non 
appellando,” which the emperor granted him 
in 1559. This privilege was mo6t eagerly 
sought for by the German princes, inasmuch 
as it conferred upon them the highest judicial 
authority in civil and criminal matters over 
their subjects, which was originally vested 
in the Reichs-Kammergericht, or the imperial 
court of chancery at Speier, and since 1688 at 
Wetzlar; and in the Reichs-Hofrath, or su- 
preme imperial court at Vienna. The privile- 
gium de non appellando was granted by the 
Golden Bull to the Electors, but only for that 
inalienable and indivisible part of their domi- 
nions which constituted the electorates in the 
original and narrower meaning of the word ; 
but in 1559 Augustus obtained it for all his 
dominions. In the same year he established 
a supreme court of redress (Appellations- 
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Gericht) at Wittenberg. At that time there 
was great confusion in Germany in the law. 
The national laws were partly written, such 
as the Sachsen-Spiegel (the Mirror of the 
Saxons), which was the code for the greater 
part of northern Germany, and the Schwaben- 
Spiegel (the Mirror of the Suabians), the 
code for southern Germany ; but there was 
also a variety of customs and traditional 
laws, of a more local character, many of 
which were also written and were called 
44 Laud-Rechte.” The study of the Pandect 
of Justinian in Italy having given rise to 
the celebrated law schools in that country, 
many learned Germans went thither for the 
purpose of studying the Roman law, and when 
they were afterwards employed in judicial 
functions in their native country they gradu- 
ally introduced Roman principles into the 
system of German law. The learned jurists 
were generally employed in the higher courts 
of justice and in the chanceries of the princes, 
to whom the spirit of the Roman law was 
agreeable for many reasons, among which it 
will be sufficient to mention that the Roman 
law, as introduced into Germany, was the 
law of the Justinian period, which was per- 
vaded by the principles of absolutism, and 
which distinctlydeclared that the will of the 
prince is law. The Romanists, as the learned 
jurists were called, gradually accustomed 
themselves to consider the Roman law as 
much better than the German, which, in 
their eyes, was a code for barbarians, and, 
neglecting to study the national law, they 
gave their decisions according to Roman 
principles ^ and as there were many civil in- 
stitutions m Germany which were entirely 
unknown to the Romans, they took some 
analogous Roman principle of law as their 
model, and made their decisions conformable 
to it. This was particularly the case in suits 
about real property and the law of things, so 
that the various hereditary tenements, and 
the various duties to which the tenants were 
liable, or, in other words, the rights to which 
the lord was entitled, were treated by those 
jurists on the principle of the Roman emphy- 
teusis and servitutes. The conftision which 
arose from this state of things, and the bitter 
complaints, especially among the peasantry, 
caused serious apprehensions for the public 
peace, and judicial reforms were of urgent 
necessity. Towards such reforms Augustus 
directed his attention, and assisted by able 
jurists and statesmen, among whom Melchior 
von Ossa held an eminent rank, he issued 
numerous regulations, which were partly 
printed in 1572 under the title of 44 Constitu- 
tiones Augusti.” These 44 Constitutiones ” 
and such other laws as we shall mention 
hereafter, are the groundwork of the present 
Saxon code ; it cannot be denied that Augus- 
tus and his councillors were guided by Ro- 
man principles, but however oppressive they 
were in some instances, they were laid down 
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clearly, and they put an end to the existing 
confusion; the spirit of the Roman law is 
especially visible in the new system of civil 
and criminal procedure, whicn was so well 
regulated that the Saxou procedure was 
henceforth considered in the German uni- 
versities as a model, and lectures on it were 
delivered in many 6tates where the adminis- 
tration of justice was not so well regulated 
as in Saxony. Among the laws issued sepa- 
rately, and which were not called Constitu- 
tiones, the principal were those on police, 
issued in 1555, the mint, issued in 1558, the 
ecclesiastical courts, schools, and the like 
matters, issued in 1550, and those on mines, 
issued during the period from 1554 till 1573, 
and which not only regulated the law as to 
the opening of mines, but also the technical 
part of mining. The Saxon mines were so 
rich that the country, and especially the 
princes, drew a considerable part of their 
wealth from them ; the silver produced by 
the mines of Freiberg only, during the course 
of the eighteenth century, amounted to about 
three million two hundred thousand thalers, 
and the yearly produce of the mines in the 
Erzgebirge amounts at present to one million 
and a half of thalers. Ever since the regula- 
tions of Augustus, Freiberg has been re- 
nowned for its mining academy, which is not 
surpassed by any in Europe. The finances 
were equally well administered, the people 
were no longer arbitrarily taxed, and manu- 
factures were extended and improved by 
many thousands of Flemings and Dutchmen, 
who fled from the Spanish tyranny in the 
Netherlands, and were well received in 
Saxony. Augustus was fond of agriculture, 
and by. the good management of his private 
estates he showed his subjects how they 
ought to cultivate their own. He forced his 
subjects by a decree to plant yearly a certain 
number of fruit-trees, of which he had such 
extensive plantations that he could sell 60,000 
in the course of one year. When he travelled 
he always carried boxes of seeds with him, 
which he distributed among the peasants: 
and he wrote “ Kiinstlich Obst und Garten- 
Buchlein ” (a book on the art of gardening 
and training fruit-trees), which was printed, 
but in what year the authorities do not state. 
All his regulations were minute in the ex- 
treme ; in short, he was a methodical, clever 
man, who had his own peculiar notions of 
justice, where his own interest was concerned, 
and kept more to the letter of the law than to 
the spirit ; he put everything in order, right 
or wrong, and by enforcing his law s wherever 
he could, he prevented his subjects from 
acting towards their neighbours as he had 
acted towards his. He was courted by the 
emperor and foreign powers, and he was the 
first among the German princes who kept 
regular ambassadors at foreign courts ; at the 
diet and in the imperial cabinet he exercised 
6uch influence that Thuanus called him 
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u Conciliator ac moderator remm Imperii.” 
In 1584 he appointed his son Christian co- 
regent. Having lost his wife in 1585, he 
married, in 1586, Agnes Hedwig, Princess of 
Anhalt, who was only thirteen, but he died 
a few weeks after the marriage, on the 11th 
of February, 1586. By his first wife he had 
fifteen children, all of whom died before him, 
except a son, Christian, and three daughters. 
(Bottiger, Geschickte des Kurstaates und 
Ktinigr riches Sachsen, vol. i. p. 211, &c. ; 
Weisse, Geschickte der Chursachsischen 
Staaten , vol. iii. ; Eichhorn, Deutsche Staats 
und Jiechts- Geschickte, p. 469, &c. ; Hom- 
mel. Elector Augustus, Saxo nice Legislator , 
Leipzig, 1765, 4to. ; Diemer, Observationes 
de Mentis August i Ducis Electoris Sax on ice, 
Leipzig, 1809, 4to.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, PRINCE 
of GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
and DUKE of SUSSEX, the sixth son and 
ninth child of George III., was born at 
Buckingham Palace, on the 27th of January, 
1773. After having made some progress in 
his studies under private tuition, he went to 
the university of Gottingen, and subsequently 
travelled in Italy. During this tour, and 
while still under age, he contracted a mar- 
riage with Lady Augusta Murray, second 
daughter of the Earl of Dunmore in Scot- 
land, of which he gave the following account 
in a letter to Lord Erskine : 44 In the month 
of December, 1792, being on my travels, I 
got acquainted at Rome with Lauy Dunmore 
and her two daughters, who were just come 
from Naples. Englishmen, when they meet 
in foreign countries, generally keep their 
own national society; such was exactly my 
case. I used to live a great deal with my 
fellow-countrymen. The well-known ac- 
complishments of my wife, then Lady Augusta 
Murray, caught my peculiar attention. 
After four months’ intimacy, by which I got 
more particularly acquainted with all her 
endearing qualities, I offered her my hand, 
unknown to her family, being certain before- 
hand of the objections Lady Dunmore would 
have made had she been informed of my in- 
tentions. The candour and generosity my 
wife showed on this occasion by refusing the 
proposal, and showing me the personal dis- 
advantage I should draw upon myself, in- 
stead of checking my endeavours, served only 
to add new fuel to a passion which no earthly 
power could ever more have extinguished. 
At length, after having convinced Augusta 
of the impossibility of living without her, 
I found an English clergyman, and we were 
married, at Rome, in the month of April, 1 793, 
according to the rites of the English church.” 
A doubt having arisen whether, according to 
the principles of the lex domicilii , any mar- 
riage performed by a Protestant clergyman 
in Rome, where there is no British representa- 
tive, could be valid, the ceremony was re- 
peated at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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London, on the 5th of December, 1793. By 
the act 12 George III. c. Ill, called the 
Royal Marriage Act, it was declared, with 
certain exceptions, which did not include the 
Duke of Sussex, “ that no descendant of his 
late Majesty King George II. shall be ca- 
pable of contracting matrimony without the 
previous consent of His Majesty,” “ and that 
every marriage or matrimonial contract of 
any such descendant, without 6uch consent 
first had and obtained, shall be null and void 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” On 
the ground of this enactment, and at the in- 
stance of the crown, the marriage of the 
Duke of Sussex was, in 1794, declared in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury to be null 
and void. Owing to circumstances connected 
with the conduct of this case, which it would 
be out of place here to explain, it is con- 
sidered by lawyers that it leaves the question, 
which it professes to decide, still open to 
discussion upon different grounds from 
those on which it was decided. Among the 
various causes of complexity, in which a full 
inquiry into the application of such an Act to 
parties living abroad, and of whom the one 
was of Scottish origin, while the other was, 
in the eye of the law, as much Scottish and 
Irish as he was English, there is the circum- 
stance that the statute was passed before the 
union with Ireland, and that it contains pro- 
visions which, if they were pleaded in a 
Scottish court, might be found not to have 
reference to that part of the island, but to be 
applicable solely to the statutory marriage- 
law of England. An opinion obtained from 
Dr. Lushington and Mr. Griffith Richards, 
July 13, 1831, is to the effect that the 
Royal Marriage Act does not extend to mar- 
riages contracted “ beyond the limits of 
British jurisdiction, and that the marriage of 
his royal highness at Rome was not a mar- 
riage impeachable under that statute.” In 
fulfilment of a recommendation in this opi- 
nion, a bill was afterwards filed in Chancery 
to perpetuate the testimony of the clergyman 
who had solemnized the marriage. The duke 
was for some years separated from Lady 
Augusta. She died on the 5th of March, 1 834 ; 
and the fruit of the union was a son, Colonel 
Sir Augustus Frederick d’Este, born 13th of 
January, 1794, and a daughter, Ellen Au- 
gusta d’Este, born 11th of August, 1801, who 
both survived their parents. Prince Augustus 
was raised to the peerage on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1801, when he received patents as Baron 
Arklow, Earl of Inverness, and Duke of 
Sussex. Parliament voted him an income of 
12,000/. a year, which was afterwards in- 
creased to 18,000/. The Duke of Sussex 
early adopted, and was to the last days of his 
life a steady and persevering advocate of the 
liberal side in politics. In his votes and 
speeches, at various times, he supported the 
alxdition of the slave-trade and of slavery, 
and the removal of the Roman Catholic and 
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Jewish disabilities. He was a friend to re- 
ligious toleration in its widest sense, including 
the abolition of all civil distinctions founded 
on differences in religious creed. He took a 
warm and active interest in the progress of 
the Reform Bill, and gave his support to the 
principles of free trade. He was also con- 
nected with many public and benevolent in- 
stitutions. On his eldest brother becoming 
Prince Regent in 1810, the Duke of Sussex 
became Grand Master of the United Order of 
Free Masons of England and Wales. In 1816 
he became President of the Society of Arts. 
On the 30th of November, 1830, he became 
President of the Royal Society. There was 
much difference of opinion within the Society 
as to the propriety of this choice, arising out of 
a fear that it might form a precedent for con- 
verting the official stations of office-bearers in 
learned bodies into appendages of rank. In 
the choice of new members of the council, 
preparatory to the election of a president, the 
list put before the members by the existing 
council was prepared with the view of ele- 
vating Mr. (now Sir John) Herschel to the 
chair; and, in reality, the appointment of the 
Duke of Sussex arose out of an appeal from 
the nomination of the council to the votes of 
the Society. The votes for the duke as a 
member of the council were 119; for Mr. 
Herschel, 111. The duke retired from the 
presidency in 1839. It was said that his 
limited income prevented him from dispensing 
to his satisfaction the hospitalities which were 
expected from him in such a situation. Some 
years before his death he contracted a second 
marriage, without acceding to the terms of 
the Royal Marriage Act, with the Lady Cecilia 
Letitia Buggin (widow of Sir George Buggin), 
who, on the 30th of March, 1840, was raised 
to the dignity of Duchess of Inverness. His 
royal highness died at Kensington Palace, on 
the 21st of April, 1 843. The events of his life 
portray his character. He was free from all 
ostentation and all pride of rank. In what- 
ever class of society he might have been 
placed, he would have been one of those 
whose sympathies extend as much to those 
below them as to those above them ; and the 
fear expressed at the commencement of his 
presidency of the Royal Society, “ that a 
check would inevitably be given to that free- 
dom of language and conduct which is indis- 
pensable to the business of an institution 
having for its primary objects the discovery 
and application of scientific truth,” however 
just as a general anticipation, was not exem- 
plified in this particular instance. He was 
bountiful to many institutions for purposes of 
charity and social improvement; and, not- 
withstanding this drain on his comparatively 
limited means, he left behind him one of the 
most magnificent private libraries in Britain. 
His librarian. Dr. Pettigrew, commenced an 
account of the more valuable works in this 
collection, with critical remarks, biographical 




